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I ARCHAEOLOGY IN MYSORE. 

By Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, B.A., 

Late Epigraphist to the Government of India. 
(Communicated by C. Hayavadana Rao, Esq., B.A., B.L.) 


[A MELANCPIOLY interest attaches to this Memorandum which was drawn 
up by the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, B.A., formerly Epigraphist 
; to the Government of India. Air. Krishna Sastri was a nativ^e of Alysore 
and had his early education in Bangalore. By dint of exertion he rose 
I to be one of the finest scholars in the archseological field. The late Dr. 
E. Hultzsch, under whom he worked and obtained his first training, had the 
greatest regard for him as will be seen by a reference to the introduction 
to his monumental work on Asoka's Inscriptions. Mr. Krishna Sastri’s 
views on what should be done to further the cause of archaeological research 
I in Mysore deserve accordingly to be considered as those coming from a 
I scholar and practical archaeologist of repute. He knew the epigraphic field 
of South India as none else, perhaps, knew it. He was, besides, an eminent 
scholar in Sanskrit — descended from a family of renowned grammarians, 
Vhetoricians, logicians and Vedantins — Pali, Telugu and Tamil. His 
j proposal of a quarterly journal for M^'sore Archaeology on the lines of the 
EpigrapJiia Indica is quite a modest one and it is to be hoped that it will 
receive the support it deserves both from the Alythic Society and the Govern- 
ment of Alysore, 
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I need only add that the Memorandum published below was prepared^^^, 
at my request and in consultation with me, by the late Mr. Krishna Sastri 
and embodies his personal views in the matter. The original draft prepared 
by him had been personally revised by him so that readers get belcm^ what 
he thought should be the final form of his memorandum. — C. H- R.] 

Memorandum. 

Archaeological work generally falls under the two main heads : — (a) 
Conservation, and (h) Publication. The former includes collection of all 
available archaeological material in architecture, anthropology, ethnology, 
pre-histories, philology, folklore, literature in MSS. and in print, epigraphy 
on stone, copper, bamboo, cadjan or other writing material, medals, seals, 
coins, talismans, etc.; and their proper preservation in situ in suitable 
museums. The latter consists in the proper interpretation of these — printing, 
indexing and issuing in such convenient form or forms as to place the results 
within the easy reach of scholars, Indian and European, who, in their 
independent research work, are expected to collate, compare, infer and draw 
up a connected account of the country from the materials supplied, and 
placing it side by side with what is also gathered from the pre-historic and 
Puranic ages as deduced from the Vedas, Smritis, Puranas and other early 
literature,'*' add to the accumulated wealth of wisdom and guide the progress 
of the present generation in all aspects of their national life and activities. 
To do all this is no doubt a tremendous task. But Governments in India 
and outside have accepted the value of such research and started, as one of 
their primary duties, the preliminary work in archaeology, up to at least the 
stage indicated, when scholars could voluntarily continue and complete the 
same without groping for facts. 

Applied to our Mysore State, the archaeological work done so far 
includes the departmental reports on epigraphy and temple architecture 
which, since the time of Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, have been replete 
with information on the material collected each year with copious illustrative . 
photographs and figures. It is not known if architecture, anthropology, 
ethnology and folklore have been so systematically worked out and recorded. 
As regards anthropology and ethnology, we are aware of the monographs 
on castes and tribes in Mysore issued by the late Mr. H. V. Nanjundaiya, 
and now under republication in book form. They, however, record but the 
result of inquiries in a few select centres and cannot be said to exhaust ethno- 
graphic studies in this State. As to folklore, little or nothing systematic 
has been so far done. The Oriental Manuscripts Library, under the 

* Preserved in the Oriental MSS. Library, whose work must also be taken into account in 
writing a complete history of the country. 



direction of Dr. R. Shama Sastri, has been issuing descriptive catalogues 
periodically. In the matter of epigraphical publication, ]\Ir. Rice has issued 
twelve exhaustive volumes of Epigmphia Canuitica with thouscindsof Mysore 
Inscriptions transcribed and translated. He has written also a very readable 
and valuable account of the various families that ruled in Mysore from the 
earliest times in his book entitled Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions. 
In the Mysore Gazetteer (two volumes), *now under revision by Mr. Haya- 
vadana Rao with the permission of Government, he has, where necessar}^ 
and convenient, gathered much useful information on social history, land 
revenue, government, religion, as far as he could obtain, from inscriptions 
and literature. But a great deal remains yet to be done. The few following 
are put down by way of suggestions : — 

{a) A detailed survey of all antiquities under the several heads men- 
tioned above must first be completed. That this has not been so done is 
evident from the hundreds of inscriptions which are being discovered year 
after year by the Archasological Department. New copper inscriptions, new 
manuscripts and new coins are also being largely found. 

{h) Local museums on important ancient sites must be started in order 
to preserve the architectural and sculptural specimens excavated in situ. 

(c) Conservation of old temples, tombs, virakals, sati-stones, or memorial 
columns must be extended and proper supervision provided for. 

To achieve the three objects specified above, technical training must be 
given to three Probationary Assistants as in the office of the Director- 
General of Archaeology in India, so that they may start fresh excavations in 
ancient Jaina and Buddhist sites, ruined cities and dilapidated temples. 

These being, done, the following scheme may be adopted advantageously 
for carrying out to completion the publication portion of archaeological work. 
Dr. Fleet suggested some fifteen or twenty years ago, some time after the twelve 
volumes of the Epigraphia Carnatica were completed by Mr. Rice, that the 
numerous important inscriptions included in these volumes which, in their 
present consolidated form, are of little practical value for scholars, may be 
re-published each separately, with critical notes and historical introductions 
as in the Epigraphia I ndica, issued by the Government of India — due atten- 
tion being always paid to illustrative plates. To do this, the Archaeological 
Director and his three assistants {viz., the probationary students mentioned 
above) will not be enough since their attention has to be entirely devoted to 
collection work in the various branches of -archaeology, conservaition of 
monuments and inspection, excavation and reporting. A special scholar, 
therefore, who has had wide experience in editorial work and has himself 
been engaged in historical research, must be asked to edit the Journal which, 
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if it is to be a monthly, might consist of 16 to 20 pages of royal quarto or if 
quarterly, of 48 to 50 pages, just like the present Epigi'aphia Indica at 
Calcutta. The journal may be called consistently with the old name, 
Joitrnale Epigraphia Garnatica. To do this satisfactorily the help of a 
small establishment — a typist clerk and a probationary epigraphical student — 
will be necessary. The editor need not be a full-time officer. He may 
receive an honorarium in proportion to the work turned out while the helping 
staff must be permanent on the Archaeological Department. Ethnology, 
anthropology, architecture and numismatics might be similarly entrusted to 
honorary workers after all necessary preliminary work is done by the proba- 
tionary students under the direction and control of the Archaeological 
Director. 

It is certain that if properly managed and edited, oriental scholars of 
reputation such as Drs. Thomas, Sten Konow, Liiders and Vogel will 
readily contribute to help the progress of the journal and many Indian 
scholars too will readily send in their articles. To popularize and encourage 
historical research among Mysoreans particularl}^ I may further add that 
the pages of the Jonniale Epigraphia Carnatica (Revised Edition), above 
proposed, may be open to all Kannada and Sanskrit students of the State. 
To invite such wide co-operation it will be necessary to fix an honorarium at 
Rs. 5 or Rs. 6 per page of printed matter contributed, the latter rate 
being allowed in the case of contributions from Europe. By this means 
scholars outside Mysore, in India, Europe and America might also readily 
come forward to help by way of contributions. The journal must be solely 
devoted to publishing inscriptions as the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society usuall}? includes articles on other allied subjects such as anthropology, 
ethnoIog 3 q architecture, numismatics, excavations, pre-histories and litera- 
ture. The total, cost including the outlay on plates, honoraria to contri- 
butors and the editor at Rs. 200 per one part of 48 printed pages published 
cannot exceed Rs. 5,000 per annum. The charges for printing, stationery, 
etc., will have to be borne by Government. The proposed journal may be 
issued as a supplement to the Mythic Society’s Journal, the Mythic Society 
being made responsible, if it sees no objection to it, for its general 
management. 


STUDIES IN VIJAYANAGARA HISTORY. 

By M. H. Rama Sharma, Esq., M.R.A.S. 

{Copyright Reserved) 

I. The Identification of Nuniz’s Crynamata. 

There are at least two theories current about the origin of the Vijayanagara 
empire. The older school, as represented l)y Sewell, Wilson, Wilks and 
Rangacharya, connects it with the Kakatiyas of Warangal. The more recent 
school, as represented by Rao Sahebs Venka\’ya and Krishna Sastry, 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy 13 ’engar and the Rev. Henry Heras, is inclined to 
favour its rise as a tributary state of the Ballalas. On the other hand, there 
are not evidences lacking that it was connected neither with the Kakatiyas 
nor with the Ballajas, but rose upon the foundations of a state, almost 
unknown till now. To establish this, we have to critically examine what- 
ever evidence still lingers about the events of this period. 

On pages 291 — 295 of Sewell’s Forgotten Empire^ Nuniz relates in 
detail the story of an incident said to have happened at a place called 
Crynamata, close to Nagundi, or Nagundym. That these place names are 
not matters of accident will be sufficiently clear as the former word is 
repeated no less than six times, and the latter, once at least, in his chronicle. 
It is too well known to every student of Vijayanagara history that Nagundi 
or Nagundym stands for Anegondi or Anegundi, the first se llable having been 
dropped off b\’ the Portuguese writer. 

After relating the story of the Delhi Sultan’s expedition against “The 
King of Bisnaga,” the route he took on his march and the camp he raised 
“ in the site of that city of Nagundi,” Nuniz continues his narrative thus: — 

“ And the King of Bisnaga"^, seeing his great power and how many 
troops he had brought with him, determined to abandon the city which 
tvas very dijfictdt to enter, close to which zms, and nozv is a river which 
ts called Nagundi, whence the city is called Nagundi, and they say the 
city had its name because of it. And he fled for shelter to a fortress 
called Crynamata zvhich was by the hank of the river and which contained 
much provision and water ; but not enough for the sustenance of 
so many people as he had with him, as many as fifty thousand men. 
Therefore the king chose five thousand men and took refuge in the 
fortress ; and for the rest, he bade them betake themselves to another 
fortress of his in another part of his kingdom. 


* The italics are mine. 
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And being sheltered in the fortress, after he had taken order about 
his provisions, he was beset on all sides b}' the king of the people of 
Dely, who had already n[) to this time been at war with hiin^/or twelve 
years which siege little time was spent, because the people that 

were inside the fortress were numerous, and in a little space had 
consumed their provisions. 

Then the King of Bisnaga, seeing the determination of the soldiers 
of the King of Dely that they would never leave the place without 
making an end of those whom he had with him in the fortress, made a 
speech to them all, laying before them the destruction that the king of 
the troops of Dely had caused in his own kingdomsf; and how, not 
content with that, he had besieged this fortress, so that now ther^e was 
nothing for them to look to but death, since already there was no water 
in the fortress, nor anything left to eat. And (he said) that of the fifty, 
thousand men who had been in the city of Nagundi, he had chosen them 
alone as his companions and true friends, and he begged of them that 
they would hold fast in death to the loyalty which they had borne him 
in their lives ; for he hoped that day to give battle to the King of Dely. 
Then he said that already there remained to him of his kingdom and 
lordship nothing but that fortress and the people that were in it, and so 
he asked them to arm themselves and die with him in battle, giving' 
their lives to the enemy who had deprived them of all their lands. 

All of them were very content and glad at this, and in a short space 
were all armed ; and after they were so, the king made them another 
speech, saying, Before we join battle we have to wage another war with 
our sons and daughters and wives ; for. it will not be good that we 
should allow them for the use of our enemies.” And the king said, “ I 
will be the first to deal with my wife and sons,” At this time they were 
all standing in a large open space which was before the citadel, and 
there by the hand of the king were slain over fifty of his wives and 
some sons and little daughters ; and the same was done with their own 
hands by all who had wives and sons that could not fight. 


* See Forgotien Empire, p, 294. On the same page Sewell adds a foot-note thus : — 

There had been no special war with Anegundi that we know of ; but the Rajah of that 
place had very possibly been directly affected by, if not actually engaged in, the 
wars between the Hindu Hoysala Ballalas and the rulers of Warangal and Guzerat 
on the one hand and the Muhammadan invaders from Delhi on the other, 
t See Ibid,, p, 294. On the same page Sewell adds a foot-note thus : — 

See Introduction, p. 13, His Kingdoms ” {sens rey nos) refers to the territories of 
Muhammad Taghlaq, whose barbarities had resulted in the wasting and depopula- 
tion of large tracts. 
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When these nuptial feasts, so abhorred of all, were fuliilled, they 
opened the gates of the fortress, and their enemies forthwith entered 
and slexv all of them except six old men who withdrew to a house.* ” 

The same incident is detailed with slight variation by a contemporary 
Mussalman historian, Ibn Batuta, in the following words — 

‘‘Sultan Tughlik had a nephew, son of his sister, named Bahaii-d 
din Gushtasp, whom he made Governor of a province. This man was 
a brave warrior, a hero, and when his uncle was dead, he refused to 
give his oath to the late Sultan’s son and successor. The Sultan sent a 

force against him there was a fierce battle and the 

Sultan’s troops gained the victory. Bahau-d din fled to one of the 

Hindu princes, called the Rai of Ka mb il a This prince had 

territories situated among inaccessible mountains and was one of the 
chief princes of the infidels. 

When Bahau-d din made his escape to this prince, he was pursued 
by the soldiers of the Sultan of India who surrounded the rai's terri- 
tories, The infidel saw his danger, for his stores of grain were 
exhausted, and his great fear was that the enemy would carry off his 
person by force; so he said to Babau-d din, “Thou seest how we are 
situated. I am resolved to die with my family, and with all who will 
imitate me. Go to such and such a prince (naming a Hindu Prince) 
and stay with him ; he will defend thee.” He sent some one to conduct 
him thither. Then he commanded a great fire to be prepared and lighted. 
Then he burned his furniture and said to his wives and daughters, “ I am 
going to die and such of 3^ou as prefer it, do the same.” Then it was seen 
that each one of these women washed herself, rubbed her body with 
sandalwood, kissed the ground before the mi of Kambila, and threw 
herself upon the pile. All perished. The wives of his nobles, ministers 
and chief men imitated them, and other women also did the same. 

The mi, in his turn, washed, and rubbed himself with sandal, and 
took his arms, but did not put on his breast-plate. Those of his men 
who resolved to die with him followed his example. They sallied forth 
to meet the troops of the Sultan, and fought till every one of them fell 
dead. The town was taken, its inhabitants were made prisoners and 
eleven softs of the rai were made prisoners and carried to the Sultan, 
who made them all Mussalmans.t ” 

Except in minor details, the above quotation very well agrees with the 
story of Nunix, the only dilference being that while the Portuguese 


* See Sewell’s Forgotten Empire ^ pp. 293 to 295. 
t See Elliot and Dotoson^ Vol. Ill, pp. 614-G15. 
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historian nientions the name of the fortress Crynamata, Batuta gives the 
name of the king as ‘‘ The Rai of Kambila. ” 

These proper names, Crynamata and Kambiia, have puzzled nearly 
every scholar till now, especially the former having baffled all attempts at 
identification. In his foot-note on page 293 of his Forgotten Empire^ 
Sewell says : — 

“ I have not been able to identify this name. It is possible that 
the first syllable represents the word “ Sri ” and the whole may have 
been a special application of the upper fortress or citadel on the rocky 
heights above the town of Anegimdi.” 

This is clearly a guess, partly based upon the fact that, on M^gota, a hill 
overlooking Anegondi, there are lines of fortification within which old shots 
and cannon balls are said to be found even to-day, and partly upon a vague 
tradition,* * * § which seems to connect this fortress w'ith an incident similar to the 
one related above. The author of The Never-to-he Forgotten Empire also 
takes the same view in identifying Crynamata with M^gota Hill.t Yet another 
scholar, Prof. S, V. Venkates varan of the Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 
attempts to locate it at Sring^riJ in Kadur District. Of these efforts, the last 
is, to say the least, simply fanciful, and can onl}' be nothing better than play- 
ing upon the word Crynamata, without any consideration whatever to the 
topographical details given by Nuniz and Batuta, who locate it close to 
Anegondi. 

These difficulties as to the particular locality of Crynamata, cannot be 
got over, unless a student of history has recourse to the pieces of information 
scattered over Sanskrit and vernacular works of historical or quasi- 
historical nature. A passage in Chennabasava Parana runs thus : — 

do dortrd | 

fidcS ^fe3^;^0dco'^rc00odo \\ 2L.^, || 

fSo dofloo 1 

200 d ’sbds) c5-5>«fi>cdoo ! 

^ s< 

?)Od^odO S'^S^d tdo “5e)S) 20*^) 

4> 

De)riOe) S || !1 

tn ^ oJ O 

* The tradition seems to be of recent origin, being an attempt on the part of some scholars 
to identify Crynamata with Anegondi. 

t See foot-note on page 5. 

X See Mysore University May^azine for September 1923, p. 221. 

§ See K^nda 5, Sandhi 9, verses 77 and 78. 
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When paraphrased, this means : — 

There lived a king by name Kurhpala at Hosamale. His favourite 
son Rimanatha built a fortress called Kurhmata. After occupying it, he 
conquered many neighbouring kings. At this news, a Delhi array, 
numbering 1,96,000, marched against him and laid siege to Kummata. 
Thus driven to bay, both father and son (Kumpala and Ramanatha) 
fought against the enemy and disappeared (Le., were killed). After 
this Kurhmata went into ruins.* 

All the available manuscripts of this work in the Madras Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, give the same reading, with a slight change of a letter 
here and there. The only important difference is in a Mangalore edition of 
1851, which calls Kurhpala as Karhpila. According to Virup^ksha Pandita, 
its author, the work was finished in 1584.t 

The work called Keladi Nripa Vijaya of Linganna Kavi, published 
by the Mysore Oriental Library, dealing with the history of the Chiefs of 
Nagar, adds a little more information to what is supplied by the Chenna- 
basava Piirdna. Verse 30 in Chapter IX, runs thus : — 

o<j 

This means briefly : — 

The Sultan, after having annihilated in battle the army of Kiimara 
Rama, son of Karhpila, ruled over the earth. 

By Internal evidence which relates events that happened till 1763 A.D., 
the date of this work has to be taken to have been towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Yet another work called Rdfa-Kdla-Nirnaya^ now in the Madras Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, details it still better, in the following verses : — 

ii 

iij 

Though orthographically incorrect, when paraphrased, it means : — 

After the capture of King Vira Rudra, in the interval which 
followed, two persons, one a treasurer and the other an usher, who were 

* The vernacular quotation is in the form of a prophecy and therefore the future tense 
is used. 

t See Kannada Poets, Vol. IX, p. 30S. 

X See Raja Kdla Kirnaya, p. 33. 
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of Kuril descent, came and took service under Ramanatha, as the 
guardians of his treasury. 

Nearly the same substance is repeated by two verses in Siva Tatva 
Ratnakara, a religious work by Basavappa Naik of Keladi, who ruled from 
1698-171.5. It says : — 

arrrr^r Rr i 

II* 

When translated this means : — 

Meanwhile, two brothers, who were of Kuru descent, and treasurer 
and usher respectively, under King Vira Rudra, came to Silapuri when 
pressed by Yavanas. There they took service under Ramanatha, as 
the guardians of his treasury. 

Evidently this, as well as the quotation from Rdja Kdla Nirnaya are 
both based upon an earlier work, which is said to have been either Vidyd- 
ranya-Kriti^ or Pifdinaha SamMte^\ neither available now. 

There is no evidence in both these works as to the date of their compo- 
sition ; but as both of them bring the story to the close of the first dynasty 
of Vijayanagara, it has to be concluded that they were written some time in 
the fifteenth century. The only difference between these two quotations is 
in the third line, which says that “ the two persons (un-named) being pressed 
by Yavanas (i.e., Mussalmans) came helpless to Silapuri.” Though, as a 
forecast of coming events, these two verses may not be of any value to the 
modern historian, yet, when taken together, with the otlier pieces of informa- 
tion, given in the earlier part of this article, it cannot but be striking with 
regard to the points common to all. 

Two manuscripts in Kannada, now in the Oriental Library at Mysore 
one called Ktimdra Rdmana Sdngatya^ by the poet Ganga, and the other 
called Paraddra-Sodam-Rdmana-Kathe, by the poet Nanjunda, deal with 
the incidents so far related, in a very exhaustive way. The date given for 
the composition of the former by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar 3 ^a is circa 
1650J, and for the latter, 1523. § Of these, Kiundra Rdmana Sdngatya gives 
a very graphic account of the last fight of Kumdra Rama against the army of 
Delhi. Besides others who fell with him in this struggle, the name of 
Bahadur Khan,|l who was an officer of great reputation in his service, is also 

* Bee Siva Taiva Ratnakara^ Kall6ia IV, Taranga XII, as quoted in Keladi Nripa Vijaya^ 
Introdcution, p, xix. 

t Bee Keladi Nripa Vi jay a ^ Introduction, p. x. 

t See Lives of Kannada L\^cis, Vol, II, p. 423. 

I Ibid., p. 203. 

II See Ch. VI I, verse 303. 
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recorded. This is without doubt the Bahau-d din of Ibn Batata. In brief, 
the story of all the quotations can be summed up in the following words : — 
After the fall of Prat^pa Rudra of Warangal, two persons* fled 
southwards and took service under Kumara Ramanitha, son of a certain 
Kampila. The Sultan of Delhi, Muhammad-bin Tiighlak, according to 
Nnni;j, having heard of Raman^tha’s exploits, sent a big army to crush 
his growing powers. At this news, both father and son, retired to a 
newly built fortress called variously as Kuihmati, Kuriiinata, Crynamata 
and even Silapuri. Here Rarnanatha put up a heroic defence; but 
being overpowered, was finally killed. 

The first vernacular quotation agrees with Nuniz that the incident took 
place at Kummata. The rest connect it w ith Rarnanatha. The trouble is 
only with- the name Silapuri. Even this cannot be a stumbling block as it 
may appear to us at first sight. Though there is no place called Silapuri at 
present, close to Anegondi, it may after all be the Sanskritized form of a 
Kalloor in Kannada, which is the vernacular of the locality. To show that 
such transformations in nomenclature, are not uncommon among Sanskrit 
writers, we have only to recall the names of places ‘like !feka-Silapiiri meaning 
Oragal (Warangal), Ghaiiagiri meaning Penukonda, and Hastikdnapuri 
meaning Anegundi or Anegondi. If taken in this sense, there are at least two 
such Kalloors that can answer our purpose. The first is close to Raichur, 
and the other near Sindhanoor, both in the Raichur Doab, Hyderabad State. 
But these being far away from the neighbourhood of Anegondi, do not deserve 
to be taken seriously. The only other interpretation of Silapuri can there- 
fore be “a town built of or among rocks.” Nuniz says that the fortress of 
Crynamatd, was very difficult to enter ” and close to it was, and nov' is, a 
river which is called Nagundy.t” Ibn Batuta emphasizes that the capital of 
the Rai of Kambila ” was situated among inaccessible mountains.” % The 
poet Gafiga also assures us that Kummata was situated in the midst of 
.Hills§, close to '^‘the river Thungahhadra at Hampi.” and “ VirupAksha 
temple.” || These details about the situation of Kummata or Crynamata, 
can but dismiss from our minds any attempt at identification far off from 
Anegondi, which as every visitor knows, is surrounded by hills, big and small, 
on all sides. In fact, there are even now two such places, one called Hale- 
Kummata and another Kumara Ramana Kummata, both at a distance of about 


* These were, without doubt, Hukka and Uukka. 
t' See Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. 293. 

X See Elliot and Dowson^ III, p. 614. 

\ See Kiimdra Ramana SCxngaiya, Chapter VII, verse 54. 
II Ibid,, Chap. Ill, verses 51, 59. 91 and 9o. 
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six to eight miles from Anegondi. The name of Kum^ra Rama prefixed to 
the latter, strengthens our inference that this place alone should be Nuniz’s 
Crynamata where the incident of self-immolation is said to have taken place. 

As to how Kummata or Curhmata could have been transformed into 
Crynamata, need not puzzle any student of history. The letter r after the 
capital C may be due to the error of the Portuguese copyists, or even the 
letter U written in its cursive and ornamental form. Instances in which the 
Portuguese as well as Mussalman writers have played havoc with Hindu 
proper names are too numerous to be noticed here. To mention only a few, 
the name of x^chyuta Raya is spelt by Nuniz himself as Chitarao,'^ Chetarao,t 
Chytarao,^ and Tetarao§. Besides, Gulbarga (Hind.) or Kalburgi (Kan.) is 
spelt in various ways as Culbergurail and Calbergarall ; and Udayagiri as 
Odigairf, Chandragiri as Chaodegary;^, and Raichur as Rracholl.lP' In the 
face of such reckless niispronunciatiou of words, it is idle to deny that 
Cummata or Kummata could not have been transformed into Crynamata. 

In the whole chain of this argument, one link alone remains and that is; 
the historicity of RSmanalha. Chronologicall}’, all the Hindu accounts given 
above are not, so far, contemporary productions. Even Nuniz’s version was 
gathered nearly two centuries after, during the reign of Achyuta R^ya. 
This defect, though a little embarrassing to the modern critic, is more than 
balanced by the uniformity in the names of places, persons and incidents so 
correctly detailed in all accounts. Besides, Ibn Batuta, who was in India 
about this time, fully corroborates the story of the sacrifice of the Rai of 
Kambila.” % the present state of lack of sufficient inscriptionai data 
from the Hyderabad State, we have to fall back upon whatever tradition 
may yet survive in the neighbourhood of Kummata (Crynamata). This is 
necessarily so as Rarnan^tha was only a prince during his father Kampila’s 
reign. Besides, he appears to have risen to prominence only a few years 
before the Kurhmata incident. Moreover, according to the accounts given 
by Gahga and Nanjunda, he was in prison for some time. All these facts, 
make us a little pessimistic with regard to finding any inscriptions directly 
in his name. It is therefore necessary to make use of such traditions as 
.may 3^et linger after the lapse of six centuries. There is a place called 
Kumara Ramana Garadi-mane close to the elephant stables in the ruins of 
Vijaj^anagara. It may be that Kumara R^ma practised physical culture 


* See Sewell’s Empire^ p. 373. t IbiiL^ p. 367. f Ibid,, p. 367. 

I Ibid,, p. 314. II Ibid., p, 357. H Ibid,, p. 358. $ Ihid„ p. 316. 

£ Ibid., p. 316. ' f Ibid,, p. 316. 

% This may be Rai Kambila, in which case it refers to King Kaiiipila. Kariipli was, without 
doubt, within his territories being so close to Anegondi. 
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nere, or better still, a hod.se of [)h 3 'sical culture was named after him some 
time daring the Vijayanagara period on. account of the heroic associations 
copnected witli his name. Another, a pond, called Kumara Ramana Gunta, 
is close to Yeinme-Doddi, near Anegondi. One inscription* alone, so far, 
refers to Kumara Rama in a passing way. This is from Kokodu Village, 
Thirthahalli Taluq, Shimoga District, and is dated Saka 1354, Paridhavi, 
Marga^ira Bahula, Bidige, Budhavara, roughly corresponding to 1432 A.D. 
This was during the reign of D^varaya II, and nearly a hundred }’ears after 
Ramanatha’s death. It says that while one Sirigiri-Natha-Odeyar was 
ruling the Araga countiy, a raid came to Kolavalige, when one 

Puttagade fought against it and fell in battle “ like Kumara Ramanatha who 
went to heaven covered with arrows.” The lines run thus : 

•If nothing better, this inscription will at least establish that Kumara Rama 
died as heroicall}" as stated by Nuniz, Ibn Batata and other literary evidences 
given in the earlier part of this article. 

There is 3 ^et another wa 3 " to prove that Kumara Rama was a historical 
person. This is by showing that his father Karhpila, was a historical person. 
The earliest available inscriptionf that refers to a Kampila is a veeragal 
from B^gavala Village, Holenarseepur Taluk, Hassari District. It is dated 
Sabhakritu, Vaisakha, Siidha Padya, Brihavara. The Saka year is not given. 
In spite of this, the Sobhakritu of Kampila’s reign will be 1303 A.D. in the 
light of the following inscriptions. 

The secondj is from a stone pillar from the temple of Prasanna 
Virtjpaksha on the H^makuta hill at Haihpi. It is dated in the cj’clic year 
Saumya and does not giv'e an 3 ^ further details. This Sauny^a, as in the above 
inscription, will be 1309 A.D., as we shall presently see. 

The third § inscription is a veeragal from Hosakdte \illage. In agar 
Taluq, Shimoga District. This is dated Saka 1242, Roudri, Chaitra Ba. 1, 
corresponding to 1320 A.D. 

The fourth is from a place called Wurregole ’’ on the banks of the 
Tuhgabhadra river, south of Anegondi. This is dated Saka 1304, Rudhi- 
rddg^ri. In this the cyclic 3 'ear is correct while the Saka figures are wrong 
by sixty years. This may be either the inscriber’s or the copyist’s error. If 
this inference is correct, the date will be 1322 A.D. 

Thirthahalli 23. E. C Vol. VJII, Part II, p. ^60. 
t See Supplementary Vol. of E, C\ for Hassan, p. 131. 

:j: vSee AVctfri/s, No. 40. 

^ See E, Vol. VIII, Nagar. 19. 

11 See yy/ss, of Ife Madras , Vol. I, p. 301. 

" • r 
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The fifth* is from Kudli village, Holalur Hdbli, Shimoga District. The 
date for this is unfortunately missing ; but as the contents refer to a battle at 
Siraguppa, between Kampila and Chambeya Danayak, a general of Ballala 
III, the date should be somewhere about the first quarter of the fourteenth 
centur}* A.D. 

The sixthf is from Kadasfir Village, Tiptur Taluq, Tumkur District. 
It is dated Saka 1247, Krfidhana, Sr^vana Su. 2, roughly corresponding to 
1325 A.D. 

For the present the above inscriptions are enough to establish that 
Kampila ruled between 1303 and 1325 A.D. Further research, may, perhaps, 
extend the period of his reign a little both ways. Whatever be the length of his 
reign, once his historicity is admitted on inscriptional grounds, that of his 
son Kumara Ramanitha cannot be denied in the face of abundant literary 
evidences. Though the Portuguese chronicler does not mention the latter 
by name, his story of the heroic deed at Kurhmata requires no further cor- 
roboration. As all accounts agree wuth that of Nuniz, his Crynamata stands 
identified with Kumara R§.mana Kuihmata f of to-day. 

’ [In Articles II and III a detailed account of Kimf^ra Rama’s exploits 
will be given as gathered from the works of the poets, Ganga and Nanjunda; 
In a succeeding article it will be shown that the future Vijayanagara empire 
was established on the foundations of Kampila’s kingdom and not on the 
vestiges of the Ballala or Kakatiya empires.] 


See Mys. Arc^i. Rep. for 1923, p. 119. 
t See £. C, Vol. XII, Tiptur. 24. 

t See Survey of India Map, No. 57 A. 23® E. Long, and 27® N. Lat. 



SOME POSES FROM AMARUKA- 

By K. Krishnamacharya, Esq. 


Prompted by a false sense of propriety, some nervous critics of Kalidasa 
at times venture to deny him the authorship of the eighth canto of Ktimara- 
sambhava. They cannot reconcile themselves to the idea of sensual 
enjoyments of the newly wedded divine couple — enjoyments that smack of 
those of the human world. Their trouble arises from the fact that they 
unwittingly reverse the order of the poet’s view-point. There the object 
of the poet is evidently to hold up the love of the divine couple as an 
exemplar fqr human love. 

In his Sakuntala, he has transmuted the mere mundane love of his hero 
and heroine, first sprung up in the earthly Asrama of Kanva, into a celestial 
love on the tops of the Hemakuta, after a course of purificatory ordeals in 
their necessary separated existence. The ideal of love, according to Kalidasa, 
is beautifully expressed elsewhere, in the stanza : — 

ii 

(That union of lovers where one only longs is not to my taste; even an 
extinction of physical bodies is welcome, where both long ardently but 
cannot meet.) 

And all his poems on love have a background of this spiritualized ideal. 

One has therefore to go deep into the Kavihridaya, before one can 
light-heartedly dismiss some of the fine love-lyrics of Kalidasa as something 
flagrantly sensual or erotic, not worthy of the ‘ refined ’ ears of the modern 
critic, saturated with a perverted sense of propriety. 

A similar mental equipment is needed, while approaching most of the 
love-lyrics of many a master-poet of India. A scientific and sympathetic 
approach of the subject cannot fail to reveal a wonderful world of beauty 
enshrined in some of the highest love-lyrics that have stood the test of time 
and come down to us. 

Great writers on rhetoric have not hesitated to illumine their theories 
with choice pieces from these poems. They have shown us the way of 
approach — the only way an earnest seeker after beauty and joy is to follow. 
The love-lyrics are meant for mature and cultured minds to dwell and 
reflect upon 
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It is not denied here that there are a good many [)ieces expounding 
the deeper aspects of Sambhoga-Sringara, eitlier existing separately or 
merged in some sections of certain MahakaDyas, which are better left 
undiscussed. But the mere fact of their existence elsewhere cannot make us 
nervous in an enlightening study of other really line pieces on love, 
enshrined in many a lyric of note. 

The finest of such love-lyrics, acknowledged on all hands without 
reserve, are the century attributed to Amaruka. 

is the ungrudging tribute paid, and with approval applauded by one of the 
learned commentators thereon. We have no plausible reasons to doubt the 
tradition that Amaruka was the author of these pieces. Simply because 
they are, each of them, embodiments of certain isolated pictures of love in 
some aspect or other, a few latter-day critics have thrown out the suggestion 
that Amaruka might have been only a compiler from several sources. We 
cannot easily set aside the testimony of poets, rhetoricians, and commenta- 
tors from about the ninth century onwards, that Amaruka was the real author 
thereof. Again, the internal evidence (the uniformity of the diction) does 
not warrant different authorships. In illustration, we may cite the existence 
of several didactic poems of single authors, embodying isolated phases of 
devotional emotion.' 

The high esteem in which the poem is held may be gathered from the 
fact that the authorship is, by some other tradition, foisted on Sri 
Sankaracharya, that great exponent of the Advaitic branch of philosophy. 
In their justifiable eagerness to ascribe to the great scholar, some 

of his admirers went so far as to ascribe this authorship to him, only to show 
to an admiring world, as they thought, that, though he entered Sanyasa 
directly from Brahmacharya^ without an experience of Garhastya when alone 
one has opportunities of a personal taste of love in its varied aspects, the 
Acharya could yet produce a lyric piece, which is a marvel even for those 
whose one aim of life is sensual culture. (To maintain one piece of 
tradition, another — the parahayapravesa — had to be invented.) 

Again, the interpolation in the original century of some spurious but 
easily detectable stanzas of many an anonymous poet of a far inferior order, 
only to pass them off for Amaruka’s, is another proof, if proof be needed, 
of the popularity of the original. 

Love united, love separated, love sundered by temporary waves of 
anger or jealousy due to a sense of injured pride or of wilful neglect, and 
love repentant, have all been subjected to critical analyses by one and all 
rhetoricians, revealing an admirable grasp of all the finer phases of sex- 
psychology. It is true that the rhetoricians have been influenced in their 
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analyses of theories by the illumining pictures depicted by poets of eminence 
that preceded them ; and it is equally true that the theories of rhetoricians 
guided the outpourings of the poets subsequent to them. I'ifutiial influences 
of poets and rhetoricians, preserved unbroken for centuries together, have 
given us standards of judgment for types of poems embodying the several 
rasas or aspects thereof. Thus, love united has been given a 

place, a little lower than any other phase of love including 

the shades of and 

With no apologies I have here ventured to place before my readers a 
few pieces from Amaruka depicting the finer phases of Srlngam, and leave 
them to enjoy the pictures that the pieces may suggest in their minds, with 
a background of the masterly touches of the poet reflected in their sub-con- 
scious layer. The stanzas are selected from different places of the poem 
but are here arranged in a graded order, expressive of how, when offended 
by an apprehended or suspected indiscretion of the lover, love displays its 
injured amour propre in a Nayika, according to her age and experience. 

1. Here is a young Nayika, untaught in all the arts and artifices of a 
self-respecting love, trying in her own way to chastise her lover, a consum- 
mate adept in the art, with a warning that a repetition of his indiscretion 
would only invite on itself serious consequences. 

II 

(In an overpowering anger he is closely locked in her tender arms, taken to 
the chamber, and censured, with tears in her eyes, in an assembly of her 
maids-in-waiting, while all along he smiles away his guilt, and that in a tone 
of injured innocence.*) 

2. The lover comes conscious of his guilt, not exactly aware of the 
sort of welcome in store for him ; but she is silently angry that he has not 
even the grace to accost her as usual. A few anxious moments on either 
side pass on, with sly looks of each on the other. On some pretext he laughs, 
and she ends in tears. 

f% TTF ^ i 

mj ii 

* TransJatioas ase aor literal ; they are more in the nature of paraphrase. 

3 
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3. A higher stage is reached, when the lovers share the same bed,' but 
turn their faces away. Each is, as it were, dying for a rapprochement ; but a 
lingering self-respect stands in the way. Hours pass on and with them grows 
the anxiety for peace before it is too late. The faces turn, and eyes meet. 
In an immediate hearty embrace accompanied by an artless laughter, the 
anger melts away. 

4. A gradual external manifestation of the burning internal feelings of 
a wronged love cannot be better expressed than in what follows ; — 

f%^r%cT, ?ri:tTrf%r%^rr?:cf, 

jjrf^yjTi wiRi%53T%^ ^cnj:^o| jaurrac, 

=^S;^dflfr ^frmrf^ 33fr% ii 

(At a distance, her eyes grow anxious; on his approach they turn aside; on 
his addressing her, they grow wide ; on his venture to embrace, they turn 
scarlet; and when he actually tugs at her garment, their brows are knit 
together. But when he kneels at her feet, as a last desperate attempt at 
reconciliation, oh! wonder of wonders, they are filled with tears.) 

5. As a result of her lord’s suspected wilful neglect the Nayika deter- 
mines to have nothing more to do with him, and expresses it in so many 
words ; but alas, her anxious looks cast on his path at the very moment 
betray her feeble determination. 


’EJJf f5C5t ^RW: ^4 rli dS 
sf ?ri% =g7555rwrrT 4' i 

Trr:Trw?n|^"r^ rTc^'rrra: 


( Let my heart burst, and let love emaciate my frame ; my friend, hence- 
forth shall I have none of that fickle-hearted lover.’ Having said so in her 
surging anger, the gazelle-eyed one looked frequently on the path that might 
bring him back to her.) 


6. Here is a determined attempt to pose anger,, when next her lord 
comes to her; but at every stage of practice it is broken down by something 
or other quite beyond her powers. That is the source of bitter disappoint- 
ment to the Nayika who is not inexperienced. She complains to her friend— 
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5f[f% ^T%r^R^ I 

wAw>"^ %^i% tTfrr^frT^?^5T% 

# R^f^JT w4 ?rRw ^[%r^ II 

(The brows are knit, but the anxious eyes indulge in stealthy looks of love ; 
^^ord5 aie controlled, yet the treacherous face betrays the hidden smile ; some- 
how the heart is taught to keep hard, but the limbs refuse to suppress the 
thrill of jo}’. Alas, how can my anger fulfil itself in his presence ?) 

Pitiable indeed is her plight. 

7. Unlike in the previous case, success has here been achieved bv the 
Nayika in her rehearsals of an angry pose. There is a ring of an enviable 
pride of achievement, as she recounts the several stages of practice. But in 
the end there is a tragic resignation as to the expected fruit of the experiment. 

firtf STOmt, 

(For long, the brows have been taught to knit; the eyes have been drilled to 
close; the smile has been brought under control ; silence has been diligently 
practised; somehow the heart has also been induced to be bold. I have thus 
far made every arrangement on my part, but the fruit of it all lies in the 
hands of God.) 

She is unconsciously realizing the philosophical truth expounded in the 
Bhagavat-Gita : II 

8. The rehearsals over, the regular trial commenced. The several 
stages were ail successfully gone through. But the strain on the heart 
proved too much in the end, and the show of anger broke down like a verita- 
able house of cards. That’s the confession of the Nayika, Let us hear her : — 

xT W#T:, 

qrd’df II 

^My face in opposition to his was bent down ; the eyes were lowered 
to my feet ; the ears, eager to hear iiim, were closed ; the treacherous 
perspiration on my temples was shielded with my palms ; but my bosom 
swells and threatens to burst. What shall I do, my friends ?) 

Who can be so hard-hearted as not to express a word of sympathy to 


her ? 
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9. Success has been achieved. The pose of anger went on, as had 
been planned ; and the lover came, and was rejected. He turned back in 
bitter disap[)ointment. But what has become of the Ipve ? Is she happy? 
Far from it. Equally bitter is now her rernorse, and she rebukes her friends 
for having brought her to this predicament. She complains : — 

(Hot breath scorches my face ; the heart is torn to shreds; sleep refuses 
to visit the eyes; my lord’s face is not to be seen; day and night I am 
obliged to keep lamenting; the limbs are enfeebled; and my lord has been 
cruell}’ rejected. M}’ friends, for what earthly benefit did 5 '^ou make me angry 
with my lord ?) 

We have no doubt she has been wiser after the event, and will forbear 
repeating the dangerous experiment, even at the risk of incurring her friends’ 
displeasure. 

10. Here is a Nayika who knows the how and why of what she should 
do, when next the offender should come to her.- She needs no instructions 
at others’ hands. Her injured pride dictates to her how to return the injury. 
When the lover stealthily comes and folds her in his arms from behind, she 
tears herself from him, and says, not in faltering accents, 

3TfR?r i;:T%crr 

(What have you gained, fair sir, by thoughtlessly forcing me thus into your 
arms from behind, and that when in my grief I was innocent of your presence ? 
Look here, sir, you have only spoilt this beautiful sandal paste of your 
sweet-heart transmitted on to your chest, by this oily impression of the 
unwanted plait of hair of my wretched self.) 

The lover has got what he deserved, and we believe he has humour 
enough to appreciate himself even in this rejection. 

11. The anger is there, deep-seated in her heart; but she does not 
make any fuss about it. Those days are gone, and now she is experienced 
enough not to exhibit her protestations. That is why 



^TT ^?:^q^?rwT%qT%: 
rq^Tf^rf^m ^?rRf#qg ii 

(She did not prevent his coming in, nor turn her face aside; nor even did 
she utter a word indicative of her temper. Bat she simply cast on him a 
look of indifference that spoke of no deference due to him as against others 
around her.) 

No surer weapon could have hit the heart of the culprit. 

12. Her past experiences are not let go without a lesson learnt from 
them. A mere inactive indifference may not bring round the offender. A 
counter-move at every stage of his approach would alone be effective. Let 
us hear what the lover himself says of her — 

q3:F^fqf|?ft qitr , 

JTT^fq !l 

(Suspecting my prostration, she draws her garment close on her feet; on 
some pretext or other, she suppresses her surging smile ; she does not look 
straight at me; and when I converse, she turns to her maid and speaks. Let 
alone her spontaneous love; even this sprouting of anger is quite enchanting.) 

Yes, the lover is more than compensated for the loss of the usual mode 
of welcome. 

13. A mere counter-move may or may not be effective. But if it be 
skilfully turned on to the lover and made to serve an ostensible purpose not 
likely to be misinterpreted, it would in realit}^ achieve a deeper aim ; and it 
would win her the distinction of keeping herself above board at the same 
time. Hence 

qn:f^r 

mm ^r%%cr: i 
BTT^iqrfq qft^^t 

WA-i qcgq=qFcr^ig^^T ^iq*. ii 

(Respectfully meeting him half-way, she avoided sitting together in one seat; 
going out to fetch pan supari, she did not give room for a speedy embrace ; 
directing her maids in the necessary arrangements, she did not take part in 
the conversation. Thus was her anger fulfilled in a skilful welcome extended 
to her lord.) 
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These few extracts, I trust, will leave a fair impression on the reader’s 
mind as to how the poet has handled the liner and subtler shades of anger in 
love, and how his masterly touches are enlivening without bordering on the 
vulgar. If critics do not assume a nervous shyness on the mere mention pf 
conjugal love, but with a sympathetic insight enter into the heart of the poet 
and see beauty as he himself sees, they will realize, with that immortal 
singer of the West, that 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. ” 



NEW IDENTIFICATION OF PONMALIGAI-T-TUNJINA 
DEVA WITH ADITYA II KARIKALA. (966-970 A.D.) 

By S. Soma Sundara Desikau, Esq. 


The object of the following article is to examine the validity or otherwise of 
the identification of Ponmaligai-t-tunjina Deva (the king who died at the 
Golden Mansion) with Sundra Chdla Parantaka 11 and to suggest a new 
identification of that king with Aditya II Karikala, son of Parantaka 11. 

Dr. Hultszch’s Theory, 

The term Ponmaligai-t-tunjina Deva was first brought to notice by Dr. 
Hultszch as occurring in an inscription**' in which Aj war Parantakan Kunta- 
vaiyar, sister of Rajaraja the Great and the daughter of Sundra Chdia Paran- 
taka II is said to have set up the statue of the king who died at the Golden 
Mansion, The learned Doctor took the expression of Poninaligai-t-tunjina 
Deva to mean the ‘ god who was sleeping in the golden palace ’.f it 

could hardly mean that; Tunjia is euphemistic for dead and Deva is an 
honorific for king. And hence, the reference here can only be to a king who 
died in the Golden Mansion, i.e,, at Chidambaram and not to a god.J 
Narayanaswami Ayyar’s Theory, 

M. Nara 3 'anas\^ ami Ayyar of Triplicane published some Tirupati in- 
scriptions§ in one of which mention is made of a gift of some jewels to the 
God at Tirupati in the sixteenth year of Rajaraja I by Parantaka Devi 
Amman alias Devi Ammar who calls herself a daughter of a Chera king and 
the queen of Ponmaligai-t-tunjiiia Deva. He identified Ponmaligai-t-tunjina 
Deva with Sundra Ch6ja Parantaka. II which was repeated by Gopinatha 
Rao in his Chola Vainsa Charifra Ciirukkam,\\ Narayanaswami Ayyar took 
the name Parantaka Devi Amman to mean the queen of Parantaka 11,11 and 
as she calls herself the wife of Ponmaligai-t-tunjina Deva, he concludes that 
this king was the same as Parantaka II. If she were the wife of Parantaka II, 

* ^ rffT^arrBsQ^QjiT suffi^ojCo^eiiiT iD^nr 

Q^eSJdJfTif urrfTfh^s^ (^fB^0S)suuj(rif ^ ©UFeiFiDn 

No. 6, .S'././., ii. 

t p. 72, footnote 1. t IhUi,, Addenda and Corrigenda, part 5. 

g QufTSd QLi(§r^^6))4^Qs'-^6i9iLfLb UoisTw/rs^ 

lurrtOijQ 16 G<f0U)fri^iT LDs^nif (pUfrokLorrerfls^^u^bi) (p^ei^iurr/t 

. C_ii) ^§'l1L-.00 tM^LDLDSSr 

II p. 12. 

FfTS^n- ^fB€tS)^iurr<^uu ^‘[imiu.rrih uonih^<s.6bJ i^t>sTg}j ^euvisT ldqjsst 6)9 u9osr G^umrr^^LU 
‘ urjrfih^^ Q^6)9(piJU6tr ’ ero-STu^i^p Qsrr&fi^nQouemOym^ Sen Tamil, iii, p. 105. 
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we wonder why she has not said so but call herself the wife of Poiima|igai-t” 
tufijina Deva in the very opening line of the same inscription. Further, the 
phrase Pardntaka Devi cannot mean in Tamil Parantaka’s wife,*** though 
Parantakan Devi may be used in that sense ; but even this use is not found 
in inscriptions. Thirdly, we know definitely .that Sundra Ch6ia Paran taka’s 
queen Vanavan Madevi who was also a daughter of a Cheraman, committed 
sati on the death of her husbandt and therefore could not have lived in the 
sixteenth year of Rajaraja I (who succeeded this Parantaka, nineteen years 
after he died), to make the donation above referred to. Therefore the^ 
identification of Ponmaligai-tTunjina Deva with Parantaka II is absurd. 

Venkayya’S Theory. 

Venkayya has brought to our notice another inscriptionj in which the 
name of Pcnmaligai-t-tunjina Deva appears and has also identified hini with 
Parftntaka II. Therein a V^lan Sundra Chdia is said to have doiiated in 
the third year (not in the ninth year as VenkaN ya says) of Poumfiligai-t- 
ttinjina D^va a lamp in memory of his father Siri 3 ^a V^lar who died in a 
battle at Ceylon. § We learn from an inscription i| 'of the sev^eiith year of 
Par&ntaka II that Sifiya Velar was the General of this king and also his 
brotherdn-law. In the fourteenth year of this king, the wife and daughter 
of the General above referred to, set up lamps in memory of their husbatld 
and father respectively. If So, we have to come to the conclusion that Siriya 
Velar must have died some time between the seventh and fourteenth year 
of Parantaka 11. If Ponmaligai-t-tunjina D^va is to be identified with 
Parantaka II as suggested by Venkayya, then, he would be led to conclude 
that Siriya Vela after d 3 dng in the third 37ear of Parantaka II donated to 
temples in the seventh year f of the same king. Hence it is WMfig to 
identify Pomndligaut-tiinjina Deva with Parantaka IL 

Recently three inscriptions found at Rajarajapuram now known as 
DSdhapuram^ in the South Arcot District have been used to support 

* Parantakan D6vi, Parantaka D^vi are common names of members of tbe royal family. 
Cf. LDsefririt u iritis Q^^sSlcufrir^ wife of Gandaraditya, and the other tWo nainfes 

occurring in Ibis inscription itself. 

t Tiruvalangadu Copper-plates, v. 65. S././., vol. ii, p. 420. 

t ,No. U6of 9b(980 of.S././.,1^). 

g ^§LDB<^(Surfei)LJ G'<g=oi;a9 

suusiQSirr [rnQ^!h0a susiuhniLQ ihmLQy ihir ikishuif 

Qu(T6bT.U}(T6ffl^sii3^ Q^6LnfS(^jjrr6m3 3-ov^ ppi^0^u ulIc- 

(S' 3 >it(BLbLifr^ff Gsusn/TosT ^nr^iu Qeu^rreifr wsetr QsusniTosr STfh^aCp^fTi^bir 
5././., V, No, 980, 

II Bpigfaphia Jndica, xii, p. 126. 
iii, No. 122. 

$ See itltroductory note to page No. 119, vol. iii, .S’././., p. 255. 

^ Inscription Nos. 8, 10 and 17. 
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Venkayya’s theory. Three tem[)les were built b}' Sri Parantakan Kundavai- 
p-Pirattiyar, daughter of Ponmaligai-t-tiifijiiia Deva.* She has been 
wrongly identified with the sister of Rajaraja, who bore the distinctive 
epithet of Alvar Parantakan Kuntavaiyar and was the wife of Vandiya Devar, 
Lord of Vallam. Dadhapuram refer to Sri Parantakan Kundavai-p-PirattiN^ar, 
witfiout the epithet Alvar used in the case of the sister of Rajaraja and also 
her husband. The ladies Iiave made donations in one and the same year at 
two different places, the former at Tanjoref Rajaraja’s elder sister, the 
latter at Dadhapuram. { The former is specifically called Rajaraja’s elder 
sister and the latter the daughter of the Raja who died in the Golden 
Mansion. We shall show in the sequel that they are not one and the same 
person and that the former was the aunt and the latter the niece. 

New Identification. 

Who then was the king referred as Ponmaligai-t-tunjina Deva ? Frnni 
an inscription of Rajaraja found at Kattummannarkoil§ near Chidambaram, 
we learn that Karikala who cut off the head of Vira Pandya (t.e,, Aditya II) 
was killed by some traitors, 1| and the inscription embodies an order issued 
by the Rajakesari Varman (who was Karikala’s successor) in the second 
year of his reign to confiscate the lands of the relatives of the men who 
committed the murderous assault on the king. We do not know at what 
place exactly Karikala was attacked, but we may presume that he was able 
to reach the Golden hall of the temple of Chidambaram before he died- 
Nambi Andar Nambi, the contemporary of both these kings, says in his 
Tiruttondar Tiruvantati that an Aditya Ch6!a who conquered Ceylon, 
and who covered the temple of Chidambaram with gold, reached Sivaloka 
and was buried at the feet of the Lord. 11 Putting all these facts together, 
we can see that Ponmaligai-t-tunjina Deva was the same person as Adit37a II 
Karikala. In that case, we would be justified in stating that Sri Parantakan 
Kuntavai-p-Pirattiyar, daughter of Poamaligai-t-tuhjina Deva referred to in 
the Dadhapuram inscriptions is the niece ofi Alvar Parantakan Kurita- 
vaiyar, sister of Rajaraja and Aditya, sons of the same father Parantaka IL 

* Madras Epigraphist’s Report for 1918-19. 

f Couna) . , . .36Q'«^d) 

ffiLbL9rrrrtl^Liijn'/t 

LurriT 6i;^696ii63)£rajn' LDSfrCJ^Q^LUfr/t OarrCS^a 

j Gurred ^ j- fr n rr a a smCE 25-bj^ 

Gamii^a^ (h^0}/rif ihfTLiO) fhaaih s>siDL-.ujrrit 

(fi5=6v/T d^fFjLDa^ rriT |j| ugfr^^cSaijr ^ffi^emoL'UL^rrndi^ixjrr/T 


^ Madras Epigraphist’s Collection for 1920, No. 577. ■ 

II Madras Epigraphist’s Report for 1920. 

S] my article on Nambi Andar Nambi in Sd/i Tatm'/, Vol, xxvi and stanzas 50, 

and 80, Tirutiomiar Tiruvantati, 
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APOSTLE THOMAS. 

Was it a Mysore Maharaja that brought him to India ? 
By M. S. Ramaswami Aiyab, Esq., B.A., M.R.A.S. 


An ancient Western tradition connects Apostle Thomas with India. Our 
chief authority is the Syriac book of the ‘Acts of Thomas’. Greek, Latin 
and Ethiopic versions also of the tradition exist. Stripped of its miraculous 
elements and very briefly told the story is this. Ring Gudnaphar sent from 
India his agent' Habban to the West to procure a carpenter to build a palace 
for him. The agent went to Jerusalem, secured Apostle Thomas and 
returned to his sovereign. It is needless to tell in detail all that Thomas 
did in Gudnaphar’s land. Let it suffice to say that after securing followers 
there and leaving them in charge of one Xanthipus, the saint passed on to 
another country whose king was called Mazdai. Here also he made converts 
and as a result of his activities, he suffered death in this king’s realm. And 
so followed a follower of Jesus in the footsteps of his Master. Twenty 
centuries threw their dust over the tomb of Thomas in India and Gudnaphar 
and Mazdai and their kingdoms became forgotten tales. 

For a long time learned men thought that the tradition connecting the 
Holy Man with India was an idle tale. In 1517 some Portuguese adventur- 
ers discovered the relics of the Church of San Thom6 in South India and in 
1834 an American, Masson by name, discovered in Afghanistan a coin 
bearing the name of Gudapharasa or Gondaphares on it. Since then, more 
of his coins have been recovered. These events have placed the tradition 
upon a historical basis. As a result of the discoveries in Afghanistan, histo- 
rians believe that Gudapharasa mentioned on the coin was Gudnaphar 
of the Christian tradition ; that Gudnaphar belonged to Afghanistan; that 
Mazdai was a North Indian monarch ; that the saint did not visit South India 
and that the Church of San Thom6 there is not the Apostle’s tomb. 
Historians have not yet located Mazdai’s kingdom in North India ; they are 
still searching for it there. Men who hold such a view are mostly Protest- 
ants. Roman Catholics on the other hand believe that Big and Little 
Mounts near Saidapet were the scene of the Apostle’s martyrdom and that 
the Church of San Thom6 in Madras is his tomb. A fearful war is being 
waged over this question between the Protestants and the Roman Catholics 
and it is not yet ended. Learned historians search for spots hallowed 
by Thomas and humble devotees pray on them : thus matters stand. Most 
of the writers who doubt the truth of the tradition believe that the names 
of persons mentioned in it have no Indian ring in them. Since the scene 
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of the story is laid in India, the actors mentioned in it must be Indians 
and their names (however corrupted they may be) must represent Indian 
ones. It is not my intention to join in the fray with hot words. I leave it 
to learned men. Mine is an humbler task — that of questioning the more 
important persons of the tradition to tell their story so that I n^ay, like 
some village singer, sing old ditties and think of the olden days. 

Habban, according to the tradition, was an Indian. Name Habban of 
the Syriac book is Appan, Some of the other versions call him Abhanes. 
Abbanes is Appanna. The Syriac book does not say to which place Habban 
belonged. But Assemani’s comments on a poem written by Jacob of Sarug 
on the palace that Thomas built in India enable us to infer that he belonged 
to Mahuza. Mahuza was not a locality of Mesopotamia as Assemani thinks. 
No writer who has handled the subject seems to have realized the import- 
ance of this name which contains the solution to the problem. What place 
was it? Since Habban was an Indian, Alahuza must be a locality of India. 
Vincent Smith says in \\\^ Oxford History of India, “My personal impression 
formed after much examination of the evidence, is that the story of the 
martyrdom in South India is the better supported of the two versions of the 
saint’s death.” Now the saint, according to the tradition, visited Gudnaphar’s 
and Mazdai’s kingdoms. He landed in the first one, passed on to the second 
and was killed in the latter. If the version of martyrdom in South India is the 
better supported one, the region in which he was killed must be South India. 
Since he passed to the second kingdom from the first, the two kingdoms 
must have been adjacent ones. The kingdom in which he landed, therefore, 
must also have been in South India. Since the kingdom in which Thomas 
landed was the one from which Habban was originally sent, Mahuza must 
be looked for in South India. The name gives the clue to the locality. In 
Tamil literature a region is called Erumai Nadu (buffalo land). The Sanskrit 
word for Tamil Erumai is Mahisha and it is from this word that the name 
M3^sore comes. Al3^sore means Town of Mahisha {Mahish a ^-huff'dlo and 
Uni— town). Since our reasoning suggested the searching of Mahuza in 
South India, Mahuza is Alysore. Appan or Appanna that brought the Apostle 
to India was a Alysorean. 

The Svriac book calls Habban’s master Gudnaphar, Greek and Latin 
versions name him, on the other hand, Gondophoros and Gundaforus. One 
of the Ethiopic versions calls him simply ‘King of Gona’ without mentioning 
his name. What names could these be and how could they be reconciled? 
God’s names are taken in India as personal names. God Siva is a great 
dancer and he is called for that reason in Tamil Ktithan. Appa is frequently 
suffixed to personal names in South India. Gudnaphar is Knthan-apj)ar, Le., 
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Kuthappar* Kuthappar is the Tamil form of the Sanskrit name 'Nataraja' 
(Dancing King). Siva’s son God Subrahmaniani is a great warrior and he 
is. known on that account in Sanskrit as Skanda. In Tamil this name be- 
comes Kanda. Gondophoros and Gundaforiis are the Tamil. Kandappa- 
arasa (King Kandappa). It will thus be seen that the names of the Syriac 
and European versions are not metathetical forms of one and the same 
name as many writers imagine but different ones altogether. Ancient Indian 
kings frequently bore more than one name at the same time. Names 
Kuthappar and Kandappar must have been borne by Habban’s master as 
aliases for reasons that will he explained later on. 

. Habban was a Mysorean. It is natural to expect a king to send on 
an errand a man of his own country. So Gudnaphar and Habban must 
have, belonged to the same locality. Now there is an important piece of 
evidence to support such a conclusion. One of the Ethiopic versions (it 
will be remembered) calls Habban’s master ‘ King of Gona’. Gona in 
Kanarese (Kona) means precisely what Sanskrit Mahisha signifies — buffalo. 
King of Gona means King of Mahisha — King of M 3 ’^sore. So Gudnaphar like 
Habban belonged to Mysore. 

• In the Latin versions Gudnaphar’s capital is called Elioforum, Hyro- 
forum, Yroforum, Inforum and Hienoforum. Lewis Rice in his Mysore 
and Coorg says that the Aluvas were an ancient family of rulers who had their 
land situated chiefly in South Kanara. Aluva means ruler. Aluvas must be the 
same as the later Arasus (Urs or kings) of M57Sore. Elioforum is Aluvapuram, 
H^^roforum and Yroforum are Veerapuram, Inforum is Inapuram, and 
Hienoforum is Ayanpuram. The last two in Tamil mean king’s town. Future 
excavations will perhaps show whether Ayanur, north-west of Shimoga, was 
Ayanpuram, the capital of Kuthappar. Sir W. Hunter in his Indian Empire 
writes '*The famil}^ names of a forest tribe in (North) Kanara, now Hindus, 
bear witness to a time when they were Christians ; and there were probably 
other similar reversions.” In the light of m}^ discoveries these conversions 
probably go back to the time of Kuthappar. The finding of the coins of 
Tiberius and Caligula at Yesvantpur near Bangalore in 1892 lends additionalsup- 
port to my discoveries, for these emperors were contemporaries of the Apostle. 

-The Maharaja of Aluvapuram bore two names. Which of these was 
his personal name and why had he a second one? The coins discovered 
in Afghanistan decide the question. The Syriac book tells us that the 
king’s name was Kuthappar. Two of the names found on the coins are 
Gudapharasa and Gudaphara. They are the Tamil Kuthappa-arasa (King 
Kuthappa) and Kuthapi)ar and they tally with the name found in the 
Syriac text. ArHiaeologists aver that these coins belong to Apostle Thomas’ 
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time^(First Century A«D). The coins must have belonged to Gudna})har. If 
Gudnaphar was king of Mysore, how could his coins be found in Afgha- 
nistan, it might be asked. The idea that north has ever dominated 
south is a modern shibboleth. Did not the southern Caesars conquer 
northern Gaul and Britain ? Did not the Saracens and the Turks advance 
from Asia into Europe? The existence of Dravidian Brahui in Beluchi- 
stan clearly proves the advance of Dravidians so far. In addition to it 
I find the influence of Tamil on the Pushtu language of Afghanistan 
higher up north. Nannwautee in Pushtu, for instance, means I have come: 
and it is the Tamil ‘Nan vanden’. These facts show that southern Dekkan 
dominated in some way northern Beluchistan and Afghanistan in days of 
3^ofe. When facts were so, it would not have been difficult for a power- 
ful ruler of Mysore with South Kanara and the Arabian seaboard under his' 
control and with the Arabian Sea and the river Indus available for use to 
have been lord of Belucliistan and Afghanistan. That some Mysore king 
had advanced north in ancient da^s is ap})arent from Edv^^ard Thornton 
mentioning in his Gcizetteer of the Countries adjacent to India a town 
by the very name of “M^’esur” in Beluchistan. Though we do not know 
when and by whom that name was transported there, we may be sure of 
one thing. Savants agree that the coins discovered in Afghanistan were 
those of Gudnaphar. Arguments adduced by me show that Gudnaphar 
was king of M3'sore. The discovery of Gudnaphar’s coins in Afghanistan 
proves (when read with all the facts mentioned above) that that country 
was actually under the control of Mysore in his time. How does this 
fact help us to explain the two names that he bore ? 

“That which is one the wise call by many names ” sang an old inspired 
singer. Names Kuthappar and Kandappar represent the pleasure-loving and 
martial aspects of God. Parents give wffiat name they like to their children ; 
giving of names to persons is regulated b\^ the customs and practices of a 
country. There is nothing derogatory in parents giving the name “Dancer” to 
a child, as it is a name of God. But if that same name is bestowed on a man 
by persons other than parents, it would convey a bad meaning. Subjects and 
courtly poets proclaim rather the martial than the pleasure-lovung qualities of 
their lord. The discovery of Kiithappar’s coins far away from home points 
him out to be a great warrior. For all these reasons Kuthappar must have 
been the personal name of the king given him by his parents at his birth and 
Kandappar the surname of valour giv^en him b}" his panegyrists later on. The 
former name has survived in the Syriac text and tlie latter one in Greek and 
Latin versions. The coins bear both names. The honour of bringing to India 
an Apostle that worked with Jesus belongs to an ancient Mysore Maharaja. 
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iCuthappar’s name occurs nowhere else except in Thomas’ tradition. 
Who was this king whom Indian history has forgotten but Christian memory 
remembers ? Early South Indian history is still an unravelled tale. Buddhistic 
archaeology recovered the lost name and splendour of Asoka. Nature, which 
has surprised man so often, may surprise him once again and time may yet 
discover Kuthan and his capital. The brother of the king is called Gad. 
Kathan is a name still current in South India. Kathan was the name of King 
Kuthan’s brother. And Xanthipus the deacon in whose care Thomas left his 
followers when he went to Mazdai’s realm is, no doubt, Santhappa (Man of 
Peace). 

Let us quit Mysore and pass on with the Apostle to Mazdai’s realm. 
Prof.'Sylvain Levi of Paris equates the name Mazdai to Vasudeva and seeks 
for hiS' kingdom in North India. Dr. Medlycott equates the name to 
Mahadeva. The reason for searching North India is this. Since Gudnaphar 
had been fixed in Afghanistan as a non-Indian king owing to the discovery 
of his coins there, Mazdai’s realm is sought for in North India as it is adjacent 
to Afghanistan. No tradition at any time during all these twenty centuries has 
ever pointed to North India as the region of the Apostle’s martyrdom. Tradition 
on the other hand always points to Big and Little Mounts and the Church of 
San Thomd as the scene of Thomas’ martyrdom and as the spot of- his tomb 
in Mazdai’s realm. Since these places are in Madras, Mazdai’s realm must 
have been where that city now is. 

Mazdai like Gudnaphar was an Indian. His name too must be a Hindu 
one. In a paper on “A Hindu Tradition on St. Thomas” read before 
the Indian Historical Records Commission of 1924, Prof. P. J. Thomas 
of the Colombo University states that according to this east coast Hindu 
tradition Mazdai was of the fisherman caste. In this fact lies the clue to the 
understanding of the name. Fish is called in Sanskrit Matsya and in Tamil 
Massa. The Matsyas (fisher-folk) were a famous people in India in ancient 
times. The Markandeya Purana, locates a section of them in eastern India 
and Madras is in that part of the country. Since Mazdai was of the fisher- 
man caste, Mazdai is not Vasudeva or Mahadeva but Massa-deva (fisherman 
king). Tertia, Mazdai’s queen, and Visan, their son, are Tara-devr and Visayan 
(Vijayan) respectively. Visan’s wife, the crown princess Manashar,. is 
Minakshivaru. Was she a Telugu princess as varu is suffixed to her name ? 
Karish the king’s kinsman is Girisa. Mygdonia, his wife, must have been a' 
Magadhalady-Magadanni. And Sifur, Mazdai’s general, is no doubt Sivappar. 

Western or westernized books are our chief source at present . for the 
storj . But the scene of the story' was South India. So facts and names of 
persons and places must have been carried from South India to the West for 
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writing that story in Edessa, Constantinople and Rome. Edessa was in Asia 
and Constantinople and Rome are in Europe. But though Edessa was nearer 
India than the two other cities, still as Hellenization of the Syriac Church of 
Edessa had commenced long before its Bishop Rabbula completed it, the 
Indian names in the Syriac book also must have got their foreign tone in this 
process of Helleni^ation. In any case, however corrupted the names might 
be, it is not correct to say that they have no Indian ring in them. Indian 
versions of Thomas’ story are gradually being recovered by historians. A 
thorough search would bring to light a larger number of Hindu versions. But 
^*odium theologicum” prevents the proper investigation of the subject. From 
the Hindu tradition referred to before, we learn that a hermit, Baradwajha 
by name, befriended Thomas and tried to protect him when he was persecuted* 
Thomas is said to have taken refuge on the Little Mount near the Marmalong 
bridge. A man seeks refuge in friendly quarters and Indian hermitages were 
by the side of lakes or rivers. Was the cave in the Little Mount on the 
banks of the Adyar river Baradwajha’s hermitage? 

From Jerusalem along the Arabian Sea through South Kanara and Mysore 
over mountain, river and plain we have followed the saint by way of Big and 
Little Mounts to the sea-king’s home at Madras on the shore of the Bay of 
Bengal. Mazdai is Massa-deva. It could not be the name of the east coast 
king that put the Holy Man to death, for it is a dynasty appellation like 
Pandya-deva or Chola-deva. What could have been his name ? The previ- 
ously mentioned Hindu tradition calls him Kandappa-arasa (King Kandappa). 
Kandan or Kandappa is a common name on the east coast of Madras. Massa- 
deva had no surname of valour like Kuthappar. The Hindu tradition indi- 
cates that the surname that the Mysore king won by his prowess, his Madras 
contemporary got at his birth. Did Thomas labour inside or outside 
'India, in its southern or northern half ? Appanna, Kuthappar, Santhappa, 
Massa-deva, Visayan and Sivappar point to South India as the scene of the 
Apostle’s adtivities. Whatever was the personal name of the saint’s persecutor, 
there can be no doubt that it was to Kuthappar’s kingdom on the west coast 
that Thomas first came and that it was in Massa-deva’s realm on the east 
coast of South India that he won his crown of martyrdom. Let learned 
historians search, but humble devotees will pray : for human memory is not 
a book out of which pages can be torn. Where lies hid in Madras Barad- 
wajha’s hermitage, where Thomas found friendship and where lies, the prison 
in which Massa-deva threw him in anger? Nature may surprise man once 
agaiim with heir eternal surprises and blowing wind or falling ram may uncover 
f(g)f .so,rjje day that hermitage and that dungeon. 



SVETASVATAROPANISHAD. 

English Metrical Translation with Explanatory Notes. 
By D. Venkatramiah, Esq., B.A., L.T. 
{Continued from VoL XIX, No,- 4,) 


THIRD DISCOURSE. 

1. And He the Lord, the Absolute with His snare 
Of nescience rules with mighty powers and rules 
The many myriad world with mighty powers ; 

He’s alone at birth and dissolution too ; 

They are immortal, they that know Him thus. 

“'Snare^— so called because it is the raaya-net that holds the 
jiva within its folds. 

^ Vedic sing, for rules. 

Is vara gov^erns the world with his maya-sakti. 

— at the beginning of creation, as the prime cause» 

Isvara alone remains, 

— at the time of the dissolution of the universe 

2. He is alone the mighty Rudra, iiev’r 

A second doth exist ; He rules these worlds 
With his prowess great ; He dwells in all the men ; 

Creating all this vasty universe 

His protection gives and at the end destroys. 

= he who dispels sorrow. Rudra is taken to raeaa 

Isvara, 

5T 'T^^rsfr: ^ 5?rw;— the empirical 

world though existing cannot count as a second entity with reference to the all 
comprehensive Isvara. 

There are two other readings, d^T, of which are singular in form and 

have therefore to be construed With Since He is the sole Being, Rudra does 

not require a second, 

— showed his anger, is another reading. ^'’Td f ddld —drew it unto 

himself, destroyed it. 

— having created. 

JJddFF^ — all tlie fourteen worlds. 

Having by the power of mirya created the universe, He withdraws it at the end of time 
( pralaya) , 
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3. Behold His eye is everywhere and His face 
Is everywhere, His arms are everywhere, 

Aye His feet are everywhere and He 

To man doth join arms, doth join feet, 

Creating Earth and Heaven, the One, the Divine. 

As Virat, Isvara symbolises the whole creation and is the Universal Purusba. All the senses 
and the sense-organs may, therefore, be described as belonging to this Superman. 

. %5r; —all-seeing. 

— all-compassing. 

^ the particle should go with 

— forges, attaches ; lit. to make noise. 

'TK- — joins feet which enable creatures to move. 

also means ‘ with wings ’ in which case the sense would be — ‘ lie joins wings to 
birds’. 

— Heaven and Earth, i.e. the whole universe. 

^“having created . 

Isvara creates the universe in order that the jivas may partake of the fruits of their past acts 
and thus fulfil their destiny. 

The second half of the verse is somewhat differently explained by Sayana. ( Vide Vai. Samh. 
XVIII.) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

, srrf'fJTr — sroetI ^i'Ir ; 

cim Tcr|:, 5 

Xiie Lord brings under His control the whole of the universe with the aid of 
man’s dhanna and adhanna which stand for His arras and serve as the instru- 
mental cause and the five impermanent elements which serve 

as the instrumental cause. 

4. He in whom the Gods their origin find 

And their release too, the transcendent Lord, 

Rudra, the seer great, created He 
Hiranyagarbha, what time the world began ; 

May He on us wisdom and good bestow. 

This mantra removes the doubt that Isvara is the creator of inanimate objects only and not 
of sentient beings. 

— if we retrace the steps by which Agni and other Gods have derived 
their source, we light upon Isvara, the first cause ; it is in Him they lose their 
being. Hence — the seat of dissolution, 

— tfie seat of origin. 

is another reading ; God who is tran- 
scendent love ; or it may be taken as — He who transcends the 

universe. 

with wisdom leading to liberation. 

7 — vvith the right knowledge pertaining to the Brahman. 

with perfect wisdom. 


'5 
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5. O liudra ! with Thy aspect beneficent 
And teiTorless, dispelling all the sins, 

With that thy holy form, shine then, O Lord, 

Thou, that conferest bliss on Gods and men. 

— renowned, described at length in the scriptures. 

— auspicious. 

not striking terror ; a countenance that quells 

the fitful fever of life. 

— (Thy form) which burns all sins. 

tT:— — us ; (who are fit to receive thy grace having received the 
four-fold discipline.) 

'^3^T’-Ved. for with the body. 

— with thy unique beneficent aspect. 

r%n:2n^— voc. sing.*of §^^[5c^?r 

in the Vedanta the word ‘giri’ is used to mean Isvara who confers 
happiness on Gods and human beings. The phrase may also be taken to signify Rudra ; 

— one who residing in Kailasa grants 
happiness. The first interpretation suits the context better. 

3Tf»r^re^-3Tr%, — o God, shine there in Thy 

glory in our hearts. 

vFor other interpretations of ‘girisanta' see Sayana’s commentary, Vff/. Sam/i, XVII. 2. 

6. Thy hand a mighty arrow wields, O Lord 
Of bliss, make Thou that shaft innocuous, 

O fount of grace, to us who are mortals doomed 
And let no harm befall on man or world. 

The devotee pours out his heart in praise of the Lord. Rudra holding the world-destroying 
arrow is implored to stay his hand and save mankind from suffering. 

I give below Sayana’s interpretation of the verse : — 

\ — O Lord ; cHf 2ft ft (m^m) what arrow thou boldest in 

thy hand ? 

ft ?— for what purpose ? 

tor destroying enemies. 

I fJrRsr-f^rtr, Ww, %rT:, O Lord that dvvellest on 

Mount Kailasa protecting all beings. 

that arrow (obj. sing.). 

render auspicious, harmless. 

and. 

S^-SW'Ttsrrif ^ ; 5[ira--42Tft, *Tr flmi-ITT we pray 

that thou mayest not injure our sons and relatives as also our cattle a^d horses. 
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7. He is beyond the universe, He is 

Beyond the Brahman great, of mighty reach, 

Imbuing bodies of whatsoever shape 
With His hidden seat in beings all, alone, 

Secondless, enveloping all the worlds. 

The Ruler great, cognising whom, the Lord, 

As their very self they gain immortal bliss’. 

I . since He is the prime cause He is beyond the universe. 

II . He is above Virat, the Cosmic being, the aggregate gros.s body, 
iii, after the divine grace is won. 

above Hiranyagarbha, the Sutraiyuaji , the aggregate subtle 

body. 

"He is vast since He is unconditioned by time, apace or indeed by any entity 
other than Himself. 

?jr^T according to the size and shape of the body. 

-hidden in all beings ; just as fire inheres in wood whether straight or 

Crooked, the atman informs all bodies, wbatev'er their size — from elephants down to 
ants. 

— i. embracing all. 

C fN ♦ 

11. because He is the protector of all, He is like a 

citadel. 

This verse teaches that God is not only immanent but He is also transcendent, 

8. Verily I know that Being, that Person great 

Who transcends all, whose lustre is the lustre of the sun 
Who is afar from nescience dark and Him 
Alone perceiving one doth conquer death ; 

None other path there is for the supreme goal. 

It is avi'dya that hides the Reality and is the root-cause of the world of appearance and it is 
only by shaking off this nescience that one can escape from the ceaseless current of samsara. 
Other means such as large gifts, pilgrimages to holy places, etc., are intended only for the 
discipline of the mind leading^ on to self-knowledge which is the one solvent of the primal 
nescience. 

— I. the seer have understood. 

Lord, the dweller in the body,. 

• C rs • 

— matchless by the excellence of his qualities (Sayana). 

self-luminous consciousness, resplendent like the 

sun. 

Cp. HTO I 

II —Bfiag., VIII. 9. 

fm?r: T?;^rci. — as the Ikahman is of the nature of light and knowledge, it 

cannot have any real association with avidya which is of the essence of darkness. 

— ^he overcomes the demon of darkness. 
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The reading as found in Tail, Ar, HI. 13-1, is— 

— for attaining the highest (seat) goal 

there is no other path (than piaiia). 

The latter half of the verse is repeated in VI. 15. 

9. And none exalted is above the Lord 

Aye none apart from Him exists; than Him 
A tinier being ne’er can be, nor larger ; 

Unmoved and firm like a tree He stands all in 

His luminous self, and all alone He is 

And all this world is filled by Him, the Lord. 

— su peri or . 

subtler, smaller. 

that which is bigger. 

Cp. ■sT'iir^ofRr^ i icatha., i. 2 - 20 . 

— there is nothing superior or inferior to 
utman since a second entity is non-existent. 

■ — having a firm seat ; hence, unmoved, like a tree that stands motion- 
less in a place not exposed to winds. 

— i, ^ — in his own splendour, 

.. < 

11. g5I"^t)ecause it is in the mind that the knowledge of identity arises. 

iii. in the orb of the sun. 

iv. the region of Svarga. 

The first meaning seems preferable, 

o2fT^~~~'all this, the visible universe, is pervaded by the all- 

embracing Lord. 

10. Far above the world He’s, devoid of form, 

He’s free from ills and comprehending Him 
The wise attain the immortal stale, as those 
That swerve from Him, indeed in misery end. 

2 ^ '3rrr^: separated from the world. 

ii. — separated from Hiranyagarbha. 

* rv c 

or form implies separateness, but since Brahman is all-comprehen- 

sive, He has no form. 

— those who forsaking the path 

of the knowledge of unity pursue other means. 

end in sorrow only. 

. ■ . IL All .faces, all heads, all necks are His, 

He dwells within the core of all the beings, 

He embraces all, the Lord of bliss and might 
Omnipresent and blessed is the Lord. 
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Since I svara having created by His maya-sahti all the things of the universe entered into 
them, He is identical with jiva. Hence all faces, heads, ncclis and by implication all other organs 
are Isvara’s ; cf>, ^c^gl — having created it (the world), it alone he entered. 

Tait,, II. 6, 

— the Lord of might. More fully it is explained in the following passage : — 

I 

Vast power, righteousness, fame, wealth, knowledge, renunciation— these constitute bhaga^ 
T%^:->n55: — auspicioiisness. The word need not be taken in the sense of Siva of 
the Trinity. 

12. Of infinite bliss, He’s sovereign over the worlds ; 

The Lord propels the inward sense of man 
Towards the purest state serene ; and He 

Is Ruler, Light Supreme, and Eternal God. 

51[rH should be construed with some sncli word as ^ ’ understood ; 

" ' is another reading for ^ SniH ' JITIH — the attainment of 

the highest state. Max Muller takes the word to mean one of the Vibhutis of Yoga 
and translates the passage thus : — He possesses that purest power of reaching 
everything. This does not seem to fit in with the context. 

The sense of the passage is that Isvara gives the right stimulus to the seeker’s heart and puts 
him on the way to knowledge. 

13. Of the si 2 e of a thumb is the Lord — the inner Self, 

For aye within the hearts of men He dwells. 

Within the heart, desires, controlled and all 
Absorbed in Him can one cognise the Lord ; 

Immortal they that comprehend this Being. 

For the ideas contained in this mantra, cp, II. 1-12 and 13. 11. 3-17 and II. 3-9 of A'atha. 

by the intellect which is within the heart. This is an old 

psychological notion, 

‘ ^ — another reading is ; controlling desire, i.f„ steady. Explained also 

as the lord of knowledge. 

3Tra^F^:-3TfiT5Rnr%cr; well revealed. 

14. Of thousand heads is the Lord, of thousand eyes, 

Of thousand feet and He encompassing 

The worlds transcends them all by indies ten. 

The immanence and transcendence ot God are both emphasised. Isvara not only fills the 
entire universe but He transcends it. If the transcendent nature of tlie Supreme is not brought 
out, it would lead to pantheism. 

— by ten fingers’ breadth, used 2.^-, endless. 

^ 3TT%^;R' 1P4cT: ; — a^rST- 

Sayana Bhashya, 7\iH. Ar., Ill prapataka, 12th 

anuvaka; 1st pancbasati. 
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‘to the extent of ten inches’, is not to be taken literally. It suggests that the 

Supreme not only interpenetrates the whole universe but extends beyond it and is 
endless. 

The other meanings given, though not quite appropriate, are : — 

i. Ten inches above the navel, because God dwells within the heart which is ten 

inches above the navel. 

ii. Hiranyagarbha standing for five subtle and five gross elements. 

iii. Maya, five elements and four egos. 

iv. Ten senses. 

V. Ten quarters. 

This mantra occurs in Rig^Veda^ X, 90, 1, etc. 

15. And Isvara is all that we perceive 
All that was and all that is to be 
Aye, He of immortality is the Lord, 

Of everything that from Maya springs and grows. 

Though Isvara is transcendent, He is not far and away from the world : He is all-pervading. 
The world of perception ; the world superimposed on the Absolute. 

because it 

suffers change conditioned by time-variations, viz., past, present and future, the 
world is but the creation of avidya and is impermanent like the dream-world. 

Isvara, however, who is the substratum (^QTF^^R') is alone real. 

^-and ; of immortality. 

^R: — Isvara is the Lord of moksha. 

j ^1^ the world of perception. 

i,e., Maya ; — by Maya, 

3t(%-3Tcu^, — stepping 

.beyond its real self and appearing as different from the Absolute. 
^T^R^^^^-^appears, is born. Because He is the ground of this vast 
and varied spectacle of life, Isvara is the ruler of the universe. 

ii. Isvara who by his magic power manifests himself in creation is the bestower of 

moksha. 

iii. — grows much by food. 

‘‘Sayana in his commentary on the Rig-Veda and the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
gives another explanation, viz.^ he is also the lord of all the immortals, i.e., 
the Gods, because they grow to their exceeding state by means of food, or 
for the sake of food.” — Max Muller. 

This interpretation, however, does not appear to follow closely Sayana’s com- 
ment which is as follows 

^ 

; 2TsnT%^'^ 3Tf?Ri: ; 

sr^'icT annrMRN 

8#, rw^"t- 
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srrmfe ; cf^ ^35^- 

II 

All the three temporal states of the world— the past, the future and the present — 
are only manifestations of Isvara. They are as it were the limbs of the 
Universal Purusha, the Virat. Moreover, Isvara is the dispenser of moksha 
and because He steps across His causal nature and manifests Himself as 
the world of experience all for enabling man to reap the fruit of his karma, 
it is not to be supposed that the phenomena constitute His real essence. 

iv. The commentator Narayana construes the phrase thus : — 

(for 3T%5T), 

the moksha that He gives is superior to other kinds of bliss 

such as that of svarga. 

16. And Isvara’s hands and feet are everywhere 
And everywhere His eye, His head and face 
And everywhere His ear and in the world 
All-embracing, all-encompassing He dwells. 

Because Nature and all her work depend upon God for their manifestation, He may be said 
to dwell gathering all in His sweep. 

17. Who’s manifest in all the traits of sense 
And yet is free from senses all, who’s lord 
Of all, ordainer great and refuge 
Universal, whose ministry is for all. 

reflecting the properties of all the senses, light. 

unaffected by sense-impulsions and activities. 

Isvara while He enables all the sensory and mental operations to take place is Him- 
self detached from them ; cp. '' ” 

is another reading for "gf it may be taken as attributive to meaning 

‘mighty refuge’* 

— who ministers to us in all our needs. 

The attributes are all neuter nominatives except which is accusative in form. 
The gist of the verse is that the Supreme Being is pure consciousness and is not to be con- 
founded with the senses, their activities and objects. 

18. The soul within nine-gated town doth dwell 
And even as a swan it sallies forth 

To the outer world ; within its sway is held 
The regions all, of the quick and of the dead. 

Since the knowledge of the identity of the individual soul and Isvara is hard to comprehend, 
the teaching is emphasised. It is by His power of maya that Isvara creates the worlds of subtle 
and gross bodies and Himself entering them appears as jiva or individual soul. He is in conse- 
quence the sole director of this world-spectacle. 
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. Vt — jiva, or the individual soul residing in the body. 

— 4^, swan, the paramalman, so called because He destroys the effects of nescience, 

^l^J— out to reach the object-world of form and colour ; 
cp. Katha., II. l-l. 

——having under his direction. 

^^^~~both the static and the dynamic or the inert and the moving. 

19. And He has neither liands iior feet and yet 
Fleet of foot He is and all doth grasp, 

He sees sans eyes, He hears sans ears, He knows 
All that there is to be known but none there is 
The knower of Him. And Him they call the First, 

The mighty, and the peerless Isvara. 

By a kind of oxymoron Brahman, the Absolute, is described. How can He go fast who has 
no legs ? Because He is the constant witness of things known and unknown. He appears as 
though He is moving rapidly. Since the whole range of creation owes its existence to Isvara, He 
may be said to hold everything in His grasp. He is the very being, the moving principle of all 
organs — sensory and motor, and as such all activities are possible for Him without the aid of 
the organs. 

— the whole of the object-world. 

?rwr% %fTr there is none who knows Him ; cp, ” 

3fTg‘^-~"they, the Brahma-knowers, say. 

. * c 

First ; because He is the ultimate cause of the universe. 

having no second entity, 

20. He’s subtler far than the subtlest, vaster far 

Than the vastest ; the Atman dwells within the depths 
Of beings ; Him, the passionless and sublime. 

The Lord, who sees with all His senses stilled. 

Shall then remain from every sorrow freed. 

This same idea is contained in Kaiha.^ I. 2-20. 

one who is devoid of all desire to taste the joys of the 

world. 

•4TrR: ( 

— t>y the pacification of the senses. 51^1^1^’ is another reading 

meaning, by the grace of Isvara. 

The idea is that it is only by self-discipline and divine grace that one can realise the atman. 
For the worldly-minded the knowledge of God is an impossibility. 

21. And Him I know, the ageless and ancient yet, 

The self of all, whose being is everywhere 
Since He pervades this all, whose birth, the wise 
Deny and whose eternal state 

The seekers after God for sure proclaim. 
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Assurance is given of the true nature of the supreme being by one who has communed with 
God. What could be more convincing than the personal experience of the teacher ? 

— one who undergoes no mutation, 
etc. — whose birth is denied by the Brahmavadins. 

The phrase is also explained as ; — i. ^cTMIW^r^f—^birth and death. In the concep- 
tion of God, the notions of birth and death do not arise; ii. ) 

•s . 

etc. — the birth and destruction of the world are both God’s work, 
eternal ; the worlds may vanish but He will remain. 
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STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS No. XXVIL— ON AN 
ANDAMANESE MYTH ABOUT THE MALAYAN 
XINGFISHER AND THE BLACK-CAPPED 
PURPLE KINGFISHER. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


A GOOD deal of folklore has gathered about birds. This is on account 
of their possessing the power of flight and the gift of song. They figure 
largely in folklore as messengers between the sky and the earth, the bringers 
of souls and of babies, and lastly as the bringers of fire from divine or semi- 
divine beings. 

Many primitive peoples believe that Are was originally kept in the 
custody of some divine or semi-divine being, and that some bird flew up to 
the celestial regions, stole the fire from the divine or semi-divine being in 
whose custody it was kept, and brought it down to the earth. For instance, 
the Andamanese or the inhabitants of the Andaman Islands in the Indian 
Ocean, who are so low in the scale of civilization that they do not even know 
the art of fire-making, believe in the existence of a gigantic anthropomorphic 
being, called in different dialects, Biliku, Bilik, Puluga or Oluga. Biliku 
is sometimes believed to have created the earth and the first Andamanese. 
There is a tradition to the effect that the ancestors of the Andamanese, who 
lived on the other side of the strait, had no fire. One day, the kingfisher 
flew up to Biliku while she (or he) was sleeping, and stole fire from her 
(or him) and supplied it to the said ancestors of the Andamanese. When 
Biliku discovered this theft she (or he) was very much angry with the king- 
fisher and threw a fire brand (or a pearl-shell knife) at the kingfisher and 
went away to the sky (or to some place towards the north-east).* 

Another version of thh Andamanese myth is to the effect that, after a 
great flood had extinguished all fire upon the earth, a deceased islander came 
as a kingfisher to the four human survivors of the flood, and offered to help 
them. The kingfisher flew up to the sky and attempted to bring away on 
his back a burning log, which he found by the side of one of the gods. The 
log accidentally fell on the god who, becoming exasperated, lifted it and 
hurled it at the daring intruder. It missed the bird but fell to the earth 


* Fidd The Handbook of Folklore. By C. S. Burne, new edition. London : Sidgwick and 
Jackson, Limited, 1914, pp. 110 — 11. 
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near tlie very spot where the four shivering survivors of the flood were seated 
bemoaning their fate."^ 

Now, tlie kingfislier referred to in the two foregoing Andamanese 
myths must be either the Malayan kingfisher {Alcedo beavani, Wald) or 
the Black-Capped Purple Kingfisher [Halcyon pileata, Bodd,)^ for these birds 
appear to be found not only in the Malayan peninsula but also on the 
neighbouring Andaman and Nicobar islands. 

It is impossible for me to say why the aforementioned kingfishers were 
selected by the Andamanese myth-makers for playing the role of iire-bringers. 
Perhaps it is on account of the strong power of flight which enabled them to 
fly up to the sky and bring back the lire. 

An analogous legend which is current in Europe is to the effect that the 
little bird wren flew to heaven to fetch down fire for the use of mortals and 
accidentally had his tail feathers burnt. f 

A similar legend is current among the inhabitants of Nomoluk, one of 
the Caroline Islands in the South Pacific Ocean. They have a tradition to 
the effect that human beings were taught the art of fire-making by the gods. 
Olofact, the cunning master of flames, gave the fire to the bird called the 
Urvi, and ordered him to convey it to men upon the earth. Accordingly, 
taking the fire in his bill, the bird flew from tree to tree in the woods and 
stored it up therein. Hence, men extract fire by rubbing two pieces of wood 
together.J 

In the preceding four myths we find the two undermentioned facts 
figuring prominently : — 

(1) Fire used to be kept in heaven under the custody of some god 

or some supernatural being; 

(2) Some bird, like the kingfisher or the wren, or the Urvi flew up 

to heaven and, having stolen fire tiierefrom, brought it down to 
the earth for the use of mortals. 

In Greek mythology, however, we find that a human being named 
Prometheus stole fire from heaven and brought it down to the earth for the 
use of men. Similar!}’, many other peoples have their, respective culture- 
heroes who are to this day adored by them for having established cities, 
introduced the arts of agriculture and metallurgy or, like Prometheus of Gieek 
mythology, for having stolen, fire from heaven and brought it down to the 
earth for the use of their respective peoples. ______ 


* F/Vf the article entitled : Bird Mythology. By R. P, P. 
CCXXV)’ for July 1901, pp. 74—78. 
t Op. cit.^ pp. 74 — 75. 

t Vzdo The Gohiezi Bough , By Sir J. O. Frazer, abridged 
& Co. 1923, pp. 707—708. 
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STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS No. V.— ON A BIRHOR 
iETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE ORIGIN 
OF THE SABAI GRASS. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mttra, M.A,, B.L. 


The Sabai Grass (Ischoemum angustifoliurn, Hack) belongs to the order 
Graminede, Its vernacular names are Bhahar in Hindi, Bahvt or Baboi, Saba 
in Bengali, and Sabai in Hindustani. It is a perennial grass with strong 
wiry stems, clothed at their bases with woolly pubescence. Its leaves are long 
and narrow and furnished with involute edges. Each stem bears tw’o or four 
racemes, composed of numerous spikelets which are densely clothed 
with brownish or golden-coloured silky hairs. 

This species of grass occurs plentiful!}^ in the Sub-Himalayan tract as well 
as in the hilly parts of Bundelkhand and Central India. It is frequently found 
associated with Eriophosum coinosum. It is for this reason that Wallich 
and Ro 3 de committed the error which has been recently corrected, of viewing 
both as one and the same. Eriophosum is a sedge ; while Ischoemum is a 
grass. But both are, no doubt, utilized for the same purposes. 

This grass is used in paper-making and in the manufacture of string, 
rope, mats and baskets. 

Dr. King, in his Report of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, for 1882- 
1883, has said : — ‘‘'This grass abounds in the hilly parts of Bihar and Chutia 
Nagpur where it is known as Sabai. From these regions it can be obtained 
in quite considerable enough quantity to make its utilization as a paper- 
material a feasible project.*’ 

The Sabai grass yields two crops in the year, — one in September and the 
other at the end of October or in earl)^ November. It is understood that the 
Bally Paper Mills, Calcutta, still continue to use a considerable amount of the 
Sabai grass drawing its supplies from Chutia Nagpur and Nepal Terai. 

It may be stated here that the two most important indigenous paper- 
grass fibres in India are the Munj and the Bhahar (or Sabai) grass."^' The 
Birhors are a small Dravidian tribe which lives in the hilly and jungle tracts 
of Chota Nagpore. From . what has been stated above, it would appear that 
theS<7&a/ grass {Ischoemum angusti folium) grows plentifully in the hilly tracts 
of Bihar (which includes the Santal Parganas) and of Chota Nagpore, where 
also the Birhors have their habitat. The peculiarly tufted and hairy appearance 

* J/'ufg The Dictionary of Economic Products of India, By George Watt, M.B., C.LE. in 
four volumes, published by W. H. Allen Sc Co., London, 1S90. Vol, IV, pp. 526-528. 
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of the Sabdl grass attracted the notice of these primitive folk, the thoughtful 
members of which, being devoid of all scieiitihc knowledge, \\’erc luiable to hit 
upon the true causes which gave this grass its tufted and hair}* appearance. 
As the result thereof, these keen-witted Hirhor seekers after knowledge 
invented the undermentioned aitiological myth to account for the origin of 
the afore-described tufted and hairy appearance of the Sabdl grass : — 

Once upon a time, there lived seven Birhor brothers and their only sister. 
One day the sister while chopping for cooking happened to cut her fingers 
and wiped the blood thereof with the greens. Thereafter she cooked these 
blood-stained sags which became uncommonly tasty. When her brothers 
returned home from hunting and ate the sags, they found the same to be 
exceedingly sweet. When they came to know that it was their sister’s blood 
which had given the greens this exquisite taste they made up their minds to 
kill her and eat her flesh. Accordingly the six elder brothers killed her 
and ate her flesh. But the youngest brother who loved his sister dearly and 
did not take any active part in killing her, did not partake of the portion of 
her flesh which was given to him to eat. Instead of eating this flesh, lie 
buried the same in the earth. From the buried flesh of his sister, there 
sprouted up a fine bamboo-shoot. 

An old beggar and his wife cut this bamboo and, from it, made a liendra 
or guitar in which dwelt the spirit of the murdered Birhor sister. Shortly 
afterwards, the youngest brother came to know that the spirit of his dead 
sister lived in the beggar’s liendra or guitar. So he surreptitiously exchanged 
his own guitar with the beggar’s spirit-haunted liendra, and brought the latter 
to his own home. 

Whenever the youngest brother left his home and went out on business, 
the spirit of his deceased sister could come out of the liendra and cook nice 
and tasty dishes for him, which he ate with great gusto. Getting astonished at 
this and desiring to know w^ho the unseen visitor could be, who cooked such 
nice food for him, he hid himself one da}^ and caught hold of his sister. Then, 
recognizing each other and hearing from her 3’oungest brother the story 
of his great’ affection for her and of his abstinence from eating her flesh, 
she no longer dwelt in the guitar but stayed back in her brother’s house 
where she looked after the household affairs and did the cooking. 

For the purpose of punishing his six elder brothers who had so cruelly 
killed their* sister to eat her flesh, the youngest brother gave a feast to 
which he invited the former. After the six elder brothers had heartil}^ eaten 
the meal, their sister appeared before them and rated them roundly for having 
killed her. Hearing this reproof, their consciences were smitten with com- 
punction and self-upbraiding for their cruel and heartless conduct; and they 
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exclaimed : “ We do not wish to live any longer. Let the earth yawn and 
we will enter the chasm and be engulfed in it.” At this, the earth opened 
up and the six elder brothers, who had now become repentant, entered the 
chasm and were about to be completely swallowed up therein when their 
sister stepped forward and, catching hold of the locks of hair on their heads, 
tried to save them from being buried alive. But lo and behold ! before she 
could extricate them from their living grave the}^ were swallowed up by the 
earth. Only the locks of hair of their head were left in her hands. These 
locks of hair were miraculously metamorphosed into the sabdi gras?i.^ 

From a careful analysis of the foregoing myth, we find that, by fabricat- 
ing it, the Birhor myth-maker has fulfilled the three undermentioned 
objects : — 

(1) He has explained, in a fascinating way, the origin of the tufted 

and hairy appearance of the sabai grass. 

(2) He has inculcated the great moral lesson that all virtuous acts 

must be rewarded ; while all acts of nefarious wrong-doing should 
be invariably and drastically punished. In the present case 
the six inhuman elder brothers have been very rightly punished 
for their grossly cruel conduct towards their onl}^ sister. 

(3) His myth also illustrates the fact that, in some cases, the victim’s 

natural feelings of affection get the better of his or her feelings 
of vengeance, and, being saturated with the milk of human 
kindness, cr}^ for mercy to those who have behaved inhuman!}' 
to him or her. 

The foregoing myth is also current, in modified forms, among another 
Dravidian tribe, namely, the Santals of the Santal Parganas as also among 
a Kolarian or pre-Dravidian tribe, namely, the Hos of Singbhum. 

In the Santali folktale entitled: Seven Brothers and Their Sister, \ 
the sister is sacrificed by the six elder brothers as an offering to the water-' 
spirit who is not allowing water to come out of a tank which they are excavat- 
ing. The sister miraculously comes to life again and, meeting with her seven 
brothers, reproves them for their heartlessness in having mercilessly sacrificed 
her. On this, they struck the earth with an axe whereupon- the ground 
opened up ; and when the brothers were about to be swallowed up 
therein, she caught hold of her youngest brother’s hair and tried to save him 
from being buried alive. But the hair was left in her hand ,and all the 
brothers were engulfed in the yawning chasm. She afterwards planted the 


* For the fuller version of this Birhor myth, vide The Birhors. By Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Ray, M.A., B.L., M.L.C., Randi : 1925, pp. 427 — 436. 

t Santa/ Fa/k'Ta/es, By A. Campbell, Bekhuria ; 1891, pp. 106- 110. 
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hair in the earth which was metamorphosed into the sabai grass (in Santali, 
it is called the Bach Korn grass). 

In another Santal variant named; How the Sabai Grass Grew,'^ the, 
incidents mentioned in the Birhor myth set forth above, also occur. 

The incidents narrated in the Birhor myth summarized above also occur 
in a Ho folktale entitled : The Origin of the Sabai Grass.f These happened 
in the following way : — When the heroine’s five brothers, who had killed her, 
became repentant and were pardoned by her (who had, in the meantime, 
been restored to life), they knelt down and beat the ground with their hands 
out of sheer shame whereupon the earth opened up and swallowed them, 
leaving only the hairs of their heads projecting out of the ground. From 
their hairs grew up the sabai grass. 

There now remains only another point to be discussed. It is the fact 
that a bamboo grew up from the buried flesh of the murdered Birhor girl. 
This is- another illustration of the primitive man's belief that the blood is 
the seat of- the soul of the vegetable or of the vegetation-spirit. I have already 
fully dealt with and discussed this point in my paper entitled On Two 
Dusan Aetiologioal Myths about the Paddy Tlant'' which has been published 
elsewhere.^ 


* Vidii Man iu India, Vol. VI (1926), pp. 140 149. 

t Vjide Folklore the Santal Parganas. By C, H. Bompas, London. David Nutt. 1909, p. 106. 
t Op. Cit,f p, 4^7„ 



Errata in the Article “ Some Problems of Identity in Early Vijayanagar 
History”, pp. 251-269 of Vol. XIX, No. 4 of this Journal. 


No. 

Page 

Line 


1. 

252 


Footnote 2, line 4 — For 1368 read 1367. 

2, 

253 


„ 2, line 1— For 1368 read 1369. 

3. 

254 


,, 1, line 1 — For 75 read 35. 

4. 

J5 


„ 2, line 1 — For 14th read 21st. 

5. 

256 

23 

For ‘Chadala’ read 
‘Chaudala’. 

6. 

257 


Footnote 1, line 1 — For S. 1298 read S. 1278. 

7. 

259 


,, 5, line 2 — Om/V the bracket after *Wed- 

nesda}'’ and insert it after 
‘Sankranti' in the next line. 

8. 

262 

18 

After/. B. Br. A. S., IX, insert p. 225. 

9. 

263 

1 

After ‘‘ identical ’’ insert a dash. 

10. 

tt 

29 

After Angirasa pnt a full stop in ])lace of comma 
and make the next letter “ b ” capital. 

11. 

264 

7 

Change ‘Voedyar’ into ‘Vodeyar’. 

12. 

265 

5-7 

Strike off the three lines ‘Bukka I 

Mallappa Vodeyark 

13. 

>> 

19 

Remove the figure 1 above Malladevi to line 17 
. above the word ‘inscriptions’. 

14. 

266 

17 

Insert ‘as’ after ‘becomes read’. 

15. 



Footnote 2 : — For 96 read 196. 

16. 

267 

34-35 

Print ‘Names wrongly Bukka IF in the 

next line in thick type. 

17. 

>) 

37 

Omit the colon after ‘Vijayanagar kings’. 

18. 

268 

21 

Insert 108 after ‘Taluk’. 

19. 

>> 

22 

For Ma. Su. read MAsi. 

20. 

>> 

39 

Change ‘para. 6’ into ‘page 255’. 



NOTES. 


Dravidic Place-Names in the Plateaux of Persia. 

Mr. R. S. Vaiovanati-IA AivAR’S interesting article on “ Suniero-Draviclian 
and Hittite-Aryan Origins ” appearing in the latest inimber of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society (April 1929) provides much material for reflection to 
the Dravidologue. 

Various theories have been put forward to explain the origin and the affinities 
of Dravidian ; ])ut none of them so far has been scientific enough to compel 
conviction. Caldwell suggested that while Dravidian was most allied to the Finno- 
Ugrian group, there were also numerous word-correspondences between Dravidian 
on the one hand and Indo-Germanic, Semitic, Chinese, Japanese and even the 
Negrito languages on the other. The theory of Australian affinities, put forward 
about a century ago by Norris, appears to have received the approval of a very 
recent Italian scholar, A. Trombetti.* Pater W. Schmidt, however, who is a 
distinguished student of the Australian group of languages, rejects this theory of 
Dravido-Aiistralian affinities. The prevailing impression amongst the generality 
of scholars— an impression for which strict scientific proof is still lacking— is that 
the Dravidian race and language, like the Aryan, may have had its origin some- 
where in Central Asia, and thence spread to India prior to the advent of the 
Aryans. The isolated Dravidian dialect — Brahui — of Baluchistan indicates, 
according to this view, a stranded rearguard of a people who had been pressed 
south by the superior Aryan immigrants of a later epoch. Next, there is the 
theory which attempts to make out the autochthonous character of Dravidian, — a 
view that has not so far received any support from European scholars. 

Mention might also be made here of a recent attempt! by Prof. F. Otto 
Schrader “ to show that there exists between the Dravidian languages on the one 
hand, and the Uralic family on the other, a historical connection which should 
be explained, if not through original relationship, at least through the postulate 
of pre-historic proximity and very intimate influence which may have been 
one-sided or mutual.” 

'riie discovery of the ancient ruins of Harappa and-Mohen-Ja-Daro has also led 
recent scholars to postulate the equation Sumerian— Dravidian. Mr. Vaidyanatha 
Aiyar’s thesis favours this view. It would be of fascinating interest to know 
from his forthcoming work the full character of the evidence on which he bases 

Klementi di Glotttdoyia (1022): the theory is referred to and rejected by Pater W. Schmidt 
on page 121 of his monumental work ; Die G prachf amilien U7id Spriuhenk»'cise da- Rrde (1028). 

■\ 'Aeitschrifi fur I ndoloyie und Irauhtic, Vol. Ill, ( pages 82, et seq). Though conventional 
scholarship has viPAved this thesis with disapproval, there is no doubt that the facts pointed out 
therein are of uniciue significance in the study of Dravidology. Prof. Schrader's article has not 
yet been translated into English, P'or a summary of it see the Madras Educational Emew 
(1924), 
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his thesis but of which he has given us in the present essay only a few light 
indications. 

We may at once observe here that, so far as linguistic affinities are concerned, 
final conclusions can be based only on a comparison of fundamental grammatical 
features. Verbal correspondences, if they are not purely conjectural, by them- 
selves can at best only point to the existence of contact between' the languages; 
and even this would be conclusive only if the etymologies of the corresponding 
forms are well investigated on the one side and on the other. If the verbal 
correspondences are sufficiently numerous and if these correspondences extend to 
the basic radicals of the languages, then a relationship in structure and gramma- 
tical features may be sought for; and only when there is such close agreement in 
reference to these latter-mentioned characteristics as cannot be explained away by 
the postulate of external borrowing, can a definite relationship could be fixed. 

Prof. Schrader in his thesis mentioned above, has made out a fairly strong 
case, if not for the relationship of Dravidian to Uralic, at least for the need for 
further investigation into the view that there may have been borrowing between 
these two groups of languages. 

Is it possible, then, that there were Dravidian-speaking peoples in Central 
Asia at a pre-historic period ? 

On this point a German enthusiast has tried to shed light in a small 
brochure recently published under the title Alt-Dravidisches (Old Dravidic)* 
in which the author makes a brave attempt at tracing a large number of ancient 
place-names in Afghanistan, the highlands of Persia, the plains of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris and Mesopotamia generally, to Dravidian forms. The author 
points out a large number of striking correspondences of which we shall give a 
few below. Proceeding on the admitted fact that these tracts were peopled by 
non-Aryan and non -Semitic tribes, t some of whom were collectively called 
Sumerian and some Scythian, the author makes the remarkable induction that 
these ancient pre-historic inhabitants who were presumably responsible for the 
place-names some of which are in currency even to-day, must have been 
Dravidians. 

* Alt-dravidisches-Eine namenkundliche Unfersuching von A. Clemens Scboener, published 
by the Autlior at Partenkirchen (Germany). 

t On page 7 of his book, Scboener points out the following admitted facts ; — 

(i) Non-Aryan races inhabited the uplands of Persia and the districts beyond Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan. In the homes of the Mazda worshippers there were servant-maids and 
attendants who w^re outside the pale of “ the faithful Mention is particularly made in the 
Avesta and in the earliest Zoroastrian traditions of such non- Aryan tribes. 

(ii) The sknihoi of the Greeks was a collective term which described a great many non-Aryan 
races. The Peutinger-map demarcates the region about the ruins of Kala Bist, by the name 
Scythia Dymirice. Dymirice reminds us at once of Limnrike of the Periplu.s', with which the other 
forms Damurikd and Tamerai (referring clearly to the Tamils) should be counected. 

(iii) A Scythian queen who conquered and killed, according to tradition, king Kyros, was 
called Tiwiitris and Tamouris, “ Die Sage machte sie zii eine Massagelen Kdnigin, die den 
Konig Kyros besiegt und getotet haben soil. Der kern der Sage besteht darin, dass sich Kampfe 
abgespielt haben zwischen Ariern und den zu nnterwerfenden Nicht-Ariern/’ 



The author is of opinion that Dravidian and Sumerian are separate, though 
Sumerian has borrowed a large number of words from Dravidian. He is inclined 
to think that the original Dravidian peoples must have inhabited the banks of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris and that from thence, pressed outwards by other 
races like the Semites, the Sumerians and the Aryans, they must have spread 
over the plateaux of Persia and thence penetrated into India. 

I shall give below a few instances of what the author regards as the Dravidic 
place-names of S. VV. Central Asia : — 

0?) The Dravidian word ani (river, stream, etc,) is found in the following 
names of places and rivers in the neighbourhood of Afghanistan and Baluchistan : — 

(1) Aru, a place about 90 km. south-west of the town Kirman in the 

neighbourhood of a river-source, 

(2) 2"alat\ the name of two small hills north-east and north-west of the town 

Passani, whence two small streams originate. Cf. Tamil ialai-Vdr. 
Cf. also 'J'alai-Kdveri, 

(3) 7^amv' (or Lowar) a place lying between two streams 110 km. north-west 

of Kirman in Persia. C/. Drav. tru (two)+i7/' (river). 

(4) Parwar^ a stream running through an arid tract in the district Jalawan. 

Cf, pal (waste)+rtr. 

(5) Chinnar, a branch of the river Kabul. Cf, chinna (small )+<^r. 

(6) Two rivers Femur and Kawar in Farsistan. Cf. pei (mad)+i/' ; kmrn. 

(garden)+^;'. 

(7) Minab, a place 125 km. north-west of Passani=Dr. Mhi (fish)+Aryan 

ab (water). 

(8) East of Bampur and Pura is Ha f far, a place where seven rivers mingle 

together=Semitic baft (seven)+<5r. 

(/;) Dravidian dr appears in the names of places and of rivers in the plains 
of the Fluphrates and the Tigris : — 

(1) Sinavy mentioned in the Bible, denoting the land between the two rivers, 

Euphrates and Tigris=Semitic shene (two)+^r. 

(2) Kebdr, a stream mentioned in the Bible but of disputed identity==Dr, 

kavi (bole, cave)+<5-''. 

(3) Mugbeir or El mukkaiyaVy the name of the ruins of Ur, the ancient city, 

found at the confluence of three streams=?v// (three)+/&d!y (hand, 
branch)+tz/** 

(4) Sippaf'y a town whose ruins were discovered about 48 km. south-west of 

Bagdad— Dr. sippii (mussel)+^/'. 

(V) Dravidian tifu (spring, river) appears, according to the author, in the 
following : — 

(1) ArakuflUy the river Arghandaby described in the Assyrian inscriptions as 
being a place in the East, which was invaded by Tiglat Pilesar HI 
=Dr. ahigu (tine, beaut ifuO+/^////. I'he Greek term arachotos is 
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related to arakiiftu which, according to the author, appropriately 
enough descri])es what has been recognized as the crystal-clear waters 
of this river. 

(2) Sikruti^ another place-name ]nentioned in the same inscription = Dr. sigara 

(high)+/7////. 

(3) 6V//, the name of a river and Yutiya On the great inscription of Darius) 

denoting the inhabitants of Southern Carmania. Cf. Dr. uttiyar (the 
people by the side of the river). 

(r/) Gadfosia (as given by Arrian) or Kedrosia (as given by Diodorus) is 
related by the author to Dr. Kadel (sea). 

{e) Malai (mountain), a common Dr. word occurs in a large number of names 
of hills and mountains : — 

(1) I^as niald?!^ a peak in Baluchistan 620 metres in height, called waltina by 

Arrian. 

(2) Mala in the district Hamadan, Kuh inalu in Luristan. 

(/*; Dr. kal (stone) is found in the following : — (near Amur Darja) ; 
kaUgosh (in the plains of Deshti-lut) ; kala-kal (in East Persia) near a rocky 
mountain ; kalag (in Baluchistan), kalafa (in Afghanistan) both near rocky 
mountains, etc. 

{g) Dr. manmt (soil, ground, earth, etc.) is found in the following: — 
karmane (known to-day as kirman)=Dr. karu (black)+wn'w ; Parma/i, near a 
desert tract in Bashakerd=Dr. pal (waste)+w< 2 w ; etc. 

(/?) Dr. i/r (village, town, country) is found in a number of place-names in 
South-West Central Asia ; — Bamha?\ *12 km. south-west of Pura in Gedrosia 
^pambu (snake)+i?r ; Nippur, the famous ancient city; Uruk. the Babylonian 
city; the great ancient Sumerian city Ur\ etc. 

(/) Some other striking correspondences are the following : — 

(1) Sargdu, the name of a king of Assyria and Babylon about 700 B.C. ; he 

was knowm as “ the just king”. Cf. Dr. sari (straight)+/^^// (king). 

(2) Chiuuaran, the name of a small fort, north-west of the town Meshed in 

Persia. Cf. Tamil chiiiua (smaU)+n'/7?^w (fort). 

(3) Kaboura of Ptolemy (now Kabul). Cf. Dr. Kdvu (garden)+//r. 

(4) Baitia ore of Ptolemy, the names of mountains described in ancient 

Atlases as Baetn. Cf. Dr. pai, paccai (green). 

We have given above only a few of the large number of correspondences 
adduced by the German writer. The historical verifications and connections on 
the one hand, and the possibilities of linguistic relationship with the various 
languages of South-West Centra] Asia on the other, have not been exhaustively 
worked out by Herr Schoener in liis brochure; but after making allowance for a 
number of possible eliminations from his lists, there yet may exist a large number 
of correspondences wliose cumulative value might certainly call for the need for 
further inquiry into the possibility of Dravidian settlements and colonies having 



existed in a pre-hisloric past in this part of Asia. ^Fhe shocks which scholars 
accepting conventional views might feel should, in the interests of truth, not be 
allowed to minimise the value of such investigations, however inevitably inade- 
quate these may be from the strictly scientific point of view. “ Where history is 
silent, place-names might speak,” says Herr Schoener, and he has placed before 
us certain very interesting facts which call aloud for further investigation. The 
chill blast of scepticism should not, in onr opinion, snuff out the enthusiasm of 
such scholars. 

Towards the end of his brochure, Herr Schoener suggests that Dravidian 
words like dr (river) are discoverable in Pre-Indo-Germanic names of places and 
of rivers in Central Europe also. He has given us a number of instances of such 
place-names which hitherto have resisted all attempts at etymological analysis 
and have been collectively described as “ Liguric’ht 

These facts, Herr Schoener thinks, make it imperative that Bishop CaldwelPs 
view about the relationship between Dravidian words on the one hand and indo- 
Germanic, Semitic and “ Scythian ” words on the other, deserves to be 
investigated on the basis of a study of ancient place-names which alone, in the 
absence of direct historical evidence, can shed light on this problem. To this 
task Herr Schoener is now addressing himself. He proposes to call the ancient 
Dravidian that he believes to have originated in South-West Central Asia and 
spread to the East and to the West, by the name Ar-mal-ur from the three 
Dravidian words denoting rivet\ mountain and country^ so that thereby the present 
conventional associations about Dravidian may be got rid of. He has also 
announced the forthcoming publication of a work of his, entitled : Armalurtsches 
Leh7ig}ii — Ki?ie Rechtfertigung fur Caldwell (Armaluric Loan-Stock — A justification 
for Caldwell). South rndi<an students of Dravidology may look forward with 
interest to the appearance of this work. 

L. V. Ramaswami Atvak, M.A., B.L. 


* An instance of tins is found in tiie review of Herr Scboener's book which appeared in a 
recent number of the Orientalistische Literatiirzeiiuns^ (Nov. 1928, page 990), in wliicli the 
reviewer after pointing ont a few alternative derivations for a few of Schoener's instances, 
dismisses the entire book with the summary judgment : “ Die vorliegende Arbeit bedentet einen 

Fehlgriff und ist nur geeignet, die junge Dra\’idologie in ein ungustiges Licht zn setzen,’’ 

t That the term “ Jn'guric ” only conceals the ignorance of scholars al>Din the origin of* a 
large number of words has been pointed out by Jellinghaus, as quoted by Schoener on page 50 of 
his book : “ Ks ist jetzt wohl zweifellcs, dass viele Namen, die man friiher als keltisch 

bezeichnete, nicht von den kelten, sondern von der fruheiiropaischen Jtergras.se gegeben airul, 
■deren unbekannte Sprache man ganz unbeholfen ‘ ligurisch * genannt hat.’* 



REVIEWS. 


Oraon Religion and Customs. 

Bv Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Rov, M.A., M.L.C. 

Published at the Industry Press, Calcutta. Price Rs. 12. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Rov is too well known in the anthro- 
pological world to need any introduction. The publication of a volume on 
Oraon Religion and Cus/oms was foreshadowed in 1915, when his Oraon s of 
Chota Nagpur first appeared. He has since been engaged in the investigation 
of their religion and customs for well-nigh twelve years, and the results are embo- 
died in the present richly illustrated volume which opens with an Introduction by 
that talented ethnologist, Colonel T. C. Hodson, M.A., I.C.S., now Reader in 
Ethnology in the University of Cambridge. 

Opinion is varied among anthropologists as to the relation between magic 
and religion. According to Frazer, magic represents a more primitive thought, 
and he opines that magic preceded religion, which is an invention co-ordinate 
with the growth in man of" the conviction that, magic is not efficacious. Dr. 
Keane holds with Sydney Hartland that religion is saturated with magic, and 
that, in their later developments, one becomes separated from the other. The 
view thus propounded meets with acceptance at the hands of the author of the 
Cochin Tribes ami Castes, who supports it with a wealth of illustrations drawn 
from among the backward tribes of Cochin. 

The researches of the Rai Bahadur go a different way. He points out that, 
altliough magic is not often found in combination with Oraon^s religion, the two 
never fuse, and that the ministers of Oraon religion differ from those of magic 
unlike the Parayas of South India. He lays stress on the point that, where 
religion is the business of the community, magic is the business of the specialist. 

Oraon society has a hierarchy of gods. Highest in rank stands Dharmes 
otherwise known as Sun-king. Though acknowledged as supreme deity, he stands 
apart and does not interfere in the ordinary routine life of the people. Next 
come the tutelary deities and spirits of each separate village who contribute to the 
well-being of villagers and receive the most- elaborate sacrifices. Then come the 
family spirits including ancestor spirits, clan spirits. Lowest come the minor 
spirits and tramp spirits called Bhutas which are not objects of much propitiation. 
Oraon religion may be characterised as a system of spiritism, set on a background 
of a much more primitive or vague animalism. 'Fhe Oraon^s ideal of life is to live 
in good terms .with his tribe-fellows, with gods and spirits, to possess sufficient 
lands and cattle, and be free from debts. He believes Dharmes to be the 
guardian of morality and to control other gods and spirits. He regards him as 
anterior to all, the author, preserver, controller and punisher of men, gods and 
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spirits in the universe. The cult of deities and spirits is said to have arisen 
later on. He erects no temples generally, but in some villages, a small shed is 
put up for Devimai or Mother-goddess. This is an imitation of Hindu practice. 
For the other village-deities of the Oraon pantheon, one or more Sal groves 
constitute the shrine. Stones symbolize deities. 

Coming to magic, the Oraon knows how far realisation of expectations 
squares with experience, and he has recourse to magical practices to avert 
untoward contingencies and neutralise ill -effects. All magic is approved by 
tribal conscience, and it may be beneficent or maleficent. In the case of the 
latter, the aid of some familiar spirit is availed of to harm men or cattle. In 
magic, his attitude is one of defiance of and control and domination over 
impersonal mysterious forces and powers residing in natural or artificial objects by 
means of charms, spells and incantations, and the result is the expulsion of evil 
and compulsion of natural or supernatural forces and powers in the production of 
desirable conditions. The ordinary magic doctor gets on well but the maleficent 
doctor is condemned by tribal conscience. 

Space forbids us to deal with the interesting matter relating to socio-religious 
rites and ceremonies and religious feasts and festivals. The work is so full of 
charm and interest to the general reader who desires to know something of the 
religion and customs of this interesting people. VVe have great pleasure in 
commending this volume to all students of anthropology. 

L. A. K. 


Archaeological Survey of India : Annual Report : 1924-25. 

The report opens with a reference to the sad news of the demise of Dr. Spooner, 
a distinguished scholar and indefatigable worker, in whose death archaeological 
research really feels poorer. 

During the year under report, several historic monuments were brought 
within the field of conservation, especially those at Fathepur Sikri, the 
Buddhist monuments at Kasia and Sarnath, and the famous caves of Nanaghat 
and Karle. 

Further explorations were conducted in Taxila and Nalanda and in the Indus 
Valley. All will feel thankful for the exhaustive description and profuse 
illustrations of the finds at Mohenjadaro (PIs. XVII to XXIIl) and Harappa (Pls. 
XXV to XXVIII). The matchless ceramics, the exquisite jewellery and numerous 
specimens of engraved seals are fully photographed. A stone obelisk resembling 
a Sivalinga was also discovered among the relics of the “ Indus civilization 

The famous carving at Mahabalipuram — Arjuna’s penance — is now* inter- 
preted anew. It is said that it is not a scene from the Mahabharafa but that it 
represents the Mt. Kailas and the sacred Ganges flowing from the Himalayas, the 
uplifted hands being those of ascetics in Kailas, Our own feeling, however, is 
fhe earlier interpretation is more probable, 
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The Curator, Indian Museum at Calcutta, notes with pleasure an acquisition 
of 1809 specimens of historic importance, especially of the Gupta Art, whose 
inliuence on the Javanese art is also traced by him. 

The Epigraphic Department reviewed more than 900 inscriptions, mostly 
bearing on later mediaeval period. Only two parts of the Epigraphia Indica^ Part 
VIll of XV and Part VII of XVII, were issued. A Kannada-Saiiskrit inscription 
refers to Rajendra Chola who was killed by Soineswara I on the ground that the 
former was a detiler and destroyer of temples on the west coast. Another 
inscription of Raja Raja I (991 — 1012) from Tirnadutiirai mentions agrantof land 
for enacting a drama in the style of Aryakiittu. Later, Kulottunga makes 
provision for maintaining a theatre. A record from Elephanta, dated 1086 A.D , 
supplies its ancient name of Sripuri. 

Two numbers of the Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica were published. A Kufic 
inscription from Hund (N.VV.F.) is reported as the earliest Muslim record (1090 
A.D.) yet found in India. 

The third central Asian expedition by 8ir K, Stein resulted in further 
collection of fine terracotta samples, pieces of cotton cloth and examples of 
Central Asian painting, which are to be housed in New Delhi. 

Thanks of all scholars are due to the munificence and enlightened interest of 
H. E. H. Nizam’s Government for strenuous attempts to arrest from decay the 
rare Ajanta frescoes. 

We await with interest the promised publication of The Innermost Asia 
by Sir A. Stein and Nalanda by Mr. Hiranand Sastry. 

B. V. R, 


Archaeological Survey of India: Annual Report : 1925-26. 

Two outstanding events of the year 1925-26 are the generous grant by the 
Government of India for conservation and excavation and a “ mass attack ” by 
all the officers of the Archseological Department for a thorough exploration of the 
twin sites of Harappa and Mohenjadaro. 

Of the several important monuments which received special repairs, a few 
famous ones may be noted, such as, the rare and wonderful rock temples of Masur 
in Kangra representing the Indo-Aryan style of architecture, Mahoba, Lahore 
fort and gardens, Jogeswari and Nanaghat caves, and the Fari Bagh Palace of 
Ahmednagar, said to have suggested the plan of the 'Taj at Agra. 

A systematic exploration of the Indus Valley was undertaken. Discoveries 
of relics of chalcolithic age are reported from Nal in Baloochistau, revealing partial 
as well as complete burials and chisels of copper and celt. Traces of employment 
of bitumen for lining water-tanks, sacred tanks, phallic emblems, ensigns recalling 
pre-dynastic days of Egypt, a Swastika symbol, a seal portraying a hybrid creature 
— half man and half bull — resembling the Babylonian hero Eaban, are said to be 
further gleanings from The Indus Civilization ”. The Curator, Calcutta Museum, 
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opines that up to lirsL century BX\, I he Jains, like the Bpdclhists, did not take to 
icqnic worship and that image worship was due to tjie influence of the Bhagavatli 
cult of Mathura and not of thn Gandhara School. 

During the year under report Parts I to IV of the Epigraphia I}\dica were 
issued. An early Brahmi inscription was found as a relic of Yaksha worship. 
The Bahgr copper plates of the Pallava prince Vija Nripatiinga Vannaii bring to 
our notice the cerejnonial attending a grant of those days. The Vayalur plates 
published this year arc said to correct some errors in the Pallayas’ genealogy based 
01 ) the Velurpahiyam plates. It furnishes evidence of the Linga cult long before 
Chan nabasava. 

The lovers of the Karnata country will be thankful for the beginnings 
and the systematic epigraphic survey of the Kanare.se districts of Bombay 
which have been taken on hand none too soon. An inscription of Hariliara II 
establishes that Vidyaranya and Vidyatirtha were two different individuals but 
not one and the same. The origin of Aihole is traced to 500 Brahmins who 
started an institution for the advancement of learning. 

We might conclude by calling the attention of our readers to the interesting 
note on the Digambara and Swetambara images. 

R. 


The Bgkshali Manuscript — A Study in Mediseval Mathematics. 

By G. R. Kaye, Esq. 

Price Rs, 28 or 43.f. (b/. 

THE above volume consisting of two parts has been published in the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India series, the MS. itself being not unfamiliar to the readers 
of the Indian Antiquary^ which contained articles frojn Dr. Hoernle on this 
subject. The printing and get-up are excellent and the photographs of the MS. 
are well prepared. The first part of the book deals with the author’s pbservajtiop^ 
on the MS. while the second gives chapters on the script, the transliteration and 
facsimiles of the whole text, 'i'he contents of the first part are briefly: (1) History 
and Description of the MS., (2) Contents of the MS. and Method of Exposition, 
(3) Analysis of Mathematical Contents, (4) A Chapter on Measures, (5) Sourep an.d 
Age of the MS. and the Work. (In spite of the careful printing and a long 
of errata, trivial errors such as *838’ instead of *836’ and ‘2.5,58’ in place qf 
*2558 ’ in the penultimate line of page 27, ‘ B, ’ instead of * B’ on p. 32 and the 
omission of ’ in ‘(t — 1)-^’ in the 5th line from the top on page 37, occur here 
and there.) 

The MS. was found ‘ while digging in a ruined stone enclosure on one of the 
mounds near Bakshali ’ in the Peshawar District, the greater portion of it being 
spoilt when it was removed from between the stones. Dr. Hoernle, who first worked 
at the MS. and analysed a considerable part of it, says : ‘ 'I'he beginning and end 
of the MS. being lo.st, both the name of the work and its author aje unknown. 

8 1 ^’ 
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The subject of the work, however, is Arithmetic. It contains a great variety of 
problems relating to daily life.’ The subject-matter of the MS. as analysed by 
Mr. Kaye contains : (1) Problems involving systems of linear equations ; (2) Indeter- 
minate equations of the second degree ; (3) Arithmetical Progression ; (4) Qua- 

dratic equations ; (5) Approximate evaluation of square roots ; (6) Complex Series ; 
(7) Problems of the type x(l — — ^o)(l — . .(1 — an)^p (S) Tht compu- 
tation of the fineness of gold ; (9) Problems on Income and Expenditure and 
Profit and Loss; (10) Miscellaneous Problems; (11) Mensuration. 

The author explains in a most clear manner the method of treatment in the 
work and illustrates the principles by a vast number of examples translated from 
the work. He compares the work at various stages with other works of eminent 
Indian mathematicians from the fifth to the sixteenth century. Numerous problems 
from Varahamihira, Maharavira and Bhaskara are given in footnotes and else- 
where to draw an analogy with the present work. Detailed tables have been 
given for measures of time, length, capacity, etc., as inferred from the Puranas 
and other eminent mathematical works. The author tries to supply evidences 
as far as possible to show that the Bakshali MS. is of a later date than the 
eleventh century. 

J he author tries his best to establish Greek infiuence over Indian Mathe- 
matics. He tries to disprove Dr. Hoernle’s opinion that the work is fairly 
ancient (fifth century) and to prove that the work ought to have been produced in 
the twelfth century. But the author does not seem to prove his case successfully. 
He himself is not sure of his position when he says ^ if such (Greek) influence is to 
be negatived finally it must be for special reasons to be discovered by subjecting 
our MS. to a detailed examination.’ This shows that his own examination is not 
isuffiaenily detailed to make an authoritative assertion on a highly controversial 
point. He furthei believes that the work cannot be * appreciably earlier ’ than 
the MS. but he himself calls this a tentative conclusion While trying to 
establish the theory of Greek influence over Indian mathematics, Mr. Kaye makes 
vci'y general remarks and draws conclusions with which we must respectfully 
disagree. He says in one place: ‘The use of the term with regard to numbers 
has been further confused by the misreading by Woepecke and others of the 
Arabic term hindasi (geometrical, having toda with numeration, etc.) which has 
nothing to do with India. ’ In another place he quotes and makes much use of 
an exaggeration of Alberuni : ‘They . . . relate all sorts of things as being of 
Indian origin, of which we have not found a single trace with the Hindus them- 
selves.’ This statement emphatically refutes the Indian origin of ‘ all sorts of 
things ’ and says nothing about the numeration in particular. Mr. Kaye is 
evidently not prepared to accept the following of the same Alberuni : ‘The 
numeral signs which we use are derived from the fine.s^ forms of the Hindu signs’ 
p. 174). The term hindasi will be now clear with regard to its meaning 
and use. His statement ‘ of the evidence as to age discussed, some is of doubtful 
value’, shows that he has left no stone unturned to establish his theory of 
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Greek origin of Mathemati'cs and to substantiate that the Bakshali work was 
composed in the twelfth century during the age of Bhaskaracharya, Omar Khayyam, 
Adelaid of Bath and Leonardo of Pisa, 

Eminent orientalists as Chasles, Woepeckc, Cantor and Buhler have all 
established the Indian origin of mathematics and Mr. Kaye’s arguments require 
further evidences and more conclusive proof in support of his view. Almost all 
Hindu works follow a certain method and we cannot easily as.sert which copied 
from which. In a footnote xMr. Kaye says: ^‘This type of equation occurs in 
many mediaeval works from the time of Diaphantus onwards .... the Bakshali 
text followed the fashion. Dr. Hoernle, however, thought that it indicated a 
‘peculiar’ connexion between the Bakshali MS. and Brahmagupta’s work; and 
from this deduced that our text ‘may have been one of the sources from whence 
the later astronomers took their arithmetical information’.” The above argu- 
ments and the use of ‘gavyuti ’ in the MS. which, according to Mr. Kaye, Ms not 
common in Hindu works but (it) occurs in the Markandeya Piirana, the Malta- 
bharata, etc.,’ induces us to side with Dr, Hoernle in giving an earlier date to the 
work and to suggest that the later astronomers who followed the tradition might 
have dropped ‘gavyuti’ rather than say that the Bakshali text followed the 
tradition and picked up ‘ gavyati ’ from the ancient works even though its use 
was discarded by earlier mathematicians. After all it must be remembered that we 
are only beginning to collect ancient MSS. and to interpret them in a meagre 
way ; and it is hazardous to pronounce a definite opinion regarding the indebted- 
ness, whole or part, of the Hindus to the Greek or other systems of mathematics. 
That there may have been mutual borrowings even at that far off age do not, 
however, appear improbable. 

On the whole the present publication deserves careful study and examination 
as it is very likely to throw some light on highly controversial points regarding 
Indian mathematics if subjected to further close scrutiny. Seeing the folios of 
the MS. mostly torn and incomplete one cannot but give great credit for the 
admirable patience and industry with which the MS. has been translated. 

We cannot conclude this review without expressing our most profound regret 
for the death of Dr. Kaye some time ago. It is some consolation that the distin- 
guished author was able to see his monumental work in print and to know how the 
learned world appreciated his life-long labours in the pursuit of research. We 
heartily join in the tribute paid to his memory. 


N. K. N. 
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Zoroastrian Religion and Customs. 

Bv E. S. I). EiiARUciiA, Esq. 

1). B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay. Price Rs. B. 

(8rd Edition revised and enlarged.) 

We are passing through a great deal of religious misunderstanding, or more appro- 
priately want of understanding at the present time. Ignorance is its root cause. 
A sympathetic and rational understanding of the root principles, as opposed to 
mere current practices of all religions, would lead us into a haven of peace. For 
such a consummation, books going to the very root of religions and expounding 
in clear and unequivocal language what each religion stands for, rid of intellectual 
subtleties and scholastic idealisms, are essential. With this end in view the book 
Zoroastrian Religion and Customs serves a very useful purpose. It contains 
a clear exposition of the monotheism of the Zoroasters, that is, the present 
Parsees, and enunciates the ethical foundation of their religion. Ahura Mazda 
is their personal God and Zoroaster the inspired founder of their religion. 'Phe 
author proves the erroneousness of calling Parsees as fire-worshippers. Do 
not say that they were fire-worshippers ; for they were worshippers of God the 
Holy,'’ says Ferdoshi in SUahnamefi, 'Phe significance of the Parsee fire temples 
lies in this, viz.^ ‘ Fire to them is a symbol of divinity and as such is worthy of 
respect and reverence.’ They never profess themselves to be the worshippers of 
fire. We can discern a good deal of similarity between this and early Vedic 
religion, and the language of their sacred scriptures is akin to Vedic Sanskrit. 
Most of the problems of life are left untouched. As for the soul, the author 
says, “ The ultimate destination of the soul after the shuffling off of the mortal 
coil is that it enters heaven or hell according to the preponderance of good or bad 
deeds and commences the next second life. ” This does not take us far but we 
must not forget that Zoroastrianism does not seem to have developed any 
particular philosophy. The book repays a careful perusal. In providing the 
reader with a succinct and lucid account of the essentials of Zoroastrianism, the 
aims of the General Committee of the Religious Congresses of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary Committee have been achieved and we have no doubt, as Mr. 
Modi says, the volume will be of permanent use not only to strangers but to 
Zoroastrians themselves. 'Phe appendices form very instructive reading. 


K. S. K. 
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C. V. Vijayapaliah, Cuddalore .. .. ..300 

S. jp. Rajagopalachar, iSangalore .. .. ,,500 

Rang Bihari Lai, Bangalore .. .. ..500 

T. S. Venkatramanan, Vellore .. .. ..300 

G. SHnivasa Iyer, Bangalore . . . . ..500 

B. I. Shama Rao, Bangalore . . . . ..500 

K. Rama Varma Raja, Cranganore . . ..200 

C. V. Narasiah, Coimbatore .. .. ..300 

K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, Bangalore .. . , 10 0 0 

M. Mahadeva Mudaliar, Bangalore . . ..500 

A. V. Krishnamurthy, Bangalore . . . . .,500 



Books received during the Quarter ending 
30th June, 1929. 


Presented by: — 

The Government of India — 

1, The South Indian Inscriptions: Vol. Ill, J?art IV: Copper Plate 

Grants from Sinnamanur, Tirukkalar and 'ririichchengodu — ^^Edited and 
translated by the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri. 

2. Memoirs of the Archfeological Survey of India, No. 35:' Excavations 

in Baluchistan, 1925 : Sampur Mound, Mastung and Sohr Darnb, 
Nfil — by H. Plargreaves. 

The Kern Institute, Leiden, Holland- 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the year 1927. 

Musee Guimet, Paris — 

1. Indologica Pragensia, Vol. I. 

2. Revue Des Arts Asiatiques : Numero I. ■ . 

3. Do. do. do. 

The Authors— 

1. Maduvdyo Man^halo — by A. N. Krishna Rao. 

2. Oraon Religion and Customs — by Sarat Chandra Roy. 

3. Nitikavyamanjari — by Rao Bahadur R. Narasiinhachar. 

4. 'Phe Origin of Saivism and its History in the Tamil Land — by 

K. R. Subramaniam. 

Watson Museum, Rajkot- 

Annual Report for the year 1928. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal — 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IX, No, 5, pp. 207 — 356 : 
Geographic and Oceanographic Research in Indian Waters, Part V — 
by R. B. Seymour Sewell. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington— 

Report of the Secretary, 1928. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona- 

Epic Studies — by V. S. Sukthankar. 



EXCHANGES. 


Editors of ; — 

1. “HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” F.O. Box No. 2130, CalcutUu 
.2. INDIAN ANTIQUARY, ” British India Press, Mazagaon, Bombay. 

3. “ CEYLON ANTIQUARY, ” The “ Times of Ceylon”, Colombo. 

4. MODERN REVIEW', ” gi. Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

5. “THE HINDU MESSAGE,” Srirangam. 

6. WEDNESDAY REVIEW, ” 'Teppakulam , Trichinopoly . 

7. “THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH,” Vepery, Madras. 

8. THE EASTERN 'SMYMJNil'NY ,” 3g, Ono Machi, Koyama, Kyoto(,Japai\) . 

9. “ THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE, ” Madras. 

10. “ THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, ” Mount Road, Madras. 

11. “THE VEDIC MAGAZINE,” Gurukula, Kangri, District Bijnor. 

12. “ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENL.ANDISCHEN 

GESELLSCHAFT,” Halle, Germany. 

13. “ THE SANSKRIT BHARA'I’HI,” Burdxvan, Bengal. 

14. “ THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY,” 

Neiv Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

15. “THE KALPAKA,” Tinnevelly. 

16. “EVERYMAN’S REVIEW,” Madras. 

17. “ MAN,” The Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 

18. “ DJAWA,” Kanarillaan, Kadipolo, Solo. 

19. “ MAN IN INDIA,” Ranchi, B.N.Ry. (.India). 

20. “THE KARNATAKA GRANTHAMALA,” Mysore. . '■ 

21. “ THE EVENING MAIL,” New Tharagupet, Bangalore City. 

22. “ THE JAINA GAZETTE, ” 436, Mint Street, Madras. 

28. “ THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER,” Navsari Chambers, 

Outram Road (opposite Hornby Road), Fort, Bombay. 

24. “PRABUDUHA BHARATA,” Adwaita Asrama, Mayavati P.O., 

Almora Diet. 

25. “ THE SHAMA’A,” Aghore Mandir, San Thome, Madras. 

26. “ VISHVA-BHARATHI,” ro. Cor nwalli s Street, Calcutta. 

27. “ NAVASHAKTI,” Dharwar. 

28. “THE SHRINE OF WISDOM,” .4ahlu, 6, Hennon Hill, London, E. 11. 
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29. “ WELFARE,” gr. Upper CirciUar Road, Calcutta. 

30. “ MYSORE BLUE BOOK AND PUBLICITY JOURNAL,” Bangalore. 

31. “ BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON,” Colombo. 

32. “KARNATAKA SAHITYA PARISHATPATRIKA,” Bangalore. 

33. “EPIGRAPHIA INDO-MOSLEMICA,” Simla. 

34. “ YOGAMIMAMSA,” Kunjavana. Louavla, Bombay. 

36. “MAHARAJ.A’S SANSKRIT COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” Mysore. 

36. “ THE MYSORE GAZETTE,” Librarian, Public Offices, Bangalore. 

37. “ PRABUDDHA KARNATAKA,” Karnataka Sangka, Central College, 

Bangalore. 

38. “ INDIAN STORY TELLER,” 164,' Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

39. “ THE GUARDIAN,” 86, College Street, Caknita. 

40. “ THE YOUNG MEN OF INDIA,” 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

41. “THEPREMA,” Tungabhadra P.O. 

42. “AL-KALAM,’? Bangalore. 

43. “VRITTANTA PATRIKA,” Mysore. 

44. “MYSORE CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL,” 

No. I, Tsl Road, Chamarajapet, Bangalore City. 

45. “ INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY,” 107, Meclmabazar Street, 

Calcutta. 

46. “THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY,” 4malner {Eaet Ifhandesh). 

47. “THE KARNATAKA,” Bascivanguffi P.O., ^qngalore City. 

48. RANGABHUMI,” Basavangndi, Bangalore City. 

49. “INDIAN REVIEW,” George 2 own, Madras. 

50. “the VEDANTA KESARI, ” Ramakrishna Mutt, Mylapore, Madras. 

51. “JOURNAL OF INDIAN HISTORY,” Srijayavasam, 

Bast Mada Street, Madras. 

52. “ASIA MAJOR,” 2, Store Road, Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

53. “THE xMYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL,” Gundopunt Strpet, 

Jpqn galore City. 

54. “ THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” Mangalore. 

55. “ THE INDIAN THINKER,” Amnl/ia Rasnu Vanpa Rress, Fort, 

Trivandrum , 

56. “ RURAL INDIA,” No. g, Brodie’s Road, Mylaporp, Madras. 

57. “ SWADHARM.A,” No. 1647, Desai Oni, Dharwar. 

58. “ BHARATI,” Post Box No. 212, Mr^dras. 

59. “SANATHANA DHARMA SANJIVINI,” No. 445, Kempanonjamba 

Agrahar, Mysore. 

60. “ VISVVA-KARNA'FAKA,” New Thj.irqgupel, Bangalore City. 
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61. “ THE HUMANIST,” Jayab/iavan, Gangadhara Cheffy Road, . 

Bangalore. 

62. “THE MYSORE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL,” Mysore.. 

63. “FEDERATED INDIA,” 323 , Trivattyur High Road, Tovdiarpet, 

Madras. 

Publications from : — 

64. THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Poona. 

65. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ARCHHilOLOGY, Simla. 

66. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, BIHAR & ORISSA RESEARCH 

SOCIETY, Pallid. 

67. Do. “THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY,” 

Bombay Branch, Bombay, 

68. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL,, 

/, Park Sir eel, Calcutla. 

69. THE GENERAL SECRETARY, THE INDO-ERENCH HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY, Pondicherry. 

70. THE GENERAL MUSEUM OF FINE .\RTS, Bos/on, Mass., U.i>.A. 

71. THE REGISTRAR, Chief Secretarial, Fort St. George, Madras. 

72. THE REGISTRAR, MYSORE UNIVERSITY, Mysore. 

73. THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF DACCA, Ranina, Dacca. 

74. THE LIBRARIAN, MADRAS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ■ 

Senate House, Triplicane, Madras. 

75. THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, Calcutta. 

The Secretaries of:— 

76. THE CONNEMARA PUBLIC LIBRARY, Madras. 

77. THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Hyderabad {Deccati). 

78. THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 74 , Grosvenor Street, London, IV, 1 . 

79. THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, Poona. 

80. LE BIBLIOTHECAIRE, SOCTETE ASIATIQUE, 

/, Rue de Seine, Paris. 

81. THE PUNJAB HISTORICAL SOCIETY, l.ahore. 

82. THE SMITHSONIAN INSTFITITION. Washington, D.S. {U.S.A) 

83. THE BANGIYA SAHITYA PARISHAD, 

2 _^ 3 lz, Gpper Cii cular Road, i^alcu-tta. 

84. THE PURR.\ TATTWA MANDIR, Ahmedabad. 

85. THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY, 

Tonm Hall, Fort, Bombay. 

86. THE K. R. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 

172 , Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


<3 
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87. ASSOCIATION FRANCAISE DES AMIS DE L’ORIENT, 

Musee Gitimei, Place (Plena. Parts ( XVI). 

88. THE ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, Rajahmimdry. 

89. THE TELUGU ACADEMY, Cocanada. 

90. THE GREATER INDIA SOCIETY, pr. Upper Circular Road. Calcutta. 

91. BOMBAY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Exchange Building. Sprott Road. 

Ballard Estate. Bombay. 

92. MADRAS GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION, Gopalapuram. Cathedral 

Post. Madras. 

The Superintendents of : — 

93. ARCHH50L0GICAL SURVEY, Southern Circle. Madras. 

94. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, Kashmir State. Srinagar. 

95. ARCHAEOLOGY, Trivandrum. Travancore. 

96. THE CURATOR, Oriental Library. Mysore. 

97. ASSISTANT ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUPERINTENDENT FOR 

EPIGRAPHY, Madras. 

The President of : — 

98. THE KERN INSTITUTE, LEIDEN {Holland). 

The Director of : — 

99. MUS^E GUIMET, 6. Place d'lena, Paris {XVIt) France. 



VISVA-BHARATI 

Founder-President : Rabindranath Tagore. 

Department of Islamic Studies. 

Dr. Julius Germanus, Professor of Islamic Studies at the Ori- 
ental Institute of the Royal Hungarian University, Budapest, who has 
been recently elected to the Nizam Islamic Chair for Islamic Studies, 
has drawn up the following programme of work for the academic 
session 1929-30, (July-March). 

Programme of Islamic Studies. 

1. Introductory Courses. Selected Arabic texts from the 
classics (6th century — 14th century) with historical, philological and 
literary commentaries. 

2. The History of Islam from the earliest times. Arabia before 
Muhammad. Muhammad and the Qur’an. The Arab Empire. The 
Abbassides. The spread of Islam to foreign countries. The Turks. 
Islam in India. 

Sources of historical research. Comparative method and criticism 
of sources. 

3. Research and Seminary work. Methods of historical research 
illustrated by practical application to the history of Islam in India. 

•(«) Lectures on Islamic History will be delivered regularly. 
After every lecture a Seminary class will be held in which 
the sources for the period dealt with in the lecture will be 
critically examined. Advanced students and research 
workers will be given practical training in the critical 
examination of original sources. 

{b) Separate seminary classes will be held for the study and 
interpretation of literary and philological works. 

4. Persian and Turkish Texts. Advanced classes accompa- 
nied by Seminary work will be arranged for the study of Persian and 
Turkish texts and sources. 



5- Islamic Library. An adequate number of standard books 
on Islam is being collected on a critical principle to serve the needs 
of students and research workers. 

Arrangements for Students and Researdh Workers. 

Students and research workers will be attached to the Vidya- 
bhavana (Research Institute) at Santiniketan, and will enjoy all the 
privileges of membership of the educational institutions at Santi- 
niketan. 

Residential Arrangements and Fees. The usual inclusive fee 
for residence, light, medical attendance and sports is Rs. 13 per 
month. If food is taken in the general kitchen, there will be an addi- 
tional charge of Rs. 12 per month. Scholars may however, if they so 
desire, make their own arrangements regarding food.. Special ar- 
rangements regarding both residence and food may be made for 
advanced workers and research students. Reductions in the fees are 
also made in the case of deserving candidates. 

Location. Santiniketan is situated at a distance of 99 miles from 
Calcutta and miles from Bolpur, a railway station on the East 
Indian Railway. 

Enquiries and applications for admission may be addressed to 
either of the following officers : — 

The Santiniketan-Sachiva, The Karma-Sachiva, Visva-bharati, 
P. O. Santiniketan., 210, Cornwallis Street, 

Bengal. Calcutta. 
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THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY. 

Bangalore, 7 6th J nly 1 929. 

SirC. V. Raman, Kt., D.Sc., F.R.S., Palit Professor 
OF Physics in the Calcutta University, 
in the Chair. 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Mythic Society was held in the Daly 
Memorial Hall on Tuesday, the 16th July 1929, at 6-30 P.M., under the 
distinguished presidency of Sir C. V. Raman, Kt., D.sc., F.R.S., Palit Professor 
of Physics in the Calcutta University, A large number of members and 
visitors, including the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastry and Raja- 
bahadur Krishnamacharlu of Hyderabad (Deccan) were present on the 
occasion. 

The President of the Societ}^ Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur Mr. 
M. Shama Rao, m.a., welcomed Sir C. V. Raman in a short and felicitous 
speech, in the course of which he referred to the Professor’s great achieve- 
ments in the field of science and offered the congratulations of the members 
of the Mythic Society to him on the highly coveted distinction of Fellow 
of the Ro 3 ’'al Society and on the Knighthood rccentl}’ conferred on him. 
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After thanking the President and members of the Society for their 
congratulations and for the honour they had done to him in inviting him to 
preside over their annual meeting, the Chairman proceeded to the business of 
the evening and called on the Secretar}^, Mr. S. Srikantaiya, B.A., B.L., 
M.R.A.S., to read the Annual Report for the year 1928-29, which ran as 
follows: — ' , ' 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

Your Committee desire to place before you this evening a Report of 
the Society’s activities daring the year 1928-29. 

Membership.-— The strengtlr in' membership continues to be steady 
with 550 ordinary members and 40 life-members. The Committee renew 
their appeal to members to secure more members and to become life-members 
whenever it might be possible for them to do so. . 

The Committee deeply regret the Hon’ble Mr. L. M. Crump, C.i.E., 
I.C.S., author of Rujy Mati, etc., who was for some time acting British 
Resident in Mysore and who presided over the last Annual Meeting of the 
Society at which he delivered a very instructive address, unfortunately 
passed away during the year, while on leave in England. We also regret to 
have to record the deaths, during the year, of Dr. S. Amritraj, Health Officer 
of the Bangalore Civil and Military Station and an old member of the Society, 
Mr. K, V. Ramaswami Iyengar who helped us with the presentation of a 
large number of books and donations from time to time, Mr. K. S. S^^^:asa 
Pillay of Tanjore, Mr. C. Rama Rao of Bangalore City and Mr. J. V. 
Kameswara Iyer of Puducottah, a very valued contributor to the p%es of 
the Journal. We offer our condolences to the bereaved members ok their 
families. 

Finance. — -A statement of accounts has been appended to this Report, 
The opening balance for 1928-29 was Rs. 664-5-0 and the closing 
on the 30th June 1929, Rs. 529-1 1-6. The Reserve Fund which stood at 
Rs. 10,450 at the opening of the year, with the additions made thereto, now 
stands at Rs. 11,150; besides an expenditure of Rs. 547-14-0 has been 
incurred on furniture. 

Audit. — ^The accounts of the Society for the year have been audited and 
the statement of accounts has been checked and certified correct by the 
Honorary Auditor, Mr. T, M. S. Subramaniam of the Mysore Bank, who is 
kindly doing the work without any remuneration, and to him our thanks are 
due. 

Meetings. — ^At the meetings of the Society, interesting papers were 
read and the Committee offer their thanks to the lecturers. 
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Journal. — The Journal of the Mythic Society continues to maintain the 
high standard set to it by its promoters and the Committee are grateful to 
the contributors who have helped them in their endeavour. Important and 
valuable papers on matters of absorbing interest are to be found in the pages 
of the Journal. 

Exchange. — The exchanges include periodicals, transactions of research 
institutions, universities, departments of archaeolog}^ etc., and of the various 
administrations in India dealing with the subjects in which the Mythic 
Society is interested. The number of exchanges as on 30th June 1929 is 98. 

Library. — A large number of books has been added to the Library by 
purchase and by presentations. We are grateful to the various Governments 
in India including Burma, and the States of Mysore, Hyderabad, Travancore 
Kashmir and Baroda, the Oxford University Press, Messrs. D. B. Tara- 
porevala Sons & Co. of Bombay, the Universities of Madras, Calcutta, 
Mysore and Dacca and to the various authors and publishers for kindly 
sending their publications to us. The Department of Public Instruction in 
Mysore have sent us, during the year, a large number of books, and we desire 
to express our gratefulness to the Director, Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Reading Room. — The Free Reading Room attached to the Society 
continues to be popular. Over 70 to 80 excellent periodicals in various 
languages are placed on the table. The .number of visitors during the year 
was 2,534 as against 3,362 in the previous year, as the Reading Room had 
to be closed for a period of about four moitths. 

Premises.; — The Dah’ Memorial Hall and the premises are maintained 
in good condition. The Hall has been in constant demand for the meetings 
of various associations. The inaugural session of the Mj^sore Medical Asso- 
ciation \yas held at the premises of the Society. At the request of the 
Government, the Hall and grounds were placed at the disposal of the 
Bangalore Disturbances Enquiry Committee for a period of about four 
months from the 10th of September to the 22nd of December 1928. On the 
recommendation of the Committee, the Government were pleased to make a 
donation of Rs. 200 to the Daly Memorial Hall and the Chairman of the 
Committee was pleased to give us another sum of Rs. 125 for repairs to 
furniture, etc. We take this opportunity of thanking the Government and 
Sir M. Visvesvara 3 'a for these kindnesses shown to us. The Committee are 
finding it difficult to provide accommodation for the Reading Room and to 
locate the Library. It is felt that a separate building for the Reading Room 
and Library is very necessary. In any case, steps will soon have to be 
taken to provide more accommodation for the Library. 
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Grants. — The grants from the Government of India and the Government 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore have enabled the Society to make the 
progress recorded in this Report. We beg to express our gratitude to the 
Honlble the British Resident in Mysore and the Government of His High- 
ness the Maharaja^for their generous sympathy and encouragement extended 
to the Societ}' from time to time. 

The Committee congratulate our Vice-Presidents, Mr, C. S. Bala- 
sundaram Iyer and Mr. C. S. Doraswami Iyer and one of the members of the 
Committee Mr. K. Matthau on the well-merited distinctions of Rajamantra-' 
pravina, Rajadharmapravina and Rajamantrapravina bestowed respectively 
upon them by His Highness the Maharaja in recognition of their services 
to the State. We also congratulate Dr. S. Rama Iyer of Burma on his 
recently becoming a recipient of the Kaiser-I-PIind Medal. 

General. — The usefulness of the Society is, we are glad to say, 
becoming increasingly recognised both by the Government and the educated 
classes, and we have no doubt the interested student will be able to collect 
materials for a valuable history of the Royal Family of Mysore, of Mysore 
and of South India. 

On Mr. M, Shama Rao’s proposingand Mr. K. H. Ramayya’s seconding, 
the Report was adopted. 

Rajasabhabhushana Mr. K. Chandy in proposing that Sir C. V. Raman 
be elected an Honorary Vice-President of the Societ}^ spoke as follows: — 

Sir C. V. Raman has not announced the next item on the programme 
because it refers to himself. The Executive Committee of the Mythic 
Society have asked me to propose the appointment of Sir C. V. Raman as 
an Honorary Vice-President of the Society, Sir Raman might be wondering 
what the distinction is between Honorary Vice-Presidents and non- Honorary 
ones, who are to be proposed presently ; whether the latter, for instance, 
have to pay for the honour, or are paid by the Society. I can assure him 
that the distinction, from a financial point of view, is purely mythical. 

The real distinction is that the ordinary Vice-Presidents are local 
people; high officials and other people of eminence with whom it is worth 
while for the Executive to be on friendly terms; and one or the others, at 
least one, who might be called an odd jobs man whose function is to move 
propositions at Annual Meetings and do other odd jobs. The Honorarj^ 
Vice-Presidents are a select company mostly of people outside, who have 
achieved great distinction in various fields. The Mythic Society is doing its 
best to honour such persons. The ordinary Vice-Presidents are elected 
annnall3% and have therefore got to be on their good behaviour between the 



elections ; while the Honorary ones are elected for life. After yon are 
elected, Sir, you are free to act as you like. 

The odd jobs man, as you know, is not an expert in any of the- jobs 
that he is asked to undertake. On this occasion, for instance, iny know- 
ledge of Physics is the same as that of our venerable President — it is confined 
to Stewart’s primer in the sixth form : — but unlike him, my knowledge of 
myths is also equally mythical. Yet I have got to propose a most eminent 
physicist to hold an office in the very learned Mythic Society. I am reminded, 
Sir, of a pretty legend about your great namesake and a little squirrel. 
My acquaintance with physics and myths is on a par with that of that 
squirrel with bridge-building, but my desire to be of help is as sincere. 

As Sir Raman is so well known to everyone present here, task is an 
easy one. The first outstanding* fact in his career is that he gave up a very 
lucrative job — he might have been Accountant-General now — in the interests 
of science. He might perhaps have regretted that step at that time; but 
there is no doubt that he is not regretting it now. In his case the sa3'ing in 
the Book of Proverbs about the pursuit of wisdom has been justified : 
‘'Honour and riches are with me, aye, abiding honour and righteousness.” 
He has, as you know, made himself one of the leading men of the world in 
his subject. The distinction of becoming a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
a Knight of the Empire when one is onl)’ fort}' years old is unique in India, 
and possibly in the Empire. I am assured by the head of the department 
of physics in our University that several of the discoveries of Sir Raman 
have become current coin in modern text-books. Yesterday, you heard from 
another savant, about the Raman effect. i can only tell you that the 
Raman effect is the Raman effect. We are aware, Sir, that by your agree- 
ing to be one of our Honoreiry Vice-Presidents it is the Society that is 
being honoured. 

Those of us, who had the privilege of listening to Sir Raman’s lecture 
yesterday, were struck with the wonderful alertness and progressiveriess of 
his mind and his great enthusiasm. We were also struck with the fact that 
in addition to personal enthusiasm — a quality shared, for instance, by 
advertisers of patent medicines, Sir Raman possesses the rare quality of 
inspiring enthusiasm in his students ; and he is always glad to acknowledge 
merit in them. That, Sir, is not so common a qualit}', even among savants. 
We feel assured that Sir Raman and his students, between them, would be 
able to put India in the forefront of the nations in their particular subject. 

My proposal to the members of the Mythic Society to appoint you an 
Honorary Vice-President, Sir, is hence sure to be accepted with acclamation. 
I have, however, I imagine, to perform a further duty as odd jobs man ; 
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that is, to resolve doubts that any person might entertain about the con- 
nection between ph}'sical science and the Mythic Society, justifying 3'oiir 
election. Physical science and myths would seem to be poles apart. I hope, 
however, to be able to prove that the two are really connected. Some fifty 
or even twenty years ago scientists were putting on airs as the only people 
who knew things. Recently, however, they have become more humble, and 
are admitting that several of their old foundations are myths. That is the 
connection between us and them. I shall mention a few instances without 
any tremor, as I am in the presence of an adept, who is sure to correct me, 
in case I should make any slip. I understand that it is impossible yet to 
find a reconciliation between the corpuscular and the wave theory of light. 
Some effects are true to one theory and others to the other ; it is as if the 
one is used on Mondays and Wednesdays and the other on Tuesdays and 
Thursda^^s. Sir Raman is one of those actively engaged in resolving this 
seeming inconsistency in the behaviour of light. Again, I am told that after 
time has been mixed up with matter as an essential ingredient of reality 
when it is all events, and not the old solid things, they find when they go to 
ultimates, that they could not fix by any method, the ultimate points of time 
and of matter or energy instantaneously. One or the other escapes 
observation. Again, while the great pride of science was its absolute 
Determinism, it is now admitted that this applies only to averages ; and not 
to each individual. The individual, it seems, has a limited freedom. 
Scientists, in fact, seem to claim only the Determinism of insurance agents. 
Again, even as regards the very counters that they use, the foundation 
bricks, they admit, having to move in a circle which might be termed a 
vicious circle. If the counters are called A, B, C and D, A has to be explain- 
ed in terms of B, B of C, C of D and D of A. Thus, I venture to claim, 
Sir, that while in practical achievements science is far above being a myth 
and has a great deal to be proud of — for instance yesterday*s lecture of the 
uses of X-ray in industry — as regards the ultimate bases, it is not so 
radically diiferent from us, and there seems to be a family resemblance. 

Finally, both scientists and mythists are engaged in the common task 
of enlarging the field of knowledge, of finding out the truth, and in the 
common work there are sure to be connecting links. Let me give an in- 
stance: experts of this Society, while digging into the past, constantly come 
across references to the soul, to unseen things, to spiritual laws inter-related 
to material laws, etc. Is there nothing in modern physical science to give 
an answering call to this cry from the past ? Take your own special subject 
of Light. Is 'it a mere fantastic dream to attempt to find any link between 
physical light and spiritual light ? What is meant by a face ‘lighting up’ 
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with joy, or by the spirit in them ? Can this lighting up be explained solely 
physical laws, or, as the ancients say, is the soul of man itself a light 
that lightens up the man ? Is the phrase used by Jesus : — I am the light 
of the world” a purely poetic expression or is it scientific? I am told, 
Sir, that if a person could manage to travel with a ray of light he could 
attain a kind of immortality even after the star that sent the ray has become 
cold. Is this a mere mathematical or ph 3 ^sical fantas}^ or has it any further 
significance? Would it be possible for you and 3 'our students, descendants 
of ancient Rishis, who perceived certain aspects of truth by looking within, 
to prove scientifically some of these assertions ? There might be more than 
the poet’s fancy in the statement that we are such stuff that dreams are 
made on that these actors are all spirits, resolvable into air; then. Sir, there 
might be a vital connection between spirit and matter and it is up to Indians, 
the inheritors of a great spiritual civilization, to give the final blow to crass 
materialism. With these words, I propose the appointment of Sir C. V. 
Raman, Kt., D.Sc., F.R.S., as an Honorary Vice-President, 

The proposition which was ably supported by Mr. B. Puttaiya, B.A., 
was carried with acclamation. Sir Raman, in accepting, thanked the 
members in suitable terms. 

Professor F. R. Sell, M.A., proposed and Mr. K. Devanathachariar 
seconded that Mr. M. Shama Rao be re-elected President of the Society for 
the ensuing year. The proposition was put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. P. Subbarama Chetty then proposed and Mr. G. B. Raghavendra- 
char seconded that the following gentlemen be elected to the respective 
offices noted against their names, for the year 1929-30. The proposition 
was put to vote and carried : — 

Amin-ul-Mulk Mr. Mirza Mahomed Ismail, 

B.A., C.I.E., O.B.E. . . Vice-President. 


Rajadharmapravina Dewan Bahadur 

Mr. K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar, B.A., B.L. . . do. 

Rajamantrapravina Dewan Bahadur 

Mr. P. Raghavendra Rao, B.A., B.L. . . do. 

Rajatantrapravina Sir Brajendranath Seal, 

Kt., M.A., Ph.D., D.SC. . . do. 

Mr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A. . . do. 

Rajasabhabhushana Mr. K. Chandy, B.A. .. do. 

Rajamantrapravina Mr. C. S. Balasundaram Iyer, B.A. .. do. 

Rajadharmapravina Mr. C. S. Doraswamy Iyer, B.A., B.L. . . do. 

Rajamantrapravina Mr. K. Matthan, B.A. . . do. 


Mr. S. Srikantaiya, B.A., B.L., General Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mr. A. V, R^mapathan, B.A, . . Joint Secretary, 
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Prof, F, R. Sell, M.A. 

Mr. K. Devanathachariar, M.A. 

Mr. C.., Hayavadana Rao, B.A,, b.l. 

Rev. Fr. C. Brown, M.A. 

Mr. B. Puttaiya, B.A. 

Prof. P. Sampat Iyengar, M.A, 

Praktana Vimarsha Vichakshana 
Rao Bahadur Mr. R. Narasimhachar, M.A., m.r.a.s. 
Mr. K. Srinivasa Rao 

Arthasastra Visharada Dr, R. Sharna Sastry, 

B.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

Mr. N. S. Subba Rao, m.a., Bar-at-Law 


, , Editor. 
do. 

Branch Secretary for Ethnology, 
do. for Elis lory, 

do. for Folk-lore, 

. . Member of the Committee. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The Chairman rose amidst great applause and delivered an impromptu 
address, which was of absorbing interest and which kept the audience spell- 
bound for over an hour and a half. The following are extracts from his 
speech : — 

On an another occasion I gave expression to a somewhat pessimistic 
feeling when I said that India was a land of short-lived societies and even 
short-lived journals. I am glad to find that to*day I stand within the pre- 
mises of a society that certainly does not deserve the appellation of having 
short-lived. I should like to mention that this is not the first occasion on 
which I find myself within the premises of this Society. I was present on 
the occasion when the Rev. Father Tabard received congratulations when His 
Highness the Maharaja was pleased to confer upon him the title of “Rajasa- 
bha-bhushana”. I was perfectly impressed by the manner in which speaker 
after speaker eulogized the services of their then President, to the Society, 
each one in a different language and a picturesque address, some of which I 
understood, some of which I felt I was about to understand and some 
of which I did not understand at all. It .was surely an occasion to be 
remembered and it stands out very clearly indeed in my memory; and it 
was therefore that I accepted the invitation to come here and deliver a 
short address. 

There is another reason why I felt a real pleasure to be called upon to 
speak this evening. There is something peculiarly attractive in the 'name 
of your Society. I think it was almost a flash of genius in the late Rev. 
Father Tabard who chose such an intricate name as the Mythic Society for 
your organization. It is really an intriguing name and to be called upon to 
speak on a subject suitable to a society bearing such a name is, I think, 
a kind of subtle distinction to one’s versatility and intellectual calibre. 
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The Society has already weathered the storms that beset every new organ- 
ization in this country. 

You may rightly feel proud of the position which you occupy now. 
I know by bitter experience myself that the most dangerous kind of rock 
on which the Indian societies wreck is lack of finance. Your Society is the 
proud possessor of a beautifully situated hall amidst splendid surroundings. 
It is the possessor of a valuable library. It is the possessor of what is 
perhaps even more valuable in an intellectual sphere, a well-organized and 
regularly conducted publication. As the editor of the Indian Journal of 
Physics f a somewhat similar publication, I know myself how difficult it is 
to conduct a journal regularly; but I also realize what an unmeasurable 
service such a publication renders to the cause of intellectual progress. 

Every worker, be he one working in the field of mathematics or science, 
it must be the endeavour of every student to bring the result of his re- 
searches to his colleagues both in this country and bej'ond. To establish 
and regularly conduct a journal is an achievement of the first rank in the 
intellectual sphere and I notice with great pleasure that your Journal has 
already reached into many years, that you had the pleasure of publishing 
in the fifteenth volume of your Journal an abstract of the contents of 
your earlier volumes. This, amongst other things, is to my mind, one 
of the most important contributions that the .Mythic Society is makings 
to the cause of intellectual advance both in Mysore and also in the whole 
of India. 

Jj.* * * 

.Proceeding Sir C. V. Raman said: It is my earnest hope that all 
those who appreciate the long history and activities of the Society will 
come forward to try and help to place the finances of this Society on a 
solid foundation by giving it such an endowment worthy of such an institu- 
tion, A lakh of rupees — or five lakhs — would not be too much for such 
a society. It came to me as a shock of surprise that such a society should 
have a reserve fund of only ten thousand rupees. I raise my little voice in 
the hope that it will reach the ears of those who are in a position to endow 
the Society with much money. A poor teacher as I am, I would like to 
announce, as an example, that I shall become a life member of the Society/* 

Mr. Chandy has already tried to indicate to me as to the manner in which 
I have to perform my dut}^ It is a matter of some special pride to me that 
I am not, only a physicist. You, Sir, and Mr. Chandy very kindly referred 
to the fact that I did not hesitate to give up the services of Government 

* Sir C. Vt t>e?ame a Ijfe member by paying the of one hundred rupees. 
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in order to take up scientific work. The ten years I spent as an officer of the 
Indian Finance Department, though they form a break between the activities 
of a university student and a university professor, though they nearly proved 
disastrous, yet I 'do not altogether regret these ten years, because thpy 
furnished me with a wealth of experience wdiich cannot be gathered inside 
the four walls of a laboratory. They brought me in contact with men and 
places. They widened my interests in many fields of thought besides 
physics. , ; 

The objects of the Mythic Society are clearly defined in your publica- 
tion. It might at first sight seem to be a far cry between the pursuit 
of the history of Indian civilisation and the pursuit of modern science, 
especially of ph3'sics. But before I try to seek a direct connection between 
these two apparently very different fields of thought, let me say this : that 
all successful intellectual activity, be it in physics, be it in philosophy, be it 
in history, ultimately depends upon the attitude of the worker, upon those 
hidden springs of thought and activity which inspire his labour. Do not 
imagine for a moment that it is only science that can inspire a man of 
science to labour in his laboratoiy. Far from it. To my mind there is 
nothing so important for the future of the scientific advance in this country 
than a realization by all scientific workers that we in India have a great 
heritage which comes down to us from the past. We have a present and a 
future to look forward to. But j^ou cannot have an active present, you can- 
not have the possibilit}^ of a glorious future, unless you have behind you a 
confidence of a great past ; the confidence that we, as a people, are the inheritors 
of a great past, that we are called upon to jiistifj^ the inheritance that has 
come down to us from generations of our forefathers. That alone would be a 


justification for the study of the culture of India, for the study of her 
history. There is no greater argument for the study ofthe^,4i^fej^^ 
within the scope of the Society than theorg^y^^^ a know- 

ledge of the history and- culture and the development at the 

present time and in the fnture^tif-r^f^l; culture. We cannot have a future if 
vve did not have a past. 


Continuing 


O- A' 

Sir Kapron 


*nan said : 


I do not wish to suggest for a moment 


that we should be past. We should regard the present and 

the future as ^^’^o^'^^.i^portant than the past. But we should not neglect the 
past. I think feeling that inspired the late Sir Ashutosh Mukerji 

to develop a of ancient history and culture at Calcutta. He felt 

that it was^oj'j! vital interest for the progress of India, for the realization of 
our for inspiration in the history of the past 

of 

to find the root of that civilization in order that it might be cherished 
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and put forth fruits in the future. Tluit, I think, is a real justification for 
an intensive study of the subjects falling within the scope of the Mythic 
Societ3^ 

The human mind knows no bounds to its interests. When the 
mathematician seeks for new worlds to conquer, lie does not hesitate to go 
bej^ond the main field of social subjects and to travel to any dimensional 
subjects; all kinds of new worlds which exist only in his mind, that he 
might unravel to the world. Human mind has a supreme duty to seek, to 
understand the world we live in, to try to trace back to the remotest past, 
the history of how we are here to-day. These activities are not inspired by 
a desire for gain. They are not inspired by a desire for honour. They are 
not inspired by any hope that such knowledge may be of direct benefit to 
humanity. They are inspired merely by the nature of the human mind to 
travel where it can, to seek new worlds to conquer. That, I think, is the 
real spirit of research; and one such field for knowledge is furnished by the 
history of human civilization. There is nothing so fascinating to a man as 
to solve the m}-stery of his existence, the mystery of the development of life 
in its manifold activities of development, of culture, of knowledge and of 
intellectual power, Man ever seeks to know himself and he cannot know 
himself unless he knows the past and the culture of human lives. Such 
activities have in themselves their own justification, The}^ need no extra- 
neous justification at all. 

Proceeding Sir C. V. Raman said that he took a deep interest in any 
kind of intellectual activity. But one had necessarily to specialize to try 
and seek some field of knowledge in which, perhaps, he might do better 
than others. He conceived it to be the duty of every Indian to seek 
opportunities to comq into contact with the living past, for the past lived in 
the present and in the future. In India, there were many spots which bore 
traces of a great civilization. When he visited Lahore in 1909 at the invita- 
tion of the Punjab University, he made a pilgrimage to the ruins of Taxila, 
and stood there on the hill tops looking around and saw great evidence of a 
great past and a glorious civilization. One could not but feel that the past 
was worthy of being cherished, a past which would inspire every one in his life. 
Since that day, fresh evidences of India’s past had come to be discovered. 
In this connection, Sir Raman paid a tribute to Mr. R. D. Banerjee of the 
Benares University, for his researches. 

Continuing the learned speaker said that in his \\oik as a physicist, he 
came into contact with the past of India s civilization. He then stated that 
he devoted himself for some years to the study of the acoustic properties of 
musical instruments. Music had an cesthetic appeal. India had a musical 



technique peculiarly her own ; and her musical instruments were handed 
down from ancient times. The origin of musical instruments was lost in the 
remote past. Now-a-da3\s, people had myths regarding the origin of many 
musical instruments. The speaker read somewhere that Ravana, the mighty 
king of Lanka, invented the bow. Lord Krishna invented the flute. Veena, 
tambura and mridanga stood'as the supremest musical instruments of India. 
He then dwelt at length on the acoustic properties of the mridanga and gave 
an interesting discourse on the’ subject, saying that he had devoted several 
}’ears for the study of this particular instrument. 

In conclusion, Sir Raman again thanked the President .and members of 
the Society for the honour they had done to him. He proposed that a hearty 
vote of thanks be conveyed to the General Secretary, Mr. S. Srikantaiya, 
who was conducting the affairs of the Society exceedingly well, and it was 
received with acclamation. 

The President of the Society added that their thanks were also due to the 
Curator, Mr. M. Venktesia, who was the right man for the place and who 
was doing the work very well, which also was accepted by the members. 

After a vote of thanks to the distinguished Chairman of the evening 
proposed Prof. F. R. Sell, the Meeting concluded with three cheers to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and to Sir C. V. Raman. 





THE ASVINS. 

By Dr. R. Shama Shastry, B.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S.' 


The Vedic gods are divided into three classes; — celestial, atmospheric and 
terrestrial. The Alvins are regarded as being celestial. It has not, however, 
been possible to identify them with any known celestial bodies. Prof. Weber 
took them to be two stars, the twin constellation of Gemini. Prof. Bollensen 
identified them wdth the morning star. Prof. Geldner was of opinion that 
the AiSvins represented no natural phenomenon, but that they might be some 
succouring saints. 

In his Nirukta (XII. 5 ; 6; 7 ; 8) Yaska mentions four different meanings 
according to four different schools. According to some the}^ are Dyavaprithivt 
(heaven and earth). According to others they are Ahoratrau, day and night. 
A few take them to be Sury^-Chandramasau, the sun and the moon. The 
Aitih^sikas or story-tellers say that they are tw’o meritorious kings of old. 

Prof. Roth took Yaska to mean by Asvins Indra and the Sun. Gold- 
stucker w^as of opinion that by Asvins Yaska meant the transition from dark- 
ness to light, light and darkness being inseparable and dual in their nature. 
Prof. Macdonnell is of opinion that “ the twilight and the morning star theory 
seems the most probable”. In his Ancient India (p. 55) Oldenberg w'ent so 
far as to identify the Asvins with two Greek mythological horsemen called 
Diosktiroi. 

Such are the differences of opinion held regarding* the identification of 
the Asvins wdth what they are meant to connote by the Vedic poets. When 
even recent developments in thought, such as comparative mythology, 
philolog}^ ethnology and contemporary histpr)^, have been of no service in 
arriving at a correct interpretation of the Asvins, a trial to understand them 
with indigenous aids of interpretations will not be in vain. Such local aids 
are the Itih^sa and the Puranas. Attempt to interpret the Vedas without the 
aid of the Mahdbhdrata, which is regarded as an Itihasa, and the Pura,nas is 
considered as a sacrilege. This idea is stated in the following proverbial 
verse : — 

ItihasapurAnabhy^m Vedarthamupa brimhayet | 
bibhetyalpa srutMvedah m^raayam pratarishyati |1 
One should interpret the Vedas in the light of the Itihasa and the Puranas. 
The Vedas fear that a man of little learning may misrepresent them.” 

As hinted in the first half of the above verse, the Mahdbhdrata furnishes 
some clue to identify the Asvins. When Upamanyu lost his eyes in 
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consequence df his eating Arka-leaves, Dhauniya, his teacher, told him to 
praise the Asvins with a view to recover his eyes. The verses which 
Upamanyu sang in praise of the Asvins are contained in the Adiparva of the 
Mahdbhdrata. As these verses are classed among diishkara or difficult verses 
of the Mcthdbhdrata, Vimalabodhachlrya, one of the commentators on the 
diishkara verses has commented upon them. As these verses together with 
Vimalabodha’s commentary upon them help to settle the meaning of the ^ 
Asvins, they are quoted here together with the commentar}^ in full : — 

Upamanyuh gurnna sarvatah pratishiddhah arkapatrdiii bhakshayitvfi 
andhibhutah kupe patitah guruua abhihitah ‘Asvinau stuhi ; tvam chakshush- 
mantam devabhishajau kartarau ’ iti 1 atra asvisabdena chandradityau 
ucbyete : asvah rathavodharah anayoh santi iti, yadva asvfih rasmayah san- 
t37anayoh iti, devabhishajau iti | devau cha bhishajau cha, divyakridayuktau [ 
3^adva divi akase viharatah iti devau 1 bhishajau iti, aradhyam^nau sarvaroga- 
pra^amanahetu. 

Evamuktah Upamanyuh asvinau astaushit | Rigbhirvagbhiriti Rigarth3^a- 
bhih vagbhih | Etesham ekadasaslokin^m artho vibharadit3^annvfike drisyate I 
anena cha lingena asvinau chandradityau uchyete 1 | 

Prapurvagau purvajau chitrabhanu 
gira vain samsami tapanavanantau 
div3^au suparnau virajau vim§.nau 

adhikshipantau^bhuvanani visva 1 | ( 1 ) 

Prasabdah samsatin^ sambadhyate, vyavahitascheti sfitrena prasams^mi 
staumi purvajau, jagati karmanyapravritte prathamam tayoh pravritteh | udite 
hi bhagavati vivasvati jngatah snanadikarmasu pravritteh | somodayecha yogi- 
nfim dhy^nadishu pravrittidarsanfit | lokanam cha kvachitsamaye vratarthadS- 
nadau pravritteh | purvajau visvaprabodhat, pfirvajatau i uktam cha — ‘ tatah 
suryo ja3^ate pratarudayan.’ Somo’pi ‘navo navo bhavati jfiyam 4 nah ’ iti 
chitrabhanu chitrah suklarunada3'"ah ritukramena bhA.navo ya3’OStau |] 

Vasante kapilah sfiryah grishme kanchana sahhibhah ityadi. 

Ata eva somo’pi karyavas^t chitrabh^nuah adit3"a bhanava eva some 
pratiphalita drisyante iti bhavah i tapanau taptarau, tapascha lokopakarah | 
uktam cha | 

‘ Trayastapanti pritliivimannapah ^itoshnavarshairaushadhih pala3’antah ’ 
iti I anantau anantopakfirakau divyaudivibhavaii suparnau siibhrajaviti ( supak- 

shau va pakshaviva pakshau dakshinodichyau disau virajau vigaturajo- 

gunau I salopah chhandasah | vimanauvigatam parimanam 3’ayostau | visvasya 
pramanahhutau visvani bhuvanani adhikshlpantau prera3^antau ) tilop^h 
chhandasah || 
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Hiranmayau i^akiini samparS»yati 
nasatya dasraa simasan vaijayantaii 
^uklam vayantau tarasa suvemau 

adhivyayantavasitam vivasvatah || (2) 

Anena kalatantaratvena stiiyete | ^nklam sitam asitam va ahor^trartipam 
tantram vayantau pri.payantau hiramnayau hiranmayarathasthau sobhanau va I 
♦ saknni samarthau lokopakar^ya sakiinivannabhascharau samparayan ar&dhanat 
sadyah phaladau nasatyadasran asatyau na bhavatah satyiveva satyopapivanaii 
ityarthah ( athav^ praninam va nasaputabhyam vahantau | dasraii dar^aniyau 
sobhanau varnavikarat sunasau sobhana n^sikau | apratarastam upak^ra- 
siddhehl vaijayantaii vijayamanau vivasvatah dev^n manushyan tarasa balenal 
suvemau susMhanau adhivyayantau sa'rvato bhavena visvam rasmibhih vyapa- 
yantau | vivasvachhabdo manushyavachakah nighantu siddhah | tau pradam- 
sami ityanva 5 ^ah || 

Grastam supariiasya balena vartikam 
amunchatam a^vinau saubhagiya 
tau vatsavrittavanamantamaya yan 

susantamaga aruna udavahau || (3) 

Asy^rthah : — Yavasvinau supariiasya sobhanavarnasya p^nasya balena 
vartikam grastam gilitam ayojanairasnraiah tamobhirv^ amunchatam balena 
tejas^, saubhagaya andhasya saubhagaya siddhyartham | pritah kale chandr^- 
dityayoh vartma grasitum sadyah uttishthantyasurah ayojana nama [ te cha 
adhityatejas^ sadyah eva nai^yanti | kathametat ? Mantralingat. Ayojana asura 
mayi no, etc, | tau vatsavrittaii vatsasyeva vrittih ya}^oh rasmimukhena 
gorasapanat anamantamaya amo rogah tatpratishedhah | 4rogya3i'a lokanam 
arthat siisantamah gah ra^min vrishtirva udavahan tirdhvam avahatam 
susantamah sobhamanth, aruMh rajasvalah bhumergarbhtdayakatvlLt || 

Shashthischa gavah trisatascha dhenavah 
ekam vatsam suvate tarn duhanti 
nin^goshtha vihita ekadohanah 

t^vasvinau duhantau dharmamuktham !l (4) 

Idanim kalavayava gocharatay^ stuyete : — 

Trisatah shashthischa ahoratrani gavah vagarthakriyA karityat 1 dhenavah 
dhayanti apyayanti ritukramena jalasampadadibhihjagaditi dhenavah | ta ekam 
vatsam samvatsarakhyam suvate prasavanti | tarn vatsam ‘duhanti purayanti | 
sliashth 3 ’'adhika trisataih ahoratraih hi samvatsarah pur 3 ^ate, nanagoshthah 
uttara 3 ^ana dakshinayana sthanarupa gosthanasthah vihitah ravisasi- 
bhyam kritah, t'lh ekadohanah ekakalarupa eva dohanam sthanam yasam [ 
gavah kale duhyante | asvinau chandradit 3 "au duhatah gopalavat | kirn ? 
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Kshirasthaniyam dharmam jalam tamo ukth 3 ^am sobhanam prajopa- 
karitvit ityarthah || 

Ekam nabhim saptasata arah srita.h 
tathapare vimsatirarpiti, arah 
shannemi chakram parivartate ajaram 
mayisvinau samanakti charshapi || ( 5 ) 

Idanim kalachakrardpena stuyete ; — 

Ekam nabhim samvatsararupam madhyasthatvit nabhih | tasyam nabhau 
saptasatdh vimsatischa arah karatakdh sritab | Ahoratre vibhajya vimsatya- 
dhika saptasata samkhya puraaiya | shannemi shadritavah, taireva samvatsa- 
rasya puranat j chakramiti kalachakram | chakrak^rena kalaaya bhramanat | 
mayasvinau kapatachandrddityan chakram etat samanakti charshani samyak 
anavaratam charshanastlam tayoschakram ityarthah II 
Ekam chakram vartate dvadas^ram 
shann^bhi mekakshamamritasya dhama 
yasmin devah adhi vi^ve vishaktah 

tdvasvinau munchato ma vishidatam || ( 6 ) 

Idtnim kdlachakra pravartakatvena stuyete : — 

Ekam chakram kalachakram pravartate anavaratam bhramati | ritu-- 
mdsddikraraena dvMasaram dvadasapradhi dvadasamisdram shannabhim 
shadritumadhyam, ekaksham eko ravischandro va aksho dando yas 3 ^a j 
amritasyadh^ma mokshasya sadhd}^! jalasya cha dham sth^nam | ^’asmtn 
chakre deva indridayah atha visve pitrirakshakah k^lakdmada 3 ^ah vishasutra 
kramena sthitah, tachchakram asvinau chandradityau munchatah pravarta 
3 /atah I md "vishidatam m^ vish^dam gachchhatha | etachcha vede baluitaram 
drishtam vistara bhaygianeha pathyate i| 

Idamamritam vrittamavarshasu bhCiyah 
tirodhattim asvinau d^sapatnih 
bhitva megh&n sivamnda charantau 
tadvrishtikarma prathitan balasya || (7) 

Samprati vrishtyadidanena lokopakHrakatvena stftyete 
Idamamritamudakam vrittam varshisu pravartitam yuvtbhyam Enitam 
avarshasu saradadishii bhuyah atisa 3 ^ena pimarapi samprada 3 /a pravartakatvat 
tirodhattam vikrishtavantau lokopakararthameva | tau asvinau yuv^m sarad^- 
dishu d§.sapatnirapi tirodhattam samhritavantau | dasapatnih apoda 5 §.h megha 
iti vaidikisanjna | tatpalitSh apah dasapatnih | megh^n bhitvapunarapimeghan 
jalavahakan rasmibhih bhitva sivam p^niyam udacharantau pravartayatah ( 
t^vasvinau tadvrishtikarmaprathitaii iti loka vidnh | Ayamatrabhisamdhih | 
Chandradityau hi agnishomau ardrasqshkabhavena lokamanupravisya 
charatah 11 
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Yuvam diso janayatho das^gre 

samanam murdhni rathayanam viyanti 

tas^m yin§,n rishayo anuydnti , 

deva manushyah kshitimacharanti || (8) 

Yuvam asvinaii dasa difo janayathah, vibhS^vayathah, ravichandrau vina 
digbhagasiddheh | samSnam ekadhaiva ratran dine cha murdhni sthitau 
jagatah | tSsam di,^atn yatani purvadivibhglgam muna 3 ^ah aniiyS^nti, vyava- 
haranti purvadiriipenaiva | na kevalam munayah, devah m^nushah kshitimS.- 
charanti, kshitim kshayam karmasamaptim acharanti || 

Yuvam varnan vikurutho vi^varupan 
te adhikshiyante bhiivanani vii^va 
te bhanavo'pyanusritascharan ti 

deva manushy&h kshitimacharanti H (9) 

Asyarthah : — Yuvam chandrMityaii varnan nan§,varnabodhakan rasmin 
vikuruthah vividhaprakarena knruthah, abhiv 5 ^anja 3 ’atah ritukramena vi^va- 
rupan jagatah prakasakan | ye adhikshiyante apratishthante bhuvanani visv§, 
sarvani, tebhanavah yuvayorat 3 ^antam sriti.h prasritah charanti urdhvamadhah 
tiryak | yena devah maniishyascha kshitim kshayam karmasamaptim 
acharanti || 

Yato nasatyavai^vinavatmanaisham 
srajam vachansi bibhrathah pushkarasya 
tato n§,satyavamrit&vavadhar 3 ^ete 

devaih tatprapadena sute |1 (10) 

Yatah prabhriti nasatyava^vinau atmana svayameva esham lokanam 
pushtyartham vam ynv^m srajam malam pnshkaras 5 'a jalas 3 'a samuhamiti 
yS-vat, bibhrithah dh^rayathali, tatah prabhriti vi^vopakarakataya devaih 
amritSvityeva avadhi,ryete kathyete | tatprapadena jaladanatarameva jagatsute 
chS^turmasyadishu karmasii pravartate — it 3 ’arthah || 

Mukhena garbham labhetham yuvanau 
gatisuratra prapadena sute 
sad 3 m jato matarauiatti garbham 

tavasvinau munchatho jivase gah || (11) • 

As34rthah : — Tavasvinau mukhena vayumandaladvarena yuvam labhe- 
tham alabhetham garbham jalarupam | gatasurapigrishmatapadina gatapranopi 
garbham dhritva prapadena tatkshanameva sute garbhannissrit 3 ^a jivativa. 
Sa cha jalarupo garbhah sadyo jatah sadyo meghannissritah mataram prithvim 
atti prapnoti | tavasvinau yuvam munchathah jivase jivanartham lokan§,m g^h 
jalani garbharupaiuti anyatra vrishtiriti | vaidika ^abdajmh niruktavacha- 
nopasamkhyana balena arthaniniayo bhavati 1| 
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Etattritayamajnatavadbhih patliantararn gatyaataram kritam. Maya 
Bhoja-Janamejayacharya — devasvami vedanighantu-vibhracjanuvakarthapraya- 
lochaneua ayamarthah kritah H 

A brief purport of the verses and of the commentary is as follows : — 
Prevented from eating anything else by his teacher, Upamanyu lived 
upon the leaves of the Arka-plant and, having thereby lost his eyes, accidentally 
fell into a well. Having been asked by his teacher to extol the Alvins for 
the recovery of his eyes, he began to sing of them as follows : — 

I praise you, O Asvins ; you are early-risers and ancient ; your 
rays are of various colours. You burn the earth and you are endless. 

You are celestial and are possessed of wingdike fortnights. You 
are free from disease and have no measure. In virtue of your bene- 
volent power the worlds continue to live. (1) 

Commentary : — 

Here the word Alvins means the sun and the moon, Asvas are horses 
yoked to a chariot. Since the sun and the moon have a chariot with horses, 
they are called Alvins. Or A^vas may mean rays of light which the}^ possess. 
They are; bright and are physicians, because they cure their worshippers of 
their diseases. 

Having been asked by his teacher to praise the A4vins he began to extol 
them vvith Vedic words full of Vedic meaning. The meaning of these verses 
is explained in the Vibhrid-anuv^ka (contained in the Rigveda). This is the 
reason why Alvins are taken to be identical with the sun and the moon. In 
the second verse they are praised as markers of time : — 

0 Alvins, you are seated on a golden car and are capable of 
doing good to the world. You reward your worshippers. You are 
true and agreeable to look at. You weave a white and a black gar- 
ment with your weaving machine. You pervade the whole universe. 

Commentary : — * (2) 

The word Nasatyau may also mean '^residing in the two nostrils’’. The 
rest of the commentary is so clear as to need no translation. 

The meaning of the third verse is as follows : — 

O Asvins, with the. strength of your drink of beautiful colour, ^ 
you have recovered your light (from the Asuras called Ayojanas) 
for the good (of the blind world). You are like calves (in drinking 
the milk of the earth) and are beyond measure, and free from disease. 

You have with you the fertile seeds or waters. (3) 

In the fourth verse they are praised as being visible in the divisions of 
time : — 
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Three hundred and sixty cows bring forth a calf and feed it 
(with their milk). They have many places arranged for them, but 
have only one milking. You, Alvins, milk them (like cowherds their 
cows). (4) 

Commentary 

The 360 cows are days and nights put together. The calf is the yean. 
The summer and winter solstices and the equinoxes, etc., are the various 
places. The one milking is the raining in the rainy season. 

In the fifth verse they are spoken of as a revolving wheel of time : — 
There are seven hundred spokes set round an axle and like- 
wise twent}' more. This unworn-out wheel containing six naves is 
ever revolving. The m 3 ^sterious Alvins Uhe sun and the moon) 
cause the time-wheel to revolve incessantly. (5) 

Commentary : — 

The one axle is the 3 "ear. The seven hundred and twent 3 / spokes are so 
many days and nights counted separately. The six naves are the six seasons. 

In the sixth verse the Alvins are described as setting the wheel of time 
in motion : — 

This one wheel with twelve spokes and six naves and one axle 
is the seat of water and ever revolves. On it stand the gods and 
the pitris. The Asvins set it in motion. O people, you need not 
be anxious. (6) 

Commentary ; - 

The one axle is the year and the twelve spokes are the twelve months. 
The six naves are the six seasons. 

In the seventh verse the Alvins are extolled as doing good to the world by 
causing it to rain : — 

.y ' O Alvins, 3 ^ou hide in the autumn the rain water together with 
the clouds that had rained in the rainy season. Again you break 
open the clouds for water. You are thus noted for your glorious 
work of causing the rains. (7) 

The commentary on this verse needs no explanation. 

The meaning of the eighth verse is as follows : 

O Asvins, 3 ^ou reveal to us the ten directions of the compass 
(both day and night); you stand above us alike. The divisions of the 
compass the sages know. Both gods and men observe their rites. (8) 

The commentar}" on this is clear. 
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The meaning of the ninth verse is as follows : — 

0 Alvins, you cause your rays to appear in various colours. 
They pervade the whole universe. They are spread by you. Both 
gods and men observe their rites. (9) 

The commentary on this is clear. 

The meaning of the tenth verse is as follows: - 

O Asvins, from the day when you began of your own accord to 
nourish the world by bearing the garland of water to this da}- you 
are known to gods as true and immortal gods. The world produces 
since, then. (10) 

The meaning of the eleventh verse is as follows : — 

O Ai^vins, you furnish the fertile seed (water) through the 
atmosphere. The earth, though appearing as destitute of life, 
receives the seed and 'brings forth at once. The seed just shown 
gets into the mother earth. This seed you, Asvins, supply for the 
life of the world. (11) 

Commentary : — 

The garbha and gah here mean rain water. Matri (mother) is the earth. 
Not understanding the verse, some commentators adopted a different reading 
and interpreted it in their own way. But following Bhoja of Dhara, 
Janamejaya-devasvami and other commentators, also having referred to 
Yaska’s Niriikta, and having well considered the meaning of the Vibhradanu- 
v§-ka of the Rigveda, I have decided the correct meaning of the above 
verses. 

The'Vibhradanuvaka referred to by the commentator in support of the 
identification of the Alvins with the sun and the moon seems to be the first 
four verses of Sukta 171, of the 10th Man^ala of the Rigveda. In those 
verses the sun is praised in terms more or less similar to those of the MaJid- 
bhdrata verses. 

The earth and heaven (Dyavaprithivi) with which some early Vedic 
commentators identified the Alvins, as stated by Y^ska, are not the ordinary 
terrestrial and celestial worlds. They are the technical or metaphorical 
terms denoting the summer and the winter solstice. This view is 
clearly supported by the following passage of the Taitfiriya BraJwiana 
(111.10,4) 

Divam me yachchha, antariksham me yachchha, prithivxm meyachchha; 
Prithivim me yachchha antariksham me 3 ^achchha, divam me yachcha ; ahna 
pras^raya rRtrya samacha ratrya prasaraya ahna samacha. 




Give me the celestial world — give me the atmospheric world — give 
me the terrestrial world — give me the terrestrial world — give me the atmos- 
pheric world — give me the celestial world — expand with the day and contract 
with the night — expand with the night and contract with the day.’* 

Here the celestial world (dyauh) is the winter solstice with which the 
days begin to lengthen till they attain their maximum length on the day of 
summer solstice (the earth). At the same time the nights begin to contract 
till they attain their minimum shortness on the day of summer solstice. 
From the summer solstice (prithivi) to the winter solstice (dyauh) the days 
shorten and the nights lengthen themselves. 

Evidently the ahoratras with which the Alvins were identified by others 
must necessarily be the long day of summer solstice and the long night of 
winter solstice. 

Thus differentiating the effect from the cause, some scholars identified the 
Asvins with summer and winter solstitial days, while others made no such 
distinction and identified them with the sun and the moon, the cause of long 
day and long night. 

Hence it may be concluded that by the Asvins the Vedic poets meant no 
other celestial bodies than the sun and the moon. 


STUDIES IN VIJAYANAGARA HISTORY, 

By M. H. Rama Sharma, Esq., M.R.A.S. 
{Copyright Reserved,) 


II. THE EXPLOITS OF KAMPILA AND KUMARA RAMANATHA. 

[^Introductory Note : — The following is a summary of the work Parad^ra- 
S6dara-Ramana-Kathe by the poet Nanjunda. This is the palm-leaf manu- 
script marked — 226^^ and at present in the Oriental Library at Mysore. In 
this, the first folio^ with thirteen verses is lost. At the end on folio 226, the 
story stops in the middle of verse 69 of Sandhi 38 from the beginning or the 
second Sandhi of Asvdsa 10. Nanjunda divides his work into ten Ahvdsas and 
thirty-eight Sandhis,^ The work is written in Kannada characters and in 
Kannada language. The style is simple, yet graceful. The poet, by his name, 
appears to be a ^aiva though the name alone cannot be taken as the criterion. 
From the colophon at the end of every part, where the poet proclaims his 
ancestry, we learn that he was the son of a certain Madhava and grandson of 
one Vijaya, who were both ministers under the chiefs of Changa-nMu, to the 
.west of the Mysore district. As usual with most vernacular poets, Nanjunda 
gives no date for the composition of his work or for the various incidents related 
therein. But for the word Krishna Raya which occurs in three^ places in this 
work, there is nothing in the nature of internal evidence by which his date can 
be determined. Even this, on closer examination, applies to Sri Krishna of 
the Mahdhhdrata and not to any mediaeval or modern sovereign. With the help 
of external evidence, Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhicharya has been able to fix 
this poet’s date as 0.1525.*^ Thus, though for the present this work cannot be 
taken as a contemporary production, there is little doubt that this, as well as 
Kumdra-Rdmana-Sdngathya by Ganga, to be published shortly, have both 
drawn their materials from an earlier and contemporary work which, as yet, 
is not known to us. 

A literal translation of this work is no easy matter in so far as it is 
divided into ten Asvdsas, each with three to four Sandhis, in all making thirty- 
seven and a half Sandhis with a total number of 4,485 verses.^ Besides its pro- 
hibitive bulk, it is superfluous also, as the poet who deals with the story does 
it in the old conventional way, with long descriptions of places, persons and 

1 The work is not numbered according to pages in the modern way. 

2 A^v^lsas are marked P. (part). Sandhis C. (canto) , and verses v,, in the footnotes. 

3 P, V, C. IV, V. 6 ; P. Ill, C. IV. V. 105 ; P. VIII, C. II, v. 61. 

^ See his Karnataka Kavichariie, Vol. I, p. 346, 

This is the poet’s total ; but actually it arno\ints to 4,47^. 
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minor incidents which are interwoven with the main thread of Rama- 
n^tha’s story. Therefore, in order to avoid repetitions and digressions, it 
has been considered better to summarize the whole work by arranging and 
presenting it in a form attractive to the modern student of history. In this 
attempt it has been of necessity decided to drop conversations and arrange the 
scattered facts under new headings by changing the order of verses a little 
here and there, as can be seen by references in the footnotes. Otherwise, 
the sequence of the story is kept up as in the original,] 

After invocation to the Hindu deities TripurSiri (Shiva), Sarada and 
Ganapati, the poet pays his homage to the earlier Kannada and Sanskrit 
poets in the following order :—Pampa,i N^michandra,^ Janna,^ Gunanandi,^ 
Gunavarma^, Nagachandra®, Sajandtamsa,'^ Raima, ^ Santivarma,^ Hampeya 
Hariyanna,^^ Madhura,^^ Bana and Kalidasa. 

The Situation of Kummata and Hosadurga. 

South of M6ru there was a country called Karn^ta. It extended from 
the Kaveri to the Godavari. In it were Pampiksh^tra and the river Tunga- 
bhadra.i^ In the town of Parhpa there was a fort and the deity Virtap§.ksha. 
Close to Pariip^ was a village called Mummukhakunda.^^ To the south^^ of 
the temple of Virdpaksha was Hosamale^® covered with a forest. In the 
midst of this forest was the great hill-fort of Hosadurga^^ or Hosamaledurgad"^ 
Close to this was another town called Kummata^® or l^ummata Durga.^^ 

Kampila's Ancestry-<^ and Family. 

Raj^dhiraja R4ma Deva of Devagiri bad four sons, one of whom having 
married a Pulinda (BMar) woman was outcasted. After the capture of 
Ddvagiri by the Tiirukas,^^ this outcast sought service under the chief of Chitra- 
kuta-durga,^^ who gave him lands for his maintenance, appointing him at the 
same time in charge of his frontiers. In the family of this refugee prince was 


1 941 A.D. 2 Circa 1170 A,D. ^ i209 A.D. 4 qqq ^ j) 

^ Gunavai’ma I, circa 1050 A.D.; Gunavarma II, circa 1235 A.D. ® circa 1105 A D. 

7 circa 1180 A.D. ^ 993 A.D. o circa 1106 A.D. circa 1165 A.D. 

circa 1385 A.D. Vide Karnataka Kavicharite^ Vol. I, Coateats. 

12 p, VII, C. Ill, V. 95. P. I, C. II, V. 77. P. I, C. IV. v, 1. 

p, VII, C, III, V. 51 ; P. IX. C. HI, V. 153. 

This must have been at some distance from Kammata as Nanjunda says in P. V, C. Ill, 

V. 13 that on Nemi’s arrival close to Heddore (the Krishna river), Kampila, at tlm suggestion of 

Rama, inarched to join him near Kummata. See also P. V, C. Ill, v. 25 ; P. V, C. IV, v. 77 ; 

P. VII, C. 11, V. 47 ; P. IX, C. tl, v. 11 ; P. VIII, C, III, v. 31. 

17 p. IX. C. II, V. 1 ; also P. IX, C. IV, v. 127. 

IS p. IX, C. IV, V. 127 ; P. V. C. Ill, v. 20; P. V, C. lit, v. 25 ; P. X. C. I, v. 45. 

19 F. X. C. I, V. 65. 20 

21 This may refer to its first capture in 1294, 

22 This ca,nnot be Chitor, in Mewar, but some south Indian namesake of it, 
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born Mummadi Singa, whose son^ was Kampila, also known as Kampa,^ 
Kampila Deva^ and Kainpa Rajendra^ He had many queens,^ of whom 
Hariharadevi, the eldest, was the queen-consort^ and Ratnaji'^ the youngest 
was the favourite. He had, in early life, at least two® sons by name Bhairava 
and Kataima and one daughter^ called Maramina. Of these Bhairava was 
the heir-apparent.^^ Mtramma was married to Sangama D^va,i^ usually 
called Bh§,va Sangama or Sangama the brother-in-law. Kampila ruled over 
Kuntala,^^ with his capital at Hosadurga.^^ He was frequently^^ at war with 
the Ballala,^^ the king of Oragal^^ and the Saltan of Dilli,^'^ the last alone 
being considered of some consequence. He had already' become famous 
by leading expeditions against King Ballala and Vira Rudra of WarangaL 
The Gajapati king feared him as well.^® With the capture and demolition of 
the forts taken by the Sultan of Dilli, even the latter considered Ihm a rival 
to be counted with.^^ He had many birudds such as N avalakka-Tel iigara- 
ganda, MitvvarU'Rdyara-ganda, Misara-ganda, -- Chelvara-ganda, 
Gajajjati-Gaja-Simha-^ and even Rdjddhirdja.-'^ He had under him many 
MdndaUkas (governors), Mccnneyas (nobles), Sdvcmtas (vassals), Dander 
Ndyakas (genenils) and iiiinisters.^^ Of the last Baichappa was prominent, 
being the prime minister.^'^ Among the captains of his bodyguard, Sayid^va,-® 
Layid^va^^ and Mayid^va®^ were better known. 


and Ratni, P, VI, C. I, v. 58. 

^ Singamma was born after Rama, 
i’- P. VI, C. r, V. 89, 90. 

P. V, C. I, V. 78 ; P. V, C. I, V. 107. 


^ P. VIII, C. II, V. 6. See Madras Local Records No. 40 for an inscriptional support of 
this relationship. 

2 P. VI, C. I, V. 8. P. IX, C. II, V. 78 ; P. X, C. I, v. 39. 

^ P.V, C. I, V. 2, 

® P. VII, C. lU, V. 13 ; P. IX, C. It, V, 12. One Bakliainbike also seems to have been his 
queen. See P. Ill, C. I, v. 63. 

6 P. VII, C. II, V. 108. 

Also called Ratn^ngi, P. VI, C. I, v. 21 ; 

8 P. X, C. I, V. 80 ; P. VI, C. I, V. 88. 

P. I, C. V, V. 28. 

52 F. IV, C. Ill, V. 44 ; P. V, C. I, v. 56 ; 

IS P. IX, C. II. V. 45. 

The poet does not give any details of these early wars ; but his repeated statements scat- 
tered over many verses and cantos lead us to this conclusion. For his battles with Ballila Ilf, 
see Supplementary Volume of C. for Hassan, p. 131, (T. Vo!. VIII. Nagar 19 and Mysore 
Arc/iceological Report for 1923, p. 119. Copies of inscriptions from the unpublished Supple- 
mentary Volume of the Ep. Cam,, were kindly supplied to me. by the Director of Archseology, 
Mysore. 

i!'- P. II, C. Ill, V. 64 -, P. I, C. V, V. 39. 1 p yj.jp 13 

P, II, C. Ill, V. 64 ; P. I, C. V, V. 39 J 

P. II, C. Ill, V. 66. 

32 p. ri, C. Ill, V. 68. 

33 P. II, C. Ill, V. 69. 

34 P. II, C. Ill, V. 70. 

P. IV, C. II, V. 58. 


73 P. I, C. V, V. 41. 

2“ P. II, C. Ill, V. 65. 
21 P. II, C. Ill, V. 67. 
23 P. Ill, C. n, V. 53 ; 
30 P. IV, C. II, V. 58, 


13 p. n, c. Ill, V. 70. 
25 P. Ill, C. HI. V. 5. 
2» P. VIII, C. 1, V. 65. 


27 P. IX, C. Ill, V. 148. 
30 P, IV. C. II, V, 58, 
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Prince Ramanatha’s Birth and Boyhood. 

In spite of all this magnificence of Kampila’s court, Hariharad^vi was 
not contented. For many years, she had been longing for a son.^ At last 
it pleased God to favour her with one. This was Ramandtha. About this 
time, Kampila assumed the title of Raya^ or king. R&manatha was given 
good education by his father^ and (some years after) was married to five 
girls'^ of royal descent. Besides, he was installed as the heir-apparent.^ He 
was provided with a bodyguard of thirty horses out of 120,^ and was soon after 
joined by the warriors of the earth. 

The Goa Enterprise. 

Once, news reached Raman^tha that there was a horse in VanS.yud^^a,'^ 
which would not allow to be ridden by any person. It was brought to the. south 
by a merchant. Vira Rudra’s sahanis (grooms or cavaliers) and Vira Ballala’s 
people had tried to possess it, but without success. A reward of 10,000 
tenkes was offered by the Vajira MallukS^s to anyone who would break it. 
Having heard this, R§/manatha took up the challenge, and convincing his 
father that by the help of that horse he could defeat the enemy kings, 
secured his permission, went to Goa,^ gave some presents to the lord of that 
horse and came back with it to Hosadurga.^ 

The Ballala War. 

The Balldla kingdom expanded^^ so far, that its frontiers touched those 
of Karhpila. Naturally there were frequent^^ conflicts between the subjects 
of these two kings. Once, Karhpila Raya’s frontier people having plundered 
the Hoysala kingdom, trouble began afresh. Rdman^tha, getting the 
information that some excellent hounds were to be found in an agrahdra 
called Hiilih^u,!^ sent his men to bring them away. But the people in their 
charge, being Ballala’s subjects, refused to part with them.^^ At this, Rama 
himself set out on horseback, and after travelling one night and one day^® 
arrived at the place. After besieging and looting it, his men set fire^® to the 

^ P. II, C. II. Evidently for another, as K^ta and Bhairava were already born. 

2 p. II, C. IHi V. 52. 3 p, II^ c. Ill, V. 53. 

4 p. II, C. Ill, V. 75 ; also P. IX, C. IV, v. 147. 

^ P. IT, C. Ill, V, 115. We do not know if Bhairava was set aside. 

^ P. II, C. IV, V. 19, 20. The meaning is not clear here. 

7 p, ii^ c.IV, V. 32. « P. II, C. IV, V. 64. » P. IT, C. IV, v. 69. 

P. Ill, C. I, V. 1. 

See Mys. Arch, Heport^ p. 119 for 1923 and Supplementary Volumes for Hassan, p. 131 and 
Mysore p. 52, E.C, 

42 p. Ill, C. I, V. 1. ^3 p_ place remains to be identified. 

44 p. HI, C. I, V. 23. 

4‘'5 P. in, C. I. V. 30. This will make the distance aboiU 100 miles from Plosadurga, 
Kaihpila’s capital. 

4« P. Ill, C. I, V. 43, 
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houses, whereupon they all returned home. This news of the destruction of 
the agrahdra enraged Vira Ballala. He, therefore, collected the forces of 
Kohgu, Kodagu and Malayala,i and started on his war path against Karhpila 
by marching through the Bagurii P'ass.^ Meanwhile, Karhpila being informed 
of this, issued orders to Ramanatha to collect his forces and prepare for war. 
In- the army, thus mobilized, there were Tiinika Ravutas^ of Jadeya-gonde, 
Kannada-Raya-RSiVutas,"^ Gujjuru-Ravutas, Gaiila-Ravutas'^ and S^lada- 
R^vutas.^ Among those captains that led the army were Akkasaleya Chikka 
(goldsmith), Kar^mjiya Kampa (K^raihji means fountain), Kolliya Naga 
(firebrand), Hadapada Balluga (privy-purse), Gindiya Lakka (? water-server),, 
Okkaliga N^gana, Yakkala Ravuta, Bhandari Sdmanna, S^yid^va, Mayi 
D^va,'^ D^visettiya Linga (Linga, son of [?] D6vi Setti), Madiga Hampa, 
Holeyara Hulk® and Telugu Bichanna.^ With these, Kampil.a marched from 
Anegondi,^® followed by his B^dar battalions, Rayapade (household troops) 
and soldiers of various countriesA^ After advancing through the Bisila-Halli 
pass,,^^ he encamped at a distance of one ydjana^^ from his enem 3 ^’s arm 3 \^^ 
Before battle, Kampila’s army consisted of 100,000 foot, 5,000 horse and 
100 elephants.is These, being divided into divisions, were placed in charge 


of well-known generals as under : — 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Elephants. 

Bhava Sangama Deva 

15,000 

1,000 

30 

Anna Bhairava D^ya 

15,000 

1,000 

30 

K^tanna 

20,000 

2,000 

50- 

B^(Jar contingent (perhaps led 




by Karhpila in person) 

10,000 

1,000 

■i — 

R^ma 

30,000 

3,000 

100 

TotaB®. ... 

90,000 

8,000 

210 , 

1 P. Ill, C, II, V. 4. 




^ P. Ill, C. II, V. 73, This should be close to Bfigoor, in Hosadiirga Taluk, Chitaldrug 

District. 




3 p. Ill, C. II, V. 20. 

« P. Ill, c. 

II, V. 28, 29, 

30. 

4 P. Ill, C. n. V, 21. 

5 P. Ill, c. 

II, V. 55. 


■ 5 p. ni, C. II, V. 22. . 

15 P. Ill, C. 

II, V. 59. 


5 P. Ill, C. IV, V. 40. 

P. Ill, c. 

II, V. 72. 



7 p. in, c. II, V. 45-55. 

^2 p. Ill, C. II, V, 59. This place remains to be identified. 

The distance varies from 2i to 9 miles 

P. Ill, C. II, V. 75. If the Bfigavaia and Chittanahalli inscriptions refer to the same 
battle between Karhpila and Bal^la, the above can be taken to have happened close to Holalkere 
in the Chitaldrug District and in the year 1303. See Rp, Car., Supplementary Volume. Hassan. 
pp. 131 and 52. 

45 p. Ill, C. Ill, V. 6. 

15 jv^ote the difference between the actual total above and that given by the poet. 
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Narasinga^ was the commander-»ia-chief of the Ball^ja forces, which 
compi'ised of contingents .of B^dars and the cavalry of Turukas, Kannojij 
Gujjara and Lila (? Lata). On the whole the enemy counted 300,000 foot, 
20,000 horse and 400 elephants.^ The battle beginning, it centred round 
Katarina and Narasinga, Though Kata received some injury to his arm,^ 
maintained a stout resistance. Blood ran in torrents. Hearing this, Karhpila 
sent Sangama Deva to his assistance.^ Soon others also (from Karhpila’s 
army) joined him. While the struggle thus raged round the wing led by 
Kitanna, Ramanitha saw the rest of Ballala-Raya’s forces charging his 
father. He, therefore, immediately marched to his rescue, whereupon 
Narasinga turned aside with his B^dar force and dashed against Rama. 
Shortly after, Ramanttha also was surrounded by the enemy. But unyield- 
ing, he fought against them putting many to death. At this Maga Hoysala® 
(i.e, Hoysala, son of Ballala ; here meaning Narasinga) severely rebuked his 
followers (for their cowardice), and gathering them (for the second time), 
boldl}^ pressed against RS^manatha. But R§;ma got the upper hand once 
again by killing and wounding many of his enemies.® At this turn of 
fortune, most of the Ballala soldiers were dis-spirited and the rest took to 
their heels."^ When night set in, both the opponents retired to their tents. 
Meantime S6ina-Dahdadhipa® and Baicha-Dauayaka^ made representations 
to their respective sovereigns that their mutual enmit}^ when the Suratrana’s^® 
forces were ready to pounce upon them, was disastrous to both in the end. 
Though Rama was not for peace, through the ministers’ mediation saner 
counsels at last prevailed in the two camps, resulting in a peace, whereupon 
the opponents returned to their places. Reaching his capital, Kaihpila 
handed over the administration of the State to Rama,^^ himself leading 
thenceforward an easy life. Thus, to the great joy of his people, Rama began 
to rule in obedience to his father’s orders. 


1 P. HI, C. Ill, V. 33. ^ P. Ill, C. IV, V. 30, 31. 

2 P. Ill, C. Ill, V. 38. 5 iii^ C. Ill, V. 34. 

3 p. Ill, C. IV, V. 1. 6 ni^ C. IV, V. 104, 105. 

7 P. Ill, C. IV, V. 106 : P. VJII, C. IT, V. 20 ; P. VIII, C. II, v. 34 ; P. IX, C. II, v. 83; 

P. IX, C. IV, V. 131 ; P. V, C. I, V. 72. 

® This person seems to be the same as the brother-in-law {wife’s brother) of Ballala III, 
who was about this time the governor pf BemmaUanakalhi, the present Clutal^Irug. (See p. 131, 
Hassan Supplement 7t.C\) 

0 P. Ill, C. IV, V. 134. 

That is, the Sultan of Delhi. 

P. IV, C. I, V. 1. 

12 P. IV, C. I, V. S. This .seems, at best, a poetic compliment to Kama as Karhpila continued 
to take active part in the affairs of the State for many more years. 
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The Warangal Invasion. 

At 6raga.l or Eka- Siiapura,^ the ruler was Kakath'a Vira Rudra.- He had 
the hirndas of Kakati-Vamsa-Saradhi-Sariipurna-Cliandrama/'^ Navalakka- 
Ch§;p4dhi4a and Aydnijad Once Singama of that place accompanied by the 
Padma Nayakas came to (Karhpila’s) court, and on his return told (Prat4pa- 
Rudra) the kind of titles that Ramariatha was using. At this, especially at 
the titles of Telugara-ganda/^ Miivvani-Raijara-gandaf^ Cheliivara-ganda 
and Mtsara-ganda, Rudra was offended very much. He, therefore, sent an 
urgent message to the Padma Nayakas, and gathering together the chiefs 
between the sea and the GddS^vari,'^ started on an expedition* against king 
Karhpa, with an army reaching the total of 900,000 foot, 100,000 horse and 
100 elephants.^ Meanwhile, a messenger brought Kampila the news that 
Kakati Rudra had invaded his territories^^ and even those who used to pay 
their tributes to Kampila without grumbling had joined the enemy.^^ On 
hearing this, Kampila became furious. He soon got down his hill-fort, and 
with the help of his son, collecting an army of 200,000 foot, 12,000 horse 
and 400 elephants,^* marched nortluvards.^"^ When Vira Rudra learnt this, 
he was somewhat discouraged ; but Ravuta Singama Nayaka^*"^ and the 
princes^^ encouraged him. That night was spent in rejoicings. Next day, 
when Rudra D6va started to the battlefield, his army was arranged in this 
fashion^'^: — 


Singama Narapala 

Infantry 

100,000 

Cavalry Elephants 
10,000 200 

Rajaputrara patiju 
(The detachment of the princes) ... 

100,000 

10,000 

200 

Raddigala Mohara (Reddi troops) ... 

200,000 

30,000 

200 

The Padma Nayakas’ Contingent ... 

200,000 

20,000 

200 

R&ya Mahara (Household troops) ... 

300,000 

30,000 


Turuka Ravutaru (Turkish cavalry) 


20,000 

... 

TotaPS ... 

900,000 

120,000 

1,200 


1 p. IV, C. I. V. 104, 105. 

2 p, IV, C. I, V. 8. But in one place, he is called Vira Bhadra, P. IV, C. II, v. 52. 

3 P. IV, C, I, V. 11. 

^ P. IV, C. I, V. 18, 19. In another place (P. V, C. I, v, 119) the poet calls Rudra as 
dd:x 5- one who took his birth in a pumpkin) . Though this is a 

little funny, it may yet throw some hint on the mystery of that king’s birth, if any. 

5 Champion over the Telugus. ® Champion over three kings. 

7 p. IV, C. I, V. 25. " P. IV, C. XIX, V, 18. " P. IV, C. I, v. 22. 

P, IV, C, I, V. 25. P* IV, C. I, V. 33 ; also P, IV, C. I, v, 26. 

^2 p, IV, C. I, V. 34. P- IV, C. I, V. 93. P. IV, C. I, v. 59. 

15 IV, C. I, V. 66. P* IV, C. I, V. 69. See P. IV, C. I, v. 84-88. 

13 Note the difference between the actual total above and that given by the poet. 
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At the sight of this huge army, Kampila lost heart at first. But cheered 
up by his son (Rama), who was about 18 years old^ at that time, he soon 
rallied and divided his forces under able leaders. Sdyi Deva^ was ordered 
to oppose the Reddi division, Katanna^ that of the Padma Nayakas, Prince 
Bhairava^ that of Singama, and Sangama D^va that of the (? Kakatiya) 
princes. Kampila and Raman&tha also took their places in the action. 
Battle following, the Padma Nayakas (?) and Reddis began to run away.^ 
At this juncture, the (? Kakatiya) princes® sprang forward and surrounded 
Rama, while Singama went after Kampa.'^ Finding Kaihpa’s bod}^guards: 
oppose Singama with success, Narasinga,^ Ramakuraara® and Vikrama Bahu^® 
proceeded to his help. Thus augmented with fresh forces, Singama Nayaka,, 
in spite of heavy losses, pressed his attack against the R3,yR (Kampila). 
Realizing his father’s situation, Raman^tha rushed forward to his rescue. 
After beating back Singama, (Ramanatha) renewed his attack against the 
(Kakatiya) princes^^ and Vira Rudra, of whom the latter was fighting from 
the top of his elephant. While this struggle continued in one part of the 
battlefield, the other generals of Kampila, namely Katanna, Sangama D^va, 
Kolliya Naga, Mitina Banta and BalUiga also fought successful!}^ in other 
placesd® Thus, after a severe contest, the arm}^ of Vira Rudra met with 
destruction^® (the victory lying with Kampila’s army). After this, Rama 
returned to his father with the booty.^'^ Then, both of them retired to their; 
camp.^® In the end, peace was made with the usual formalities by Kampila’s 
offer of fifty horses as present to Singama Nripati.^® Early next morning, 
Kampila and his followers returned to their capital.^® ‘ 

The Gajapati War, 

The news of the defeat of Kakatisvara by Karhpa reached Karipati 
Kapild^vara.^i Finding him stupefied at this, his generals Vidyadhara Patre, 


P. IV, c. II, V. 104. 

2 P. IV, C. I, V. 109. 

3 p. IV, C. I, V. 110. 

4 P. IV, C. I, V. 111. 

3 P. IV, C. II, V. 60. 

P.IV, C. 11, V. 60. 

11 P. IV, C. II, V. 63. 

12 p. IV, C. II, V. 70. 

10 P. IV, C. II, V. 92 ; 

17 P. IV, C. II, V. 94. 

13 P. IV, C. II, V. 97. 

21 P. IV, c. Ill, V. t. 


P. IV, C. II. V. 50. 

0 P. IV, C. II, V. 51. 

7 P. IV, C. II, V. 57. 

3 P. IV, C. II, V. 60. 

Who this KS.katiya general was, we do not know, 

13 p. IV, C. II, V. n, 

1^ P. IV, C. II, V. 74, 77,. 

P. IV, C. II, v.,61. 

P. VIII, C. II, V. 34 ; P. IX, C.II, v. 82 ; P. V, C. I. v. 73. 

10 P. IV, C. II, V. 98, 99. 

20 P. IV, C. II, V. 100. 

Though Emma’s Gajapathi war appears improbable, in the light of 
existing histories of Orissa, there is no impossibility about this, if by Kapil^^vara the poet means 
Kapila Narasinga of the Kesari family who, according to Sterling, ruled from 1329-1330. Further 
researches may give, him a little earlier date, when it will agree with the above account. 


Hariscb'andra Patre, Sira^chandra Patre and Vikrama-B^hu Patre,^ all promised 
to try their mettle with RS^manatha, Encouraged by their words, the Gaja- 
pati started on his campaign with his sixteen Patres and an army of 
700,000 foot, 8,000 horse and 800 elephants. ^ At this news Kampha and 
R§;manatha also marched with their forces; and after proceeding through the 
pass,^ encamped on the outskirts of PenuguhdiA Crossing the Krishna \Ani,^ 
the Gajapati came and halted at a distance of one yojana from Karhpila,^ 
The battle began with the attack of K§,tanna, Sahgama, Anna-Bhairava and 
RS.manatha'^ on the divisions commanded by Sringara-Samanta Patre and 
V^ranapati respectively. The Gajapati’s followers, who tried to surround 
Ramanatha, were cut to pieces.® The same fate overtook others who tried 
to surround the other princes of the King of Kuntala.® In a short time^ 
Ramanatha killed Vidyadhara Patre, Harischandra Patre, Vikrama-Bahu 
P§,tre, Sringara-S§,manta Patre, Parakrama Bahii Patre, Siraschandra Patre, 
Vira Hamraira Patre and D§;m6dara P§,tre.i^ At this, Kapil^^vara’s army 
began to retreat. The veterans of Ramanatha’s force pursued them a little 
and then returned. Thus, having defeated Karipati,^® Kampila and Rama- 
n§,tha returned to the capital. 

The Greatness of the Suritana’^ of Dilli. 

Dilli was 12 yojanas^^ in area. Its king Navalakka-Turagadhipati^^ Suri- 
tala ruled over a country, bounded on the north by Himagiri^'^ and on the 
other three sides by the seas.^® He had 16,000 women in his zenana}^ His 
army numbered 900,000 infantry, 70,000 horse and 15,000 elephants.-O 
Mungulidfesa^^ was tributary to him. He had thrice invaded the countries^^ of 
the kings of GCvardhanadri, Vandyachala^® and Chitrakuta.-^ He had destroyed 

1 p. IV, c. III, V. 8, 10, n, 13 & 14. 2 P. IV, c. in, v. 19. 

3 P. IV, C. in, V. 24. Not named. 

^ P. IV, C. in, V. 23. Penugonda in Anaiitapur District. 

s P. IV, C. Ill, V. 20. » P. IV, C. Ill, V. 44. 

« P. IV, C. Ill, V. 26. P. IV, C. Ill, V. 54, 55, 56, 57, 58. 

7 P. IV, C. Ill, V. 31, 32, 33. P. IV, C. Ill, v. 59. 

« P. IV, C. Ill, V. 35, 36. 12 P. IV, C. Ill, V. 60, 61. 

13 P. IV. C. in, V. 62 ; P. IX, C. IV, v. 132. 

I'l By Surit^na, that is, the Sultan, it may refer to All^-ud-Din IChilji here ; but later as the 
story proceeds, it seems to refer to Mubflrak Khilji, Ghias-ud-Din or Muhammad-Bin-Tughlak 
according to circumstances. 

1^ P, V, C. I, V. 6. Between 30 and 108 miles {Kittel), i® P. V, C. I, v. 18. 

13 P. V, C. II, V. 134. Lord of nine lakhs of horses, i^ 1’. V, C. I, v. 22. 

1'^ The Himalayas. 20 p, y, C. I, v. 19, 23 

21 P. V, C. n, V. 3. We do not know to which country the poet refers, 

22 p. V, C. I, V. 76. The meaning is not clear here. 

23 (Sic). Perhaps Vindhyachala, that is, the Vindhyas, 

24 p, V, C. I, V. 79. Chitor in R^japufana. 
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Ramad^va R§,ya,^ marched against Vira Rudra,^ harassed Rana Hammira^ 
and captured the Manavapati of D5rasamudra> He had established custom 
houses in Singala and had fearlessly planned a campaign against Lanka.^ 
He was honoured by the kings of Anga, Kalihga, Magadha, Malava, Kuru, 
J^ngana, Kira, Kasmira, Vanga, Barbara, Kambhdja, K6&ila, Gaula, Gurjara, 
Sindhu, Simhya, Kh6ta.ka, N^pahi, Kharpara, Lala, Huna, Chola, Kerala, 
Pand}^ and Komkana,® He had numerous Khans, Vams and MalkikS^s 
(Mulliks) under hirn;'^ Chief among them was N^mi, also called N6mi Khan 
and N^mi Malluka.^ This person had brought with him as captive D6va 
R^ya, leaving behind Rama D^va Raya of Devagiri.^ Besides, while return- 
ing from RamA4vara he had taken captive the king of Hadhure,!^ leaving be- 
hind him his garrison at that placed^^ He was the lord of 1,96,000 horsed^ 
He had besieged Ranatampata^*^ for 7 or 8 years and had killed king Rana 
Hammira^'^ (? in battle). He had put down the vanit}^ of the ruler of Kharpara 
and seized himd''^ When sent against Vira Rudranapura^^ with 360,000 
horse and 6,000 elephants, he passed through various lands, listened to 
various languages and witnessed various manners and customs^® before he 
reached it (Warrangal) and encamped before its wallsd^ In the battle that 
followed, Vira Rudra was defeated and captured. After stationing a 
garrison at Vorngallu he returned to Dilli with Vira Rudra.^i Then the 


P. V, C. 11, V. 139. The king of Devagiri. ^ P. V, C. II, v. 129, 

2 P. V, C. II, V. 140. Possibly Hamrnira, the Rana of Me war. 

^ P. V, C. II, V. 140. Veera Ball^la III of Dwirasamudra ; this perhaps refers to his 
capture by Mallik K4far in 1310. 

5 p. V, C. I, V. 77. P. V, C. II, V. 25, 26. ^ p, C. I. v. 21. 

« The same as Meliquy Neby of Nuniz’s chronicle (See Forgotten Empire j p. 297). Possibly 
Mallik K^fiir. 

^ P. V, C. I, V. 24, The meaning is not clear here. For Ramad^va’s capture, Ferista gives 
the date as 1306, Aratr Khusrn, as 1307 and Barni, as 1308. 

P. V, C. I, V. 25. This perhaps refers to the events of 1311 A.D. 

P.* v! C. I, V. 25, P. VI, C. II, V. 69. 


^3 Perhaps Rantambhore ; if so, the date of its fall would be 1300. 

P. V, C. I, V. 26. Evidently the king of Me war and perhaps refers to the first sack of Chitor 
(Tod. 1290, Ferista 1303). 

The text reads thus : 


But this statement is incorrect in the light of Annals of Rajastdn, 


eo 


5d00.S. 

55r^o::v/5«?odJC5(^nOodJ nSj 




15 P. V, c, I, V. 27. P. V, C. I, V. no. 

p. V, C. I, V, 105. Orgal or Warrangal. P. V, C, I, v. 108. 

19 P. V, C. I, V. 111. 

29 P. V, C. I, V. 115. This may refer to the events of 1310. 

21 p. V, C. I, V, 117. The Sultan who finally succeeded in this vy as Muhaml•^^\d-bin-^'Llghlak 

and the event happened in 1323. 
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Suritala {ix., the Sultan of Delhi), imprisoned the Kushmandavan odedii- 
hiittida Raya, the lord of 900,000 warriorsd After this Kakatiya Rudra 
spent his time in his devotion to Siva.^ 

Causes for the Displeasure of the Suritala.'^ 

The Suritala’s daughter having come of age, he tried to find a suitable 
bridegroom for her. At this time, the fame of Ramanatha having reached 
him, he sent some Magadha^ (?) messengers to Kampila who, on their return, 
took with them a picture of Ramanatha. On seeing it, the Suritala’s 
daughter fell in love with Rama and refused to marry anyone else. There- 
upon, her father consoled her, sending at the same time ambassadors to 
Kampila with the message that he would offer him territories like Bidure, 
Sagara, Nimbapura, Jambukhandi and Rachurii,^ if his son were to accept 
his daughter’s hand in marriage. King Karhpa, considering this to be but a 
trick to enslave him, refused to send his son,® On the return of the ambassa- 
dors with their message of Kampila’s refusal, the Suritala was much 
displeased and vowed to take him (Ramanatha) by force. While matters 
stood thus, once the Suritala directed his officers to exhibit their skill in 
archery in his presence. His test, none could stand except one b}" name 
Badura.*^ Pleased with him, he appointed him as Maliuka^ and half the 
territories of the Khans were also added to his. This disi)leased the Khans 
so much^ that some of them such as Jalahari Khana,i® Abbara Khana, Kadira 
Khana, Jambhari Babbara Khana, D^varhkka Dabbara Khana, Madhava 
Kh^na, Mummura Khana, Maharhmada Khana, Ambudhi Khana, Saluva 
Kadubidi Khana, Tumbiira Sadirpi Khana, Rridi Khana, Aihbara Khana, 
Gangu Ballala, Ekubilla, Unimmara Mokadurhrna Khana, thought it better 
to kill him. But Madhura Khana did not consent to this.’’- On the other 
hand, he suggested to them a clever plan to getVid of Badura. Accordinglj^ 
they all went in a body and told the Surit§,la that Badura Khana desired to 
rule over Dilli.^^ At this, the Suritala getting enraged ordered his execution.!'*^ 
Badura, on the other hand, being informed by these Khans that his life was 
in danger, left Dilli on the next morning and fled to the south. Confirmed 

‘ P. V, C. I, V. 123. This is the Hindu corruption for Sultan. 

- P. V, C. I, V. 123, 126. ^ r. V, C. I, V. 44. 

^ P. V, C. I, V. 65, also P. V, C. I, v. 75. All these are within the present Hyderabad 
State. 

6 P. V, C. I, V. 67. 

" P. V, C. II, V. 68. Evidently Bahau-ud-Din, the nephew of Muhammad-bin-Tughlak, 

« P. V, C. II, V. 79, P. V, C. II, V. 81. 

These corrupted forms of Mussalman names yet remain to be identified, 
li- P. V, C. 11. V, 88-92. * P. V, C. II, V. 98. 

p. V, C. 11, V. 92. P. V, C. II, V. 99. 

15 p. V, C. II. V, 107, 

5 . 
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in his suspicions by Badiira’s disappearance,^ the Suritala ordered Nemi 
Malluka to pursue him with 100,000 cavalry.^ Overtaking him after a 
distance of about eight gdvudds^^ the Dilli forces engaged the fugitive in 
battle. But the Khan Khi^hs being defeated,^ Badura crossed the Heddore^ 
and reached the frontiers of Kampila’s kingdom. On consultation with his 
ministers, Kampila was advised by them not to give the refugee any shelter 
as it would displease the Suritala.® But Ramanatha arguing that it was the 
duty of a king to give protection to such a person,'^ Karhpila listened to his 
appeals and allowed BMura to enter^ (the capital). When this conduct of 
Kampila was reported by the Khans to the Suritala,® he became furious and 
ordered N^mi Khan to besiege Kummata.^® 

NemPs Attack on Kummata.^^ 

Thus instructed N^mi Malluka started against the country of Karnata, 
with an army numbering 400,000 horse, 3,000 elephants and 2,000 camelsd^ 
Passing Malava, Magadha, N6pala, Gurjara, Gaula and he encamped 

at Bidire.^^ At this news, Kampila called for a council of war. In this, 
R&manatha proposed resistance to the invader. The minister (Baichappa) 
BS-dura, Sahgama Ddva and Katanna all agreeing with his views, the king 
decided that his arni}^ should proceed to Kummata and fight against N6mi.^^ 
Aceordingl}" Baichappa^® and Barevanda Na 3 "aka^'^ started with an advance 
guard of Vokkaliga and BMar contingents, and encamped in front of 
Kummata.^® From that place, Baichappa sent messages to forts like Mudi- 
gallu^® (to prepare for defence). Meantime, N^mi after destroying the countries 
of Voregallu, BadS,mi, Mudigallu and Kopanakerige,^^ arrived at Heddore.^^ 
This information reaching Karhpila, he also set out immediately for 
Kummata-^ accompanied by Rama and Badura.^® On his arrival there, he 


1 P. V, C. II, V. 109, 113. P. V, C. ir, V. 136. 

2 p. V, C. II, V. 114. ‘ P. V, C. II, V. 137-145. 

2 P. V, C. II, V, 115. Between 80 and 96 miles {Kiitel), ^ P. V, C. II, v. 81. 

4 P. V, C. II, V. ne-izs. ‘ ^ P. V, C. III, v. l and 2. 

5 P. V, C. II, V. 129. The river Krishna. P. V, C. II, v. 4 and 5. 

There is .some diHiciilty in identifying N^mi with Mallik Kaffur as he i.s said by Nanjnnda 

to have marched against Kummata after Badur Khana’s defeat. According to the Mnssalman 
writers, the Bahauddin incident liappeneJ in Muhammad Tnghlak’s reign when Kaffur was not 
alive. 

^2 p. V, C. Ill, V. 8. P. V, C. Ill, v. 11. 

Bidar of to-day, about 70 miles north-west of Hyderabad. P. V, C. Ill, v. 19. 

P. V, C. Ill, V. 13, 14. P. V, C. Ill, V. 20. 

P. V, C. Ill, V. 20. 20 V, C. Ill, V. 23. 

P. V, C. HI. V. 15. 21 p, V, C. Ill, V. 45. 

22 p. V, C. Ill, V. 24. The Duree of Nnniz {See EmpirCy p. 292). 

23 p. V, C. Ill, V. 24. 24 p, V, C. in, V, 25, 2 r> p^ y, C, HI. v. 41, 
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consulted with his nobles^ and settled that Katanna should be in charge of 
the first day’s battle.- Thus ordered, Katu sallied out with 40,000 foot, 4,000 
horse and 100 elephants/^ Among those (captains who went with him) were 
Hadapada^ Balliiga, Gindiya Lakka, Mungudi Singa, Savarhna, Sanga, Gadi 3 ’a- 
Kavala Kampa, Nalla Gariipuga, Narasingu, Vallabha D6va, Ballida Viru- 
pamna, Hanuma, Kallukote 3 ’a Manga, Jhalli-pilliya N%a, Malla, BMara 
Pemma, B^hina Singa, B6tegachohada-Harrigeya Singa, Sbhina Penna, 
Hakkiya Singa, Hanumana Balada Chemnna, Kakkadada Aubala D^va, 
Timma, Chikka, Chaladanka Kata, Kabbala Naga, Bukkanna, Balngaiya 
Timmanna, Varada, Koleg^di Madiga Hampa, Muppuri^^a Timma, Dhura- 
dhira Vamkkiya Kasava, Karadiya Kata, Birudina Sangama, Jayi-jakkeya- 
Baicha Raya, Hebbuli Kata, Rayana-mechchina Hanuma, Sayi D^va, Sangu- 
bale\'a Sattigeya Bommuga, Bola Jumjaiy^'a, Salugeya Baicha, Mallarasa, 
Kalahalampata Kencha, Bomma, Malaiy^^a, Kurhchadamnuga Gaate}-a Naga, 
Ganguga, Chunchadale^^a Lakka, Varada, Kamchugarara Tippa, Mukutiya 
Garhgana, Minchina Harrigeya Kama, Vokkuncjiya Bomma, Bokkasada Aubala, 
Mikkamanada Cherhna Chikka, and UkkEidadali-parridirriva Nagana.'"’ £n the 
battle that followed Katanna killed 7,000® of the enemy, returning to his camp 
with 2,000 horse as bootyJ N^mi, on the other hand, becoming dejected 
spent that whole night in consultation as to the next day’s course of action.® 
The day following, he (N6mi) started with eight detachments of his army, each 
consisting of 750 elephants, 1,000 horses and 250 camels (PKharaba Kadamba). 
With these he launched his attack on Kummata.® Meantime, Rama having 
left Kummata, collected his forces that had scattered over hills and valleys.-^® 
Aliya Mallarasa, Sangama D^va, Kataima, Badura Khana and Kali Bhairava 
Dtv'd were appointed Na 3 "aks in command of the different divisions of 
Kampila’s army.^^ When the battle commenced, the kings of Malava, 
Magadha, Pulinda, Gurjara, Lala and Hammira rained their arrows on 
Ramad- Kadibidi Khana, Kairava Khana, Dadira Sadiradi Khana, Min^a 
Kadirri Khana, Jalaharri Khana, Ambara Khana, Nahura Khana, Mummara 
Babbara Khana and Madhura Dabbara Khana concentrated their attacks on 
Raraa.^^ The Kamnndjis, the Tiirukas and the Khans pressed upon him from 


P. V, C. Ill, V. 51. * - P. V, C. Ill, V. 76. ^ P. V, C. Ill, v. 88. 

^ It is not an easy matter to correctly translate the qualifying word before each proper 
name. Some of them are nicknames, others professional, the rest being names of parents or 
places used to distinguish two or more persons of the same name. Only the last word within 
commas should be taken as the name of a person. 

5 P. V. C. Ill, V. 7S-87. « P. V, C. Ill, V. 107-113. 

^ P. V, C. Ill, V. 102. ^ p. V, C. Ill, V. 115 and 116. 

7 p, V, C. Ill, V. 104. P* V. C. IV, V. 1, 


P. V, C. IV, V. 1. 

^2 p. V, C. IV. V. 18. 
P. V, C. IV, V. 21. 
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all sides. ^ In spile of this, Rama succeeded in beating back his enemies,^ 
who fled in all directions.*^ Once again N6nii gathered his forces and led 
the attack on Rama,^' At this Katanna came to the help of his brother- 
Thus overpowered, the Khan Khans and the Turukas fled in all directions 
leaving N6mi Khan behind.^ The victorious RS.ma secured an immense 
booty in horses, elephants, camels and other valuables and returned to his 
father.® After this, King Karhpila and his son (Rama) returned to Hosa- 
durga.*^ N6mi, who followed his beaten soldiers, reached the presence of the 
Suritala® and narrated the story of the disaster. The Suritala felt grieved 
when he learnt that his whole army was destroyed by a single person like the 
Hindu Rama.® Anyhow, he agreed with N6mi, that he should never give 
up his plans against Kummata Durga.^® 


Rama at the Zenith of his Power. 

By this and other successes, Ramanatha rose to fame and earned such 
titles as Ga?tdara-ganda, Garvitardya-^arabha-BliinindcXy Chaladanha- 
Mailer, CJielvara-ganda, Bhilmiya-Ealigalereya^^ .... Kaliripu-Kuvalaya- 
Mdrtdnda, Ahitagiri-vaj roEanda, Uddanda-V ik rama, UriiMHiranda}- Jarhgu- 

likuvarara-gahda^^ Navalakka-Telitgara-ganda,^^ Bhlamiya- 

Chelva Kuvarara gahda, NarapaH-GaJapati-Asvapati-galemhamsugaUge- 

ganda^^ Mtivvani-Rdyanr-ga/ida,^^ Rdjddhirdja, Rdja-parainesvara 

.... Asvapatyasoa Voldya, N arapati-N arardhshasa-prdya , Gajapati-Gaja- 
Kamthtrava .... Samhyadn-Jayasthambha-pratisthapand-Chdrya,^’^ .... 
Angarajarhdhakarambuja-mitra, Vahgaraja Vardhi Vadambanala, Kalingarija- 
Kadaltvana-Kanana-Kari-Kalabha, Magadharaja-Malay&nila-Mahdraga, Mala- 

varaja-Madana-Mahe^vara Dravida-raja-Dharanidhara-d6va- 

vallabha, Andhra-rajaranrhyanala, Pahdya-raja-payhdhara-purusha-pavamana, 
Lataraja-Ialita-lata-pavitra, Bhogaraja-Bhogisvarahitiindika, Kambhoja-r§,ja- 

rpbuja-prala 3 ^a-pralaya, Turushkakula-Janjha-Samirana^® Paravanita- 

Sahodara Konkana-K6lahala,^® Tii|avadala-ulakara,^® Suritala-bala- 


P. V, C. IV, V. 25, 

P. V, C. IV, V. 35. 

P. V, C. IV, V. 37. 

P. V, C. IV, V. ^8. 

P. V, C. IV, V. 63. 

P. V, C. IV, V. 71. 

P. V, C. IV, V. 77. 

V. IV, C. I, V. 12, 13. 


P. V, C. IV, V. 83. 

P. V, C. IV, V. 84. 

P. V, C, IV, V. 85, 86. 
r. Ill, C. Ill, V. 15, 16. 

P. Ill, C, IV, V. 44, 

P. Ill, C, IV, V. 85. 

Champion over nine lakh Telugas. 
C’hampion over those kings who call themselves Narapati 
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(BalUjas), Asvapati (Moslems) and Gajapati (Oriya kings). 

P. IV, C. I, V. 15. 

The planter of the pillar of victory on the Sabyadris (Western Ghats) . 
The whirlwind to the Turuka race. 

The disturber of the tranquillity of Konkana. 

The uprooter of the Tuhiva army. 
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surekara,^ Ballala-bala-balubamdikara,^ Aagarajambonidhi-vadabanala, Vanga- 
Nrupala-Matanga, Singa-Kalinga-Bhujanga-Vihangesa, Tunga Vikrarna, 
Guna Sanga, Lala-Bariigala-Komkana-Gaula-Gurjara-Chola-Barbara-Taula- 
Turuka-Dhaliganjada-Ripu-Gajasimha, RanadolOdi-Jiviparasugala-ganda,^ 
Barridulu-Raja“Kumarara-Neraviya“gan<j£^,^ Misaraganda, Afegeyvara-ganda,^ 
N^miya^gantla,® N^miyanala'-Siiritala-Blmmipatiya-gandaA Magharipa-marhn- 
neyaraganda, Vira Rudrana-ganda^ and Ganda-Ballala-Bhupatiya.^ 

The Festival of Pikes. 

These titles apart, Rama’s recent victory^^ over Nemi had been followed 
by feasts and rejoicings in Kaihpila’s capital. Thus Himarutu passed and 
Surabhimasa^^ began. With the coming in of the latter came also the festival 
of pikes. At Kaihpila’s invitation, chiefs from the north, south, east and 
west all arrived. Among them could be noticed the chief of Ra3^adurga, 
Sarhgama D^va of Udayagiri, Paitipa Raja of Penugumdi, the son of Timma- 
Raja of Kopana, Ganga Raja of Gandikota, Narahari Kampa Raya of 
Adavani, Kachayya of Gutti, Jayijakkiya Bimma (? Bomma) of Toragallu, 
Aniia Bhairava D^va, Katanna, Bhava Safigama, Mayi Deva, Sayi Deva, 
Dilliya~Kh§;nara“ganda Kolliya Naga, Gindiya Lakka, Bantara-ganda Hada 
pada Balluga, Kalanji3'a Kampa, D^vi-Sattiya Linga, Akkasaleya Chikka, 
Jhallipilliya Naga, Bhahdarada Harihara,^^ Bhandarada Bukkaihna, Kanndji 
RS/Vutaru, the Turuka and the Oddiya Ravutas.^^ Among others, Ratnaji, 
the king’s favourite wife, was also looking on the assembled crowd from the 
palace balcon3^ She was a lady of doubtful character and was once sus- 
pected of unbecoming relationship with Bhairava, Rama’s elder brother.^^ 
It was unfortunate for Rama that her eyes should fall on him. His handsome 
appearance and noble bearing roused in her breast an unnatural passion. 
The chiefs went through the formalities as usual and returned home after 
saluting the pikes. But Ratnaji grew restless’ with overpowering love, 
though her handmaid Sangi tried to console her in all sorts of ways. She 
waited for a favourable occasion to achieve her ends and that came soon. 

^ The plunderer of the Sultan’s forces. ^ P. VI, C. II, v. 71. 

^ The capturer of Ball^ja forces. ^ P. VI, C, II, v. 82. 

® P. V, C, I, V. 39, 40, 41. ® The champion over Nemi. 

^ P. VI, C, II, V. 85. The champion over the Sultan, the lord of Nemi. 

^ The victor over Veera Riidra. 

° P. IX, C. Ill, V. 73. The victor over king Baliaia. 

10 VI, C. I, Pallavi. The month of Chaitra. P. VI, C. I, v. 29. 

Note Ilarihara and Bukka in the service of Kampila. 

P. VI, C. I, V. 79-102. Rflvuta means horseman or cavalier. 

p. VII, C. II, V. 109. 

P. VI, C. Ill, V. 1. It is said that the village folk in Chitaldrug and Bellary districts 
celebrate a festival called the Sula-Brahmana-puje. This may perhaps be the same. 
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The Concealment of Ramanatha. 

One day, King Karhpila went out hunting with his BMar^ (Sabarakula) 
followers. Rama, being left behind, thought of spending his time in recreation 
of one kind or other. The first day he went with his friends to the Tunga- 
bhadra and spent his time in boating.^ The next, he chose to spend at a 
ball-play. The ball chosen was a pearl ball which belonged to his grand- 
father^ and at that time in the possession of his mother Hariyala D6vi. 
Thinking that it would bring evil on her son, she tried to dissuade him from 
using it, by reminding him that when the Ballala*^' and the kings of Dilli^ 
and Oragal® were massing their armies to march on Kummata once again, 
it did not become him, as a prince, to engage himself in such boyish pranks. 
Instead, she advised him to spend his time in strengthening Kummata which 
was the main defence for Hosamale.^ But all her arguments proving ineffec- 
tual, she at last gave away the ball to him after advising him not to incur the 
displeasure of his cousins^ With this, Rama went to th^ 

playground behind the queen’s palace enclosure^^ in Hosadurga,^^ There he 
divided his companions composed of Nayalcs, bodyguards and cavalry 
officers into two parties ; Bhava Sangama D^va,i^the followers (? of the sons) 
of the son-in-law, Mayi Deva^"*- and the new recruits forming the one and 
himself, his brother princes,^® the followers of Katanna^'^ and the elders like 
Hadapad’a Balluga forming the other. The game began. After some time 
the ball fell into Ratnaji’s palace. At this Rama sent Katanna to fetch it, 
Ratnaji refused to return it unless Rama came to take it away. Finding no 
way out of the difficulty, Rama went there himself. Taking advantage of 
his being alone, Ratnaji made him very wicked overtures, telling him that 
she was first proposed as his bride, but Kampila had married her against her 
will.^® Shocked at her unnatural infatuation, RIma drew her attention to 
the changed condition of their relationship, thus trying to wean her away 
from her path of turpitude. Unmoved b}^ his arguments, Ratnaji used all 
her clandestine arts to win him over to her views. But Rama was adamant. 
He spurned all her offers of reward and slighted her threats of punishment. 
At last realising his situation, he tore himself out of her clutches and escaped 
from her presence.^^ The disappointed Ratnaji vowed vengeance and only 


1 P. VII. C. Ill, V. 33. " 2 p, VII, C III, V 

4 p. VIII, C. II. V. 21. 

5 P. VIII. C. 11, V. 23. 

6 P. VIII, C. H. V, 20. 

7 P. VIII. C. II, V. 22. 

s p. VIII, C. II, V. 31. 

9 P. VIII, C. 11, V. 28. 

10 P. VIII, C. Ill, V, 1, 

11 P. VIII, C. Ill, V. 31. 


95-102. 3 P, VIII, C. II, V. 15. 

12 p. VIII, C. Ill, V. 55,56. 

p. VIII, C. Ill, V. 58. 

1^ P. VIII. C. Ill, V, 59. 

1^ P. VIII, C. Ill, V. 60. 

P. VIII, C. Ill, V. 58. 

^7 p. VIII, C. Ill, V. 59. 

IS P. VII, C. II, V. 118. 

19 P. VIII, C. IV, V. 151-153 
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waited for Karhpila’s return. On the latter’s arrival, she put on appearances 
of violence against her and misinterpreted the whole incident, telling him 
that Rama, under the excuse of taking the ball, had entered her chamber 
and tried to ravish her. Further, she added, that when she refused to yield 
reminding him of his father’s punishment, he had defied his powers. Greatly 
enraged at this alleged conduct of his son, Kampila, in accordance with 
her advice, promised to execute Rama. Sending for the minister Baichappa, 
he gave him orders to cut off R§,ma’s head, together with those of Kata, 
D^vi Settiya Linga, Hadapada Balluga and Kalanjiya Kampa.^ Surprised 
at such hasty orders against Rama, whom the minister knew to be 
perfectly innocent, the latter hesitated to carry the king’s wishes into 
execution. But, being pressed once again by Karhpila, Baichappa promised 
to get his head within seven or eight ghaliges,^ He communicated the 
king’s orders to Rama, at which the latter willingly «offered himself to 
undergo his father’s punishment, relating at the same time the true 
account of his interview with Ratnaji. Again the minister reflected. He 
knew that there were impending wars with Ballala Ra 3 ^a,^ Nemi^ and the 
kings of Oriigallu.^ He knew as well, that if Rama were to die, there would 
be none to fight against the Turukas. He knew also that with Rama’s death 
the Musalas (the Mussalmans) would triumph from Sttn to K^dS-ra and the 
Hindu religion would perish.^ If not the Suritala, the TehiglLs would enter 
the town.'^ So he tried to conceal Rama until an occasion arose to bring 
him out. Rama consenting to this, the minister got constructed an under- 
ground cell and there concealed the prince and his companions Bhava 
Sangama D^va, Katauna, D6vi Settiya Linga, Sayi D^va, Hadapada Balluga, 
Singa, Kalanjiya Kampa, Chikka, Gindiya Lakka, Mayi D^va and Kolliya 
Naga.^ Having done this he carried in procession their dummy representations 
along the streets of the capital. Rama’s supposed wives also were burnt 
with his stump bod}^ on the pjme while the real ones were sent to the cell,® 
To Harihara D^vi alone Baichappa revealed^® the secret lest it might break 
her heart. 

> 1 ! * 4 : ^ 

sl« sH * * 

[The remaining information, as gathered mostly from the Madras M.S., will be published in the 
next issue.] 


1 P. IX, C. Ill, V. 9. 

2 One ghalige being equal to 24 minutes {Kitiel). 

3 P. IX, C. Ill, V. 18. 

^ P. IX, C. Ill, V. 18. 

5 P. IX, c. in, V. 18, 


“ P. IX, C. Ill, V. 154. 

■ P. IX, C. Ill, V. 155. 

" P. IX, C. IV. V. 88, 90. 

“ P. IX, C. IV. V. 155, 156, 

P, X, C. I, V. 22, 
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Genealogical Tree of Kamptla according to the Poet Nanjunda. 

Ramad6va Ra3^a of Devagiri 


1 2 3 4th son 


Mummadi Singa 

I. • 

Karhpila 


Anna Bhairava Katanna Maramma R^manatha Singamma. 

married . married 
Sangama five wives 

This tree is constructed from materials available in Paraddra-SOdara- 
Ramana-Kathe. The poet’s claim to Mummadi Singa’s descent from Rama- 
d^va Riya may after all be fictitious. 


AUSTRIC AND DRAVIDIAN. 

By L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, Esq., M.A., B.L. 


One of the most remarkable discoveries of recent times, of importance alike 
to students of linguistics and to workers in the fields of sociolog}- and 
ethnolog}^ is that of the fact that the Kolarian languages of the north- 
eastern districts of India (Santali, Mundari, Bhumij, Kiirkii, etc.) are 
connected with what has been called the Further Indian group of languages 
(Mon, Khmer, Bahnar, Semang, Senoi, Khasi, etc.), and that, besides, all 
these languages (described by the collective name Aiistro-asiiatic) exhibit 
many features of affinity to the Austronesian group of languages, spoken in 
Indonesia, Oceania and Polynesia. Distinguished pioneers like Humboldt, 
von der Gablentz, Kern and Kiihn had pointed oat the affinities between the 
Indian Kolarian dialects and the Further Indian group on the one hand, and 
also those between the Indonesian and the Makiyo-Pol3mesian on the other. 
But it remained for the celebftted Viennese linguistician and anthropologist. 
Pater Schmidt^ not only to establish be3^ond all doubt the intimacy with 
which the Indian Kolarian is bound together with the Further Indian groups 
but also to point out the connection between this collective Austro-asiatic 
group with the other group known as the Austronesian which lies extended to 
the south-east from the Mala3" Peninsula down to the Polynesian islands. 

Pater Schmidt’s conclusions, so far as the Austro-asiatic group is con- 
cerned, have received universal acceptance- but his other view regarding the 
relationship of Austronesian and Austro-asiatic has so far commanded only 
tentative support, pending the collection and investigation of further data. 
The material adduced by Schmidt in this connection has been affirmed b3" 
scholars to be convincing so far as it goes ; but the feeling persists that the 
same certainty of opinion that is accorded to the inter-connections among the 
members of the Austro-asiatic group, could arise in reference to the bond 

^ In two learned monographs : Grimdzitege der Lautlehre der Mon-Khmer Sprachen and 
Griindznege der LaiUlehre der Khasi-S pracke^ Pater Schmidt establishes the inter-relationships 
of the Further Indian languages among themselves and in reference to Kolarian. Die Mon- 
Khmer Volker furnishes further evidence in the same direction and, besides, adumbrates for the 
first lime the theory of the relationship between Austro-asiatic and Austronesian. Twenty years 
after the publication of this work, in 1926, the learned philologer has re-affirnied his conviction 
about the relationship of Austronesian and Austro-asiatic in his work : Die Sprachf anzilieu und 
Sprachenkreise der Rrde^ 

^ Not that there are lacking sceptics here and there still ; a recent review (of P, 0, 
Bodding’s Folk-Tales) in OLZ, in the course of which we read : — “ Schmidts vielfach als 

gesichert angenommene these wird sicli wohl schwer halLen lassen, sobald man einmal 

versucben wird, beim vergleich uber das Zusammenstellen der Worter hinauszugehen und ihrem 
sprachgeist beizukommen,’ ' 

6 
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between Austronesian and Austro-Asiatic only after a more detailed investi- 
gation than has yet been possible. 

Be this as it may, Schmidt’s comparisons and lists of correspondences 
(in phonology, grammar and vocabulary) are sufficient to show that there 
should have been at least an intimate mingling of the Austro-Asiatic and 
Austronesian stocks. 

What emerges clearly from Schmidt’s investigations is the existence of 
an hitherto unknown area of languages and culture which we might describe 
as , Anstric^ (whether the languages are -bound together by affinities or 
whether there has only been mingling). This area la}" extended from India 
on the west to the Polynesian islands. 

The two great language-systems of India that lie in immediate proximity 
to the Indian Austric dialects are Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. The antiquity 
of Austric in India is indubitable in view of the large number of dialects and 
snb-dialects showing considerable phonetic and grammatical developments, 
And if in India for centuries Austric has been lying in close contact with 
Indo-Aryan and Dravidian, the a priori postdate of mutual influence be- 
tween Austric and Indo-Aryan, and Austric and Dravidian, is not unwarranted. 
So far as Indo-Aryan was concerned, however, the phenomenal importance 
associated with the study of the Indo-Aryan languages and cultures obscured 
to a great extent the aspect of the possibility of Indo-Aryan having been 
affected by Austric, linguistically or culturally. While it was admitted that 
Indo-Aryan may have been affected by Dravidian, the possibility of Austric 
influence was not even thought of. As i.t was known that the Indian Austric 
dialects showed a number of Sanskrit borrowings, especiall}^ in vocabulary, 
the presumption tacitly arose that all word-correspondences between Indo- 
Aryan and Indian Austric were the result of Indo-Aryan loans to these un- 
cultivated dialects. 

But when the investigations of Pater Schmidt and others became known 
and when the antiquity and the importance of this newly-discovered stock 
were fully sensed,- the view that Indo-Aryan should have been the lender in 

^ The use of the term Austric ” is convenient in discussions of mutual influence between the 
languages of this area and other languages like Sanskrit or Dravidian, even if we consider that 
Schmidt’s Iheor}^ has not been finally proved. The correspondences shown to be existing 
between Anstro-Asiatic and Austronesian snfllciently justify the use of the term. 

Prof. Przyluski, in his articles, uses Anstro-asiatic as the equivalent of Austric. 

- ViiHs Prof. Sylvain Levi’s Pre-Aryen ei Pre-Dravidk’n danjt Vinde {Jottnuil Asiatiqve, 
1923) and Prof. Jules Bloch’s Sanskrit et Dravidien (/LA. Z-., Vol. 24). Prof. Bloch in 
the latter-mentioned article emphasizes the necessity for a new outlook : “En P^tat actnel de nos 
connaissances, rien ne permet d’aflirnier que I’aspect pris par Paryen dans PInde soit du a son 
adoption par des populations de langue dravidienne. Si le snbstrat y est pour quelque chose, ce 
substrat pent an moins egalement bien se chercher dans d’autres families, speciallenient la famille 
IMunda. ” 
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all cases of linguistic correspondence, was felt to be no longer sustainable. 
Owing, however, to the paucity of scholars who have stiulied Indo-Aryau and 
x\ustric with equal intensiveness, the subject of Austria influence on Indo- 
Aryan has run the risk of being neglected altogether. But in the course of 
the last decade, Mons. Jean Przyluski, of the Paris Ecole des Hautes Etudes^ 
who had already distinguished himself by his studies of Buddhism, took up 
this subject of the influence of the Austria languages and culture on Indq- 
Aryan, and he has in a series of brilliant monographs demonstrated that this 
jnfluence is beyond all question. In the sphere of vocabular)',^ M. Przyluski 
jhas, after a careful study of the etymologies, shown that the Sanskrit words 
kadc7h\ kambala, sarkara, nmtanga, mayuni {niayilkJia, niarukha), uiakuta 
{miihuta), Idngala, lihga^ paia {karpata), bdn.i, kaipasa^ tdnibfihzin are all 
Austric in origin. Similarly, names found in Indian history, like 
Satakarni, Satavdhajia^^ Udunibara^ have been shown to be Austric in origin. 
In the region of culture and religion,'^ he distinguishes three ethnic niveaiix 
in the composite Hindu religion of to-day and points out that one of these is 
Austric. The sphere of history too has not been neglected. In a recently 
published monograph,^ he makes out a very convincing case for the existence 
in the Punjab of an ancient Austric people, and thus extends the western 
lirnits of the Austric-speaking world to the very ends of north-west India,^ 


^ Empriuiis Amryen en Indo-Aryen appeared in several instalments in B, Z. (Vols. 24, 
25, 26, 28), M, S\ Z. (Vol. 22). 

- J. A. S. (April 1929, pages 273-279). The Austric origin of the names of Andhra 
kings indicates the possibility of Austric peoples and languages having become fairly dominant in 
' the past in the Deccan and the south of India generally. 

; 3 u,, Ancien Peuple du Penjaub (J. A„ January-March, 1926) . In this paper the Udumbaras 

of* the Punjab are shown to be an Austric people. Further, the following important suggestions 
are made: — {a) The conservation of aspirated plosive sonants in Indo-Aryan, till a late stage, as 
contrasted with their disappearance from the rest of Indo-European may be due to tbejnfluence of 
the Austric suhstrat ; {b) Vocalic intonation in Punjabi may similarly be traced to Austric ; (<r) The 
early Indo-Aryans failed to colonise the Upper Punjab, because the non-Aryan Austric peoples re- 
mained there and carried on commercial activities which were regarded by the earliest Indo-Aryans 
with a certain amount of repugnance ; (d) Buddhistic propaganda was most effective in this region 
peopled by the non- Aryan Austrics, „ 

^ Tetemisms et Vegetalisme dans VJnde (in Revue de Phistoire des Reltgions, 1927). 
The three different elements distinguished by I'rzyluski in the composite Hindu religion of to-day 

The most ancient-Dravidian-vegelalisl in character in which offerings ^flowers 
■and unguents were offered to God (the system of Pm which has been admitted to be Dravidian 
in origin); {h] the totemistic worship of the Austric races; (r) the Aryan worship of God 

through offerings of cooked flesh and the Awtrt liquor. r- 

{/./i., 1026) Kodumbara (the name of the ancient Austric colony of the I iinjab) -Ad (Austric 

nrefix)-ft«?«Ar (a kind of cucurbita)-!-!?/-!! (Aryan iiame-snffix). 

« Professor Sten Konow had already pointed in 1004 in ZDMG(Vol. LIX, p. 117 fl.) tiat the 
Tibeto-Burmaii languages of the soiitliern valleys of the Himalayas from the Sutlej valley east- 
wards show traces of the influence of Austric, 
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The light that Prof. Przyluski’s articles collective!}/ shed on Indian 
histoiy, languages and sociolog}/ is sufficient to induce a new perspective 
in Indological research, by opening new vistas which, we are sure, scholars 
working in the various fields will not be slow in exploring to their 
limits. 

If, as Prof. Przyluski has so brilliantly shown, the relations of Austric 
and Indo-Aryan are important enough to bring about altered perspectives in 
such various fields as history, linguistics, ethnology and anthropology, 
what indeed prevents us a priori from thinking that similar relations (pro- 
bably mutual in character) might have existed in a pre-historic past (or in a 
past period of which history is silent) between Dravidian and Austric also ? 

From the Indo-Aryan proximity for generations in the past is granted, a 
reasonable presumption (from , whatsoever standpoint) can be made that the 
Dravidian-speaking peoples must have remained in contact with the Austric 
races for a considerably longer period. If so, cau'we not look for traces of 
this contact in history, ethnology and languages ? 

Alread}^ M. Przyluski has suggested that it is possible that certain 
Dravidian words might be Austric in origin. He has pointed ouP con- 
vincingly that the names Sdtavdhana, SdUvdhana, ^dtakarni, etc., of certain ? 

ancient potentates of the south are Austric ; similarly he has suggested that J 

the ending ktu'a^ of the place-names vilivdya-kura (Greek hippohonra) are 
also Austric in origin. Again he has said,*'"' ‘‘We may suppose that a . J: 

Dravidian stratum which in primitive times extended from Baluchistan to 
Deccan and perhaps all over India, was partially replaced by an Austro- 
Asiatic stratum. The continental Austro-Asiatics should have driven the 
Dravidians from the plains towards the hills, leaving to them the mountains 
of Baluchistan and the whole or part of Deccan. This hypothesis appears to ; 

me to be the most probable in the present state of our knowledge. If the 4 , 

Dravidians had been sufficiently strong to drive away the Austro-Asiatics, | 

__ _ I 

^ Sdiakarni et hippokortra April 1929); Sdiakarni (name of the Andhra kings) = 

Sanskritised Sdtakani^^dta ( <^ Austric Sdda^ horse) (< Austric protoform kani^ son). ijl 

§>dtavd}iana<t,^dtapahan<^ hw^ino. Sdda^ borse-j- Austric pahan with ancient prefix pa* Vl 

Ptolemy’s hippokoicra (capital cW.'j)— hippos, horse-f- Austric kura, city. J 

^ Noms de ville dans la ^cograpkU de Ftolemee. M. Przyluski’s suggestion that Dravidian ilr '‘-A 

(city, town, village) may have been from Austric kuf‘a with the same meaning, is very f 

interesting. For aught we know, however, the borrowing may have been the other way round. 

M. Prz3du3ki observes that knra is very ancient in all Austric dialects. Dravidian iir appears to 
be no less ancient and common ; Dr. ?7;*, further, is intimately connected with the elementary ‘I 

Dravidian radical ;// (to exist). The relationship between Dr, iir and Austric \bu/'a is possible; ! 

but the question of deciding as to which family is the lender seems to be difficult, 

^ Page 53 of l/n Anciejt Pen pie du Pcnjaiib {J.A., 1926). 
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they should undoubtedly have settled down or maintained themselves in 
the rich valleys of the Indus basin. But, since to-day they are found to 
the north and to the south of this region, the probability is that they were 
driven away from the inter-region.” 

Pater W. Schmidt also tells us that so far as general, cultural and 
linguistic features are concerned, there is presumptive evidence to think that 
there was mutual influence between Dravidian and Austric. On page 522 of 
his recent work, Die Sprachfamilien iiiul Sprachenkreise der Erde, he says 
that Dravidian which, according to him, belongs to the southern branch of 
what he calls the primary speech-sphere, has suffered^ the influence of Anstric 
(which belongs to the middle branch), in the post-fixing and sufflxation of 
the pronominal subject and in the distinction between the exclusive and 
the inclusive forms of the first personal pronoun in certain dialects. Con- 
versely, Dravidian, according to Pater Schmidt, seems to have been responsi- 
ble for the prefixation in nouns of the affixless genitive in many of the 
Indian Austro-Asiatic dialects. 

The possibilit}?’ that Dravidian and Austric may have influenced each 
other will have already become more or less clear from the foregoing. In 
what directions, then, could traces of this influence be sought for in the field 
of linguistics (to limit ourselves to the sphere with which alone I am here 
concerned)? An adequate investigation into this question could be under- 
taken only by scholars who have studied Dravidian and Austric alike. Un- 
fortunate!}', the materials available for an intensive study of the Austric 
languages are far too scanty, notwithstanding the memorable pioneer work 
done by Schmidt, Blagden, Brandstetter, Mrs. Milne, Bodding, Maspers and 
others. Nevertheless, it is possible, with the materials at our command, to take 
a perspective,- tentative and partly conjectural though it may be, of the lines 
along which students of Dravidian may look out for the influence of Austric. 
The question as to how far Austric may have been influenced by Dravidian 


^ I may observe here that Pater Schmidt’s views about what he calls the P'orni'-criteria of 
linguistic comparison, and their influence on foreign language-systems are open to question for 
the following two reasons : — 

(rt) It is doubtful if these form-criteria have had anything like the fixity attributed to them 
by Pater Schmidt so as to make out their primitive character ; 

(<J) The question whether and how far the syntactical features of one language may be 
replaced by those of another language is quite controversial. 

2 In tlie discussion of loan-words, it is of course necessary to detach the radicals of Austric 
words ; but we have to bear in mind that as we have no idea of the chronology of these loans, 
it is quite possible that in numerous cases Austric words were borrowed with their prefixes and in- 
fixes. In view of this fact the point of the criticism made by Brandstetter on page 4 of his IVnnsel 
tmd JVort in den IN Sprac/ien against Bopp’s theory of Skt. priya and IN pith is somewhat lost. 
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cannot be dissociated^ from the discussion of Austric influence on Dravidian ; 
it is difiicult to determine the question of lender and borrower, especially 
in view of the fact that Dravidian studies themselves have not made sufficient 
progress to enable us to visuali^^e with clearly demarcated boundaries the 
state of primitive Dravidian. The only thing possible, therefore, in the 
present state of our limited knowledge is to note possible correspondences of 
linguistic features without dogmatising or even probablising on the question 
as to which family is the lender and which the borrower. 

I propose to point out below some of these possible correspondences, 
reserving further and more detailed discussion for another occasion. 

Certain correspondences observable between the Dravidian dialects of 
Central India (Kiirukh, Gondi, Kui) and the Austric dialects lying contiguous 
to these, may at first be noted. It is not clear how far these correspondences 
are the result of comparative!}’' recent influence, arising from the contiguity 
of areas there is reason to think that at least in a few cases, the exist- 
ence of parallel features in the Dravidian dialects of the South precludes 
the view that these features are in any way peculiar to the Central dialects. 

Amongst all these Central Dravidian dialects, Kurukh (about whose 
Dravidian character there is no doubt at all) seems to show many peculiari- 
ties which are common to the neighbouring Austric dialects like Sahtali'and 
Muiidari. We shall at first deal with some of these occurring in the regions 
of phonology and of grammar. 

(a) Phonology : (i) Kurukh possesses a number of what have been called 
“ checked sounds”, as in ce'on (I shall give); bak'la (paddy-bird); ban'na 
(to succeed); etc. The ‘check' in Kurukh may occur between two vowels 
or two consonants, or between a consonant and a vowel. “ To all appear- 
ances,” says Grignard,^ “ its raison d'etre is to keep open the place of some 
letter or syllable which has long fallen off from the word.” Whatever this 
may be, the fact of the existence of such “ checked sounds” in which 'a 
glottal closure is prominent, is peculiar to Kurukh, of all Dravidian languages. 

^ The fact that Austronesian is separated from the Indian borders by a vast distance of 
several thousands of miles need not stand in the way of the possibility of this language-group 
having been influenced by the language-systems of India, if we agree with Pater Schmidt (page 58 
of Die Mon-KJwier Voider) in thinking that “aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach, der Ausgangspunkt 
ihrer Bewegungen nicht in. der Mitte, sondern am aussersten westlichen Ende des ganzen Gebietes 
zu snchen ist.” 

2 The anthropological resemblances between the Dravidian-speaking Kurukhs and the 
Austric-speaking Kolarians have been noted by scholars. This may be due to the mingling of these 
two peoples. The question bow far Dravidians, as a whole, may be likened anthropologically to 
the various Austric races is yet a subject of debate, 

A Grammar of Ihc Oraoa lan^iia^c (Calcutta, 1924), page 16. 
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Now, the checked consonants k’, t’, p’ form a common feature of 
the phonolog}^ of the Indian Austria dialects. These have been grouped by 
Pater Schmidt as an intermediar}^ class^ between the expiratory and the 
inspiratory occlusives. It is possible that KuViikh adopted the “check” not 
only for occlusives but also for other sounds. 

(ii) The abundance of [)ure aspirates and aspirated consonants is 
characteristic of Brahui and Kurukh, while the other Dravidian dialects show 
(jnly very few native instances of the velar aspirate, and no instances at all of 
the aspirated consonants. Gdiidi and Kui, while they have no aspirated 
consonants, show the velar aspirate in a number of contexts. 

The aspirated consonants are entirely foreign to the Dravidian sound- 
system, but the question of the occurrence of the pure velar aspirate is a little 
complicated. This latter sound appears to have developed more or less as a 
secondar}^ growth in some dialects. How far foreign influence may have 
helped forward this development, requires investigation. Here we may 
content ourselves with observing that, while the Tamil aydani, Tulu prothetic 
h and Gdridi prothetic, initial and causal h cannot be mere borrowings, it is 
possible that Indo-Aryan or Austria (or both) may have exercised an accele- 
rating influence on the production of these sounds. 

Now, Kurukh possesses aspirates and aspirated consonants in profusion. 
Except Brahui and Kurukh, no Dravidian language shows the aspirated 
consonants: kh, Ih, th, ch, ph, bh, gh, jh, dh ; these occur not only in loan- 
words but in native forms. Whence could this use and tolerance of aspirated 
consonants have originated ? 

Both Indo-Aryan and Austric possess native aspirated consonants. In 
view of the fact that Goadi and Kui, which have come as much under the 
influence of Indo-Aryan as Kurukh itself, do not show aspirated consonants, 
it is probable that the abundance in Kurukh of these sounds is ascribable to 
the influence of the Indian Austric dialects. 

(iii) The preservation of the unvoiced value of intervocal plosives and 
fricatives is quite common in the Central and North Dravidian dialects. 
My own impression (wliich I have given elsewhere) is that these dialects 
have maintained, with varying degrees of change, the pure unvoiced sounds 
of ancient Dravidian, 

Both Austric and Indo-Aryan use unvoiced sounds intervocally. The 
alternation of the sonant for the surd in intervocal positions, so universally 
characteristic of Tamil and, in a lesser degree, of Telugu and Kannada, is 
unknown to the Austric dialects except in a few instances, while^ the 
weakening of the intervocal surds to sonants is not entirely foreign lo middle 

1 Les Sons du Langage, page 301. 
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and new Indo-Ar 3 ;'an. Conld the Austria dialects have had any accessor}^ 
influence in the preservation hy the Central Dravidian dialects of the 
intervocal unvoiced consonants in native words and forms ? 

(iv) Nasalized vowels and diphthongs, and nasals generall}^ form a 
characteristic of middle and new Indo-Aiyan, of Austria, and of Dravidian. 
How far there has been mutual influence in the development of these, in the 
above-mentioned languages, is a subject well worthy of investigation. Of 
course, it is possible that the sounds may have independently become 
prominent in each of these groups of languages ; but the frequency with 
which they are maintained in some may point to a certain degree of 
influence^ exercised b}' one or more of these over the others. 

(b) Grammar: (i) The inflexional terminations of the Central 
Dravidian dialects are mostly characteristically Dravidian* and are totally 
different from the Indian Austria endings. 

Nevertheless, the following may be compared : — 

Austria plural ending -feo and Dravidian -kol, -ko, -ga, etc. 

Kurukh and Kili -rai, -dai (from) and Austria ^rai (in, into, from). 
Kurukh genitive -gain and Santali -gain. 

(ii) Infixes are a common characteristic of Austric for the formation of 
grammatical categories. If the Indian Kolarian dialects alone are consi- 
dered, the following are common; -r indicative of mutuality; 4 showing 
causality ; -p signifying collectivity. 

Compare the use of the particle 4- as an infix in the formation of the 
Kurukh present tense, e,g.y es4-d-aii (I break). Similarly, the use of -r- as a 
middle-passive affix in Kurukh provokes comparison with the infix -r- of 
Austria which, according to Pater Schmidt, induce the ideas of untereinander, 
durcheinander^ verworren, — meanings which are directly connected with the 
middle-reflexive significations produced by the Kurukh particle -r-. 

It may also be noted here that, in Pater Schmidt’s view, the period of 
prefixation and infixation should have been preceded by a period of suffixa- 
tion ; though the suffixes have to-day become indissolubly amalgamated with 
the stems, some of these have been detached by Vafer Schmidt and they 
appear to be more or less the same as those that were later employed as 
prefixes and infixes (p. 54 of Mon-Khmer V biker.) 

{To be Continued.) 

^ Compare the spontaneous nasals n, n, n and n of Dravidian with similar spontaneous 
nasals in the Santali dialect of Austric, jndi and idi (to take avvax’) , etc. Vide P, O. 

Bodding’s Materials for a Santali Grammar (page 117). 

For other minor correspondences in phonology, we may note here the production of the 
prothetic Anschlag : y and 7> in Austric and Dravidian, the change of z’ to m iu both Dravidiaii 
and Indian Austiic, 



PRE-HISTORIC ARCHEOLOGY IN KERALA. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 

Archaeology in Kerala still remains a virgin field for research. A knowledge 
of geology, paleeo-zoolog}^ paiaeo-botany and climatology is a desideratuni 
for a proper understanding of human evolution, for the complexity of the 
causes necessitates a diversity of knowledge. The paucit}’' of archaeological 
research in Kerala is due to the absence of trained workers. Since Kerala 
forms part of wider India, it cannot be completely unhinged from the latter 
for a proper treatment of the subject. The writer proposes to deal with the 
pre-historic archaeology of Kerala and it will be in the fitness of things if the 
scope of the study were defined first. 

Pre-historic Archaeology. 

Scope of Study. — Pre-historic archeology, according to one scholar, is 
the science of antiquities previous to the earliest human documents.^ This 
definition is not widely accepted as it takes stock only of countries which 
possessed documentajry evidence for centuries and leaves out of account those 
primitive peoples, who, up to our own days, have lived outside histor}^ It 
should, therefore, include all peoples and all those questions of men’s existence 
of which written documents by the peoples concerned are wanting. In the 
words of J. DeMorgan, it applies to the most remote as to contemporary 
times, for it is impossible to dissociate ethnography, f.e., the study of modern 
homogeneous groups from that of peoples of whom classical writers speak or 
from the study of men known to us by the traces they have left, men whose 
name is lost to posterity. In short, it will be more precise to state that the 
study of archaeological pre-history deals with peoples who have not bequeathed 
their annals. Here ethnography merges with pre-historic archaeology since 
it begins with history. 

It may not be out of place to point out that the pre-historic branch of ethno- 
graphic studies began as a French science. The archaeology of the pre-historic 
remained a mere sub-division of ethnography until it was perceived by the 
aid of geology that traces of man in the alluvium, in caverns and in soils 
contribute materials of great importance to the study of origins. Thanks to 
the researches of M. Boule, Tournal and Abbe Breuil, evidences multiplied, 

^ Jaques De Morgan : Prc'shisioric Man^ p, 22, 
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though the thinking world was at first incredulous. This was followed 
the admirable work of Lyell, Christy and Evans in England while the 
traces of pre-historic man and his culture have been unearthed in India 
during the last fifty years. It is my endeavour to sift from the scrap-heap of 
information about the pre-historic antiquities of Kerala, sauce it with my own 
observations, and with the aid of ethnolog 3 ^ arrange them on the basis of 
European methods. My endeavour shall be to retell the history of human 
progress of the earliest man in Kerala in the light of developments in Europe. 
'Fergusson treated a part of the subject in his Rude Monuments of all 
Countries ”, while Logan made a survey of the ‘‘ Old Chipped Stones of India”, 
As head of the Geological Survey of India, Bruce Foote was the first to make 
a notable contribution b}^ the publication of his Pre-historic Antiquities ”. 
Thus the science which was born in France has spread to every continent. 

CHAPTER II. 

Pre-historic Archaeology in Kerala. 

The pre-historic archaeological survey of Travancore and Cochin on 
scientific lines remains 3 "et an untrodden field. We first get an imperfect 
glimpse of the remote past from Ward and Conner who stated that “there is 
no monument deserving particular notice”. The Pandukuzhies or Barrows, 
those remains of primeval customs so common throughout the Peninsula, 
are also found here though they are not so numerous. In one opened by 
me at Chokkanad there was found a large earthen jar containing a few rice 
husks. 1 “Rude stone pillars, menhirs have been discovered in parts of North 
Travancore. When the Varkala tunnel was bored, old pots, human skeletons 
were found. These remains indicate that the tracts were inhabited by the 
same race of men that constructed the Pdiidukuzhies of the adjoining British 
tracts. The absence of any implements associated with such burial places 
probably indicate their antiquity.”^ Dr. Caldwell, who saw personally some 
urns in Tinnevelly and Madura, is of opinion that the unknown people must 
have lived in villages. They were also a comparatively civilized people. 
Coming to more modern times, we find Rao Bahadur L. K. Ananthakrishna 
Iyer has published his valuable research in archaeology in the Cochin State 
in the South Indian Orietital Eiicyclol>cedia, while the present writer has 
made some contributions on some aspects of megalithic culture in Travancore. 

The study of primitive people living in our own day and thus coming 
within the range of modern pre-histor)/ is extremely useful in helping us to 
an understanding of the customs of the earliest inhabitants of our land. Like 
the Veddas of Ce 3 don, the Hill Pandarams of Travancore afford us a read37 

' Ward and Conner : Memoirs of Travancore Survey, p. 19. 

2 Travancore State Manual^ by V. Nagarniab, 
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example. Their customs bespeak a people devoting little thought to their 
subsistence, which nature provided in abundance. Their dwellings 
are of the simplest character, being rock-shelters or break-winds resting on 
a junglewood post or small huts made of junglewood posts and wild plan- 
tain leaves. Weapons they have none, but the digging spud. They live by 
hunting or on tubers which they find in the jungle. The dead are buried 
where they die. They illustrate the gradual disappearance of a people with- 
out leaving any archaeological trace. 

Palaeolithic Man. 

The occurrence of rock played an important part in the selection of sites 
for habitation by palaeolithic man and we find thicker settlements in South 
India than in North India. It is in the river districts of South India that 
palaeolithic man is traced most often exhibiting various stages of culture. 
The Billa-Surgam caves of Karnul offer us a sure proof of very early palaeo- 
lithic cave-dwellers in South India. It appears to have been resorted to 
from very early times to neolithic times by a race who were mighty hunters 
like the Hill Pandarams of Travancore.^ We have so far no evidence of 
palaeolithic man or his industry in Kerala. 

The palaeolithic passed into neolithic in South India, which became 
the emanating centre of the later neolithic culture over other parts of 
India, Throughout the world we see a number of innovations emanating 
with neolithic industry. This phase of development of human intelligence 
opened up the real high road to progress. Travancore and Cochin teem 
with monuments^ to illustrate this phase of culture. 

CHAPTER in. 

Neolithic Monuments in Travancore. 

One principal feature which seems to have swa}’ed in the minds of man 
during the palaeolithic and neolithic epochs is respect for the dead, implying 
a belief in after-life. The most interesting aspect of neolithic life lay in the 
rituals of the dead which consisted in the raising of works of rough stone 
over the dead who were buried in urns. The people whose monuments are 
found in Kerala and beyond were the pre-Hindus of the Deccan as the funeral 
rites* prove. 

Megalithic monuments are found scattered along the long chain of 
wooded hills in Travancore. Dolmens, menhirs and cromlechs are the 
types of monuments found on the hills. The dolmens (pandukuzhies) are, 
according to Walhouse, believed to have been built by a race of dwarfish men 

^ The Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, '‘The Hill Pandarams 
of Travancore”, pages 181-182. 

J. De Morgan. Pi'eJiisioric Man, p. 86. 
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a cubit high. It was conceived that they were constructed for hiding 
treasure. Walhouse found most of them ransacked.^ It is remarkable that 
my experience in Travancore goes to confirm the same view. My excava- 
tions in the Ranni Reserve were barren of results as the dolmens were found 
to have been tampered wdth. 

Mr. Mitra^ points out that there are three types of dolmens — those with 
three supports, four supports, one of which is pierced with a hole. Dolmens 
with three supports crowned by a conical cap of laterite occur in the northern 
parts of the Cochin State but have not been found in Travancore. 

Dolmens with four supports have been found by me in the heart of the 
Ranni Reserve. Judged by my inspection of two of them, they are evidently 
disturbed. The capstone has been removed and is lying close b}^ In the 
words of Morgan, a dolmen is a stone monument of varying dimensions 
composed of vertical slabs set on end with one or. more slabs forming the 
roof. It is a burial chamber in which people of late neolithic times buried 
their persons of importance,*^ Dr. Borlase upheld that it was connected 
with the activities of a shady priesthood. 

The dolrnen at Kadukuthi in the Ranni Reserve is rectangular and is 
8'x2-J' in dimensions above ground. Lengthwise it has one single upright 
on one side, while, at the other, two form the walling. Sideways there is 
one on each side. The flooring is also paved with stone slabs as in 
Travancore. The capstone is 7'x7'x8'' and is rudely triangular. Boulders 
•are lying about. There is only one gallery. This was found on the crest of 
a hill. It appears to have been a dolmen of the earliest times as it was built 
of large unhewn blocks of stone. The existence of boulders shows it was 
covered over with them. Excavation was barren of results as it appears to 
have been ransacked long ago. 

Rev. Mateer has found another type of dolmens in the mountains 
inhabited by the Malayarayans of Travancore.^ They stand north and south 
with the circular opening to the south. A round stone is fitted to this 
aperture, with another acting as a lever to prevent its falling out. The sides 
as also the stones on the top and bottom are single slabs. To this day, the 
aryans make similar little cells of stone, the whole forming a box a few 
inches square.**^ It is seen that the Malayarayans of the present day do not 
erect dolmens. These monuments are found in the wildest part of the 


Thurston - Ethnographic Notes in South India, p. 148. 

2 Mitra : Prc'-historic Ctcltures and Races of ludia^ p. 175. 

Jaques De Morgan : Pre-hisioric Man^ p. 235. 

^ The Journal of the Mythic Society^ Vol. XVIII, No. 4, page 244, 
^ Rev. A. W. Mateer : Native Life in Travancore, 
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moiinfcains on the ridges and spurs of the Ranni Reserve, on the Cardamom 
Hills and near Marayur in the north-east of Travancore. 

This leads me on to the remarkable observations of Mr. M. S. Dorai- 
swaniy Iyengar. In the vicinity of Marayur, closer on the banks of the 
Thalayar or Pambar river, a small but interesting branch of the Amaravathi 
which flows into the Cauvery are seen a large number of stone huts, some 
single and others contiguous in groups and in rows. The whole country 
near by is studded with such groups and they lie scattered about on the 
several hill tops. The side walls, top, and, in some, the floors are single 
stone slabs roughly split about three to four inches thick forming small cham- 
bers, about six to seven feet long by about three feet in width, and three to 
four feet in height. Most of the huts in the locality are built on solid rocky 
bed. The local people call these ' Vali Veedus’ and believe them to be the 
ancient abodes of ‘ Valis’ or the strong monkeys of the days of the RamayanaJ 
Monuments of this type are seen in Bison valley of the Cardamom Hills. 
These are evidently cromlechs. 

Writing of the Kurumbas and Irulas,Mr. Walhouse says that occasionally 
the tribes make small cromlechs for burial purposes and place water-worn 
pebbles in them. According to Mr. Grigg, some of the Kurumbas of the 
Nilgiris deposit a bone in a death-house — a small cromlech surrounded by up- 
right stones and bearing some resemblance to the more ancient cromlechs 
found on the hills and made by their forefathers.^ The above monuments 
are found in all parts of South India from the Narbudda river to Cape 
Comorin. 

Besides the above, there are the menhirs, found in parts of North 
Travancore. The majesty of the dead was typified hy a really immense 
stone. “ No modern cenotaph has the simple grandeur of a menhir.’’ We 
are lost in the mists of uncertainty as to the primitive purpose of these 
monuments. They are probably memorial stones. 

It is observed by Mr. Perry that the reality of a movement of a stone- 
using people is evidenced by the use of stones for graves by some of the hill 
tribes. In Watubela, the dead are buried and a stone is placed at the head 
and foot of the grave.^ This finds its counterpart among the Kabui 
Nagas of Assam and the Muduvans of Travancore. The survival of this 
custom among the primitive peoples of Travancore lends support to the 
argument that there was a movement of stone-using people not only 


’ The above eixerpts are taken from a note on “Among the sources of the Cauverj? river’ 
by Mr. M. S. Doraiswamy Iyengar, B.A., B.E., A.M.I.E. 

2 E. Thurston : Ethnographic Notes in South Jndia^ p. 147. 

^ The Journal of the Mythic Society, B^ngoXoxQ : ‘ 'The Muduvans of Travancore.” 
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throughout Indonesia as far as Assam, but through Assam to Cape Comorin. 
The suggestion was hazarded by Fergusson that the Kurumbas of the southern 
hills are the remnants of a great widely spread race who erected dolmens. 
My study of the hill tribes of Travancore veers to the same view. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Pre-historic Archaeology in the Cochin State. 

Archseologists owe a deep debt of gratitude to Rao Bahadur L. K. 
Ananthakrishna Iyer for his research in the field of pre-historic archaeology in 
the Cochin State. In his opinion, no materials are more important for the 
study of pre-historic man than the multitudinous megalithic structures 
scattered broadcast over the face of the globe. 

One class of sepulchral monuments found in the Cochin State is Koda- 
Kallus or umbrella stones^ which are really dolmens. In E 3 -yall, a village 
seventeen miles from Trichur about thirty-five dolmens were found. Only three 
of them were found intact ; while the capstones of the rest have been pulled 
down. Two of the former are very similar in size, while the third is a little 
smaller than the other two. The capstones rest on four slightly inclined strong 
laterite supports measuring four feet in height above the ground and eleven 
and a half feet in diameter at the base and have a circumference of thirty-six 
feet. These three, the Rao Bahadur says, have been left as monuments to 
the scientific world. The verticals are rudely triangular laterite stones with 
the base underground. They are nine feet in height from the apex to the 
middle of the base which is five feet long, while the other measures seven 
feet and four feet six inches above ground respectively. Excavations unfold- 
ed vessels of the most fragile state and a few bits of bones not easily 
distinguishable were obtained. Monuments of .this class are not found else- 
where in the State. 

Kistavans or Muni 3 ^aras are found in the forests of Cochin; while 
some of them are in a sound condition, a few are dilapidated. They are 
generally of the rectangular pattern formed of single slabs of granite, verticals 
on the sides and flagged at the bottom by similar slabs with a large super-in- 
cumbent block which is rough and unhewn. The one opened by the Rao 
Bahadur had two cells partitioned by a single slab of granite six inches thick 
with a circular ring about twelve inches in diameter. The two slabs extending 
east to west were seven feet long and four feet broad and were very thick and 
massive. The interior dimensions were 6' 3^' X 3' 7". 

When a Kistavan was opened it was found to consist of two cells. One 
of these cells was opened to a depth of four feet when two big burial urns filled 

^ The writer is indebted to the South ludianOrieutal Rncyclopiedia, where Rao Bahadur 
L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer has dealt with Cochin Pre-historic Archjeology. 
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with earth were found embedded in them with the mouths placed at an angle 
of 45^ They could not be removed unbroken. The other cell yielded two 
jars filled with earth and other chatties in a broken condition. They are 
said to be wheel-made and free from decoration except a few lines of simple 
mouldings around the rim of the lid and the neck and base of the urn. No 
lid covering the mouth of any of them were found, but they were packed to 
the brim with fine red earth which is said to have been originally poured into 
them in the form of liquid mud which must have later become transformed 
into a small mass similar in shape to the urn. It is in this mass of earth 
that bone bits, vessels and beads are found embedded. The smaller vessels 
may have contained offerings for the spirit of the dead and the circular hole 
in the middle slab must have been the passage through which the spirit was 
allowed to take the offerings. The iron implements placed in the grave 
represented the tools used by the men during their life-time. 

Menhirs . — Menhirs are monuments of the monolithic . type. As 
dolmens were originall}^ concealed from view, the menhirs alwa37S stood on 
the surface, sometimes resting on the ground, sometimes sunk a few feet 
deep. They are said to have been erected either as votive offerings or as 
monuments to the dead in association with or more frequently detached from 
the cists or tombs containing the ashes of the dead with which all would 
seem to have been connected originally. The Khasi menhirs are rather 
memorial stones than grave stones to mark the spot where the remains of the 
dead are deposited.^ Two such menhirs, says the Rao Bahadur, came within 
his observations in the Trichur Taluk. 

Burial urns are big earthenware pots filled with earth and found 
buried at a depth of a few feet from the surface. They are found in the 
forests of the plains, villages, and in the neighbourhood of towns. On 
excavation, fourteen of them \vere found in an area of twenty square feet in one 
locality. They were brittle and fell to pieces by their own weight as soon as 
the surrounding earth was removed. One of them measured two and a 
half feet in height, seven feet in circumference at the broadest point and 
sixteen inches in diameter at the mouth. 

When the earth inside the urn was closely examined, fragments of bones 
were invariably found but they could not be identified with any part of the 
human skeleton. Iron implements, knives and small swords in a crumbling 
state were among the finds. Beads and bracelets which must have been 
worn by women were also found in some of the urns. Pottery of various 
forms, vases, basins, cups, small vessels of antique and graceful forms all 
filled with earth were seen in them. Some of the vessels were neither highly 


^ :rJie Khasis^ page 145, 
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glazed nor ornamented. It must be, therefore, inferred that they belonged to 
a comparatively early date. The smaller ones have a kind of glossy appearance. 
This seems to have been caused by rubbing the surface of the vessel with a 
mucilaginous gum of Ahufilon indipum. 

CHAPTER V. 

Inferential Conclusions. 

Tradition . — Natives have no knowledge of the megalithic monuments 
nor do they take any notice of them. According to Dr. Caldwell, no 
reference is made about them in Sanskrit or Tamil literature, but this view is 
not correct. People call them pandukuzhies ”, denoting pits or graves 
connected with the pandus or the Pandava-brothers, to whom all over 
India ancient mysterious structures are attributed. It is also said that the 
people who built the cairns were a race of dwarfs that were only a span or 
cubit high, but were possessed of the strength of giants.^ The results of 
excavation prove otherwise. 

The bones found in the tumuli were neither of dwarfs nor giants, but 
men of ordinary stature, and the stone slabs used for the monuments 
indicate they were cut from solid rock and carried some distance and the 
people were physically equal to the present race of men. The absence 
of traditional knowledge respecting their origin is a strong presumptive 
evidence that they have to be attributed to a very remote period. 

Mode of Burial . — The human remains found in megalithic monuments 
in India have been sometimes buried but perhaps more frequently cremated. 
Occasionally a single sepulchre contains traces of burial as well as cremation. 
Instances of the urn burial of the whole body are met with in Sind and 
Tinnevelly. Large jars narrow at the neck and pointed at the bottom were 
used and the body must have been reduced in bulk either by dissection or 
pounding before it could be passed through the narrow neck. Similar jars 
are found in Babjdonia where the}^ are coated with bitumen, a black smear 
or false glaze prepared from the juice of Abntilon indicum. Burial is also 
supplemented by other precautions against the return of the ghost. 
According to Sir James Frazer, the practice of placing stones over the 
corpse may have a similar origin ; graves are provided with mounds? 
tomb-stones or enclosures in order to keep the dead from walking,^ or to 
prevent their spirits from returning to their old haunts/^ 

The mode of disposal of the dead by burial is one of considerable 
antiquity. Professors Alacdonell and Keith hold that the e[)ithet ' agni- 


1 A. K. Keane, Ethnology. 

^ Imperial Gazetteer of India : “Tlie Indian Empire”, VoL II, page 96. 
^ Westermarch, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, page 544, 
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dagdhah’ applies to the dead who were burnt in a funeral pyre ; the other 
custom being burial — ‘anagni-dagdhah’, not burnt with fire. They also refer 
to ‘ paroptah ‘ casting out and “ uddhita ”, ‘exposure of the dead They 
add that burial was not rare in the Rig-vedic period. ^ In the Vedic period, 
both customs appear in the modified form. A stone is set up between the 
dead and the living to separate them.^ Manimekhala, Tolkappiyam and Porul- 
adigaram afford a valuable mine of information regarding the methods of 
disposal of the dead in pre-Brahmanic d^ys. They are very old Tamil 
works said to have come into being about the eighth century A.D. Some 
scholars give them an earlier antiquity (second century B.C.), The practice of 
erecting monuments in honour of the dead must have belonged to the non- 
Aryan tribes known as Mlechas, Rakshasas, Dasyus and Nishadas who were 
the pre-Dravidians. There are references relating to this custom in 
Tolkappiyam and Purananuru. Two of them are quoted below. 

Oh potter! maker of vessels, whose kiln touches the sky, hear, Oh 
potter, the great and famous Chola king is dead ; if thou touched turning 
out an urn big enough to cover the remains of the illustrious dead, you 
should' employ the mundane disc as your wheel and the Mount ]Meru as 
your clay. 

Oh I thou potter, who makes earthenware, do please prepare the urn 
meant for my deceased patron rather larger, so that it might accommodate 
me also in it. 

Tolkappiyam and Porul-adigaram also give a verse in exemplihcation 
for finding out of a fit stone to be set up in memory of the deceased 
hero. 

Here the custom of interring the remains of a deceased person in an 
urn is alluded to. It is possible that the cremating people were the Aryans 
who are said to have entered India about 2000 B.C. 

Geographical Distribution. 

The geographical distribution of dolmens is ver}'' wide and interesting. 
They are found from the south of Scandinavia to Algeria and from Portugal 
to India and Japan, The earliest dolmens are built of large unhewn blocks 
of stone. Since they present a uniformity, it is conceived they were the 
work of one people. 

Lewis points out that the dolmen is not confined to one race and circles 
to another, but that the construction betokens a phase of culture through 
which many races have passed and which man developed in different coun- 
tries in different wa5'S. On the other hand, Fergusson and Eric Peet point 

^ J. E. Carpenter : Comparative Religions, p. 90. 

^ D. A, Mackenzie : Indian Myths and Legends. Introduction, p. xxxii to xj^xvii, 
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out that megalithic monuments could not have evolved independently. 
Lastly, Elliot Smith adduces argument in support of the thesis that the 
essential elements of the ancient civilization of India, Further Asia, the 
Malay Archipelago, Oceania and America were brought in succession to each 
of these places by mariners, whose oriental migrations began as trading 
intercourse between Eastern Mediterranean and India some time after 800 
B.C., and continued for many centuries.^ From a study of mummification 
and customs like circumcision and tattooing, he concluded that migrations 
that carried this culture set out from Egypt in 800 B.C. in pursuit of wealth. 
The Egyptians turned to the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaysia, the Pacific Islands and America. This view is seriously questioned 
by Morgan. He states with great cogency that, if the practice of constructing 
huge edifices came to Europe, there would have come with it the knowledge 
of metals. This seems to be the case.- The hypothesis that the dolmen 
spread in the opposite direction is untenable, for it would postulate the 
inception of metal industry in Caspian countries. It is an impossibility 
because Asiatic civilization goes back much further than that of the west. 

Careful attention has been paid on megalithic monuments by antiqua- 
rians who, after careful research, have been able to divide them according 
to their contents into three classes: — 

^ 1. Tumuli of the Stone Period. 

2. Tumuli of the Bronze Period. 

3. Tumuli of the Iron Period. 

The tumuli of the Stone period are considered the earliest. They are 
often of great size and are particularly distinguished by the important circles 
of stones and stone chambers in which are found the remains of the utiburnt 
body with objects of stone and amber. The dolmen opened by Ward and 
Conner on the Cardamom Hills in Travancore probably belong to this period 
as no implements were found. This period represents the lowest state of 
civilization before the introduction of metals. 

The tumuli of the Bronze period contain relics of burnt bodies^ vessels 
and implements and ornaments of bronze and indicate that the people were 
in a more advanced civilization than the preceding. Tumuli of this period 
have not been so far found in Kerala. 

The tumuli of the Iron age are the most recent. They shew the people 
in a comparatively advanced state of civilization. Iron implements, swords, 
knives and spear-head, highly polished vessels are found in them. In the 

^ A. H. Keane : Man Past and Present^ p. 35^. 

2 Jaques De Morgan : P re-historic Man^ pH-ge 239. 

^ Fergnsson : Rude Stone Monuments, 
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Cochin State, all the tumuli are found to be of the Iron age, while in 
Travancore, some indicate an earlier origin as evidenced by the excavations 
of Ward and Conner. 

The crucial point now for consideration is the probable time of the Iron 
^ge. This is a knott}^ problem, and it is only possible to fix the time 
^approximately. Iron was known to Vedic Hindus from very early times. 
Iq the Rig- Veda, there are references to weapons of iron. In the opinion of 
A. C. Gupta, the age of the Rig-Veda has been set down to Miocene or at 
any rate to the Pliocene or Pleistocene epoch. ^ Though this estimate is 
based on internal evidence, such remote antiquity has not attained the rank 
of scientific certainty. Professor Macdonell’s estimate may be taken as correct. 
The Iron age in India may be approximately fixed as being prior to 2000 B.C, 

In Europe, the earliest account of the tumuli is found in Homer’s Iliad 
and in the Scriptures.- Tacitus makes mention of this custom among the 
Teutons in the first century A.D. It is probable this mode of sepulture 
disappeared in Europe before the progress of Christianity which introduced 
burial of the dead without burning and unaccompanied by any such 
superstition as that of depositing some articles with the deceased. The 
erection of megalithic monuments may have disappeared in Europe in the 
ninth or tenth century A.D. In India, it is still found to linger among the 
jungle tribes. 

Conclusion. 

It has been pointed out that megalithic architecture is due to 
culture contact ; for the monuments present such a uniformity of structure. 
Montelius focusses attention on the continuous influence of the east on the 
west from a remote past of pre-historic times. P'ergusson says that the 
dolmen builders were Dravidian in origin. Ruggeri strikes a different note. 
He opines that they were Vedici or Australoid in orighi and between the 
Mundas of the north and the Veddas of the south there intervene the 
Kurumbas, Irulas and Malayarayans who represent the pre-Dravidian forma- 
tion, who once extended over the whole of India and were influenced by new 
comers (the Dravjfiians and Aryans). 

According to Flinders Petrie, the date of this culture may be fixed as 

2500 

This is confirmed by the views of Mr. Perry who holds that, all the 
world over, the dolmens present such similarities of structure that they 
must have been the work of a people showing a common culture.^ Beyond 

^ A. C. (jupta : 77ie Rig-Vedic India^ Vol, I. 

2 Ezekiel'. Chapter XXXII, v. 27. 

Journal of the Mythic Society^ Bdi.x\gB.\Qr:e, 1928, No. 4, pages 244-245. 

^ G. T, Perry: Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, 
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Indonesia, which includes, among others, Assam and Surma, megaiithic 
monuments are in evidence in the region of the Mundas of Chota Nagapur, 
the Todas of the Nilgiris and the hill-tribes of the Cochin and Travancore 
forests. 

Beyond the phenomenal uniformity of the structure of the megaiithic 
monuments, palaeontological evidence deserves consideration. Of late years, 
two fossil remains have been found in India, the Bayana cranium and 
Sialkot cranium. Dr. Keith is of opinion they are of a Veddaic type which 
represents the pre-Dravidian (a dolicho-cephalic people). 

There is a remarkable* similarity between these and the skeletons found 
in the tumuli of Great Britain, France and Germany which exhibit features 
of a dolicho-cephalic people. Thus the uniformity in structure of the 
monuments is marked by a uniformity in structure of the contained skeletons 
which belong to a dollcho-cepbaWc people. 



traders’ slangs in south INDIA. 

By C. Hayavadana Rao, Esq., B.A., B.L. 


Traders all over Southern India have, during the course of ages 
developed slangs of their own for purposes of secret communication. 
These slangs have a wide vogue and are in conimon use. Though termed 
here “ Slangs ”, there is nothing inelegant or vulgar about them. They do 
not, however, carry the stamp of general approval and are current only 
within certain well-defined territorial limits. Indeed, the slang of one 
community cannot be understood by the others and vice versa. They all 
agree in possessing one chief merit : they can, each in its own area or among 
its own fraternity, be used with perfect immunity in the very presence of the 
persons with whom some transaction — buying or selling — is inactive progress. 
This enables free consultation between traders among themselves before the 
eyes of the buyer or the seller as the case may be, the buyer or seller himself 
being hopelessly unaware of what is going on around him. In fact, he may 
be taken to be absolutely oblivious of what is transpiring — so quickl}-, so 
deftly and so noiselessly is the secret conversation by means of a slang 
carried out. A word or two, just as the constituent is looking this side or 
that and the business is finished. The prime peculiarity of its use is the 
selerity with which the word is uttered and the transaction put through, 
usually advantageously to the trader. 

From a fairly large repertoire, I give below a few representative 
samples. They ought to show the cunning that is contained in them and the 
wide knowledge that has been brought to bear on their construction, if not 
invention. 

The Nattukdttai Chetties of Madura and Ramnad, now better known 
as Nagarattar, are among the more forward among South India’s merchants 
and bankers. The three tables given below are in use among them, wherever 
they may be. It will be seen that the tables refer themselves to Annas and 
Rupees, one relating to the latter being devoted to units and the other to 
tens. A point worthy of remark is that the tables take their origin from 
•the names of famous gods or goddesses or place names with which Saivas 
are closely connected as devotees and the Nagarattars as renovators of the 
more famous Saiva temples in South India, 
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TABLE I. 

Anna Table. 

Thiripurasundari, Goddess at Madura. 

^ ift l-f JT Sr ® /S ift 

Gj. f Re. i Re. I Re. A Re. A or i Re. x\ Re. As. I As. 

TABLE II. 

Rupee Table — Units. 

Vedagirisvararthunai, the God at Tirukalikundram, Chingleput District. 

Qeu^Sl/iSu^efyGj jr it ^ ^sssr 

1 23456789 10 11 

TABLE III. 

Rupee Table — Tens* 

Tirukkazhikunram, the famous Saiva place of pilgrimage in the 

Chingleput District. 

^ 0 <55 cS 0 SWT /D IM 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

The following words are also in use among the members of this 
(Nattukottai) community in certain places 

TABLE IV. 

Kana Na = 1 anna 
Ena Na “ 2 annas 

Kana na means the anna that is signified by the first letter Ka 
(Tamil s) series of alphabets, Ena na in the same way signifies the second 
vowel e applied to ka\ hence two. Sometimes is also referred to as 

Vanakkain, while Velle (white) signifies the Rupee, as the Rupee is of 
silver and whitish in appearance. That this term Velle for the Rupee 
is quite a common designation in the slangs in use in South India will be 
seen frorn what follows. 

Next we may take the slang used by the rice merchants and grocers of 
Madras City and round about. The table set down below is a table of terms 
in common use amongst them. It is a combined one — measure, rupee and 


anna. 
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I. A 

Combined Table. 



Madii Padi 


1 measure 

Mada® Padi 

= 

6 measures 

Madi Vell6 


1 rupee 

Mada V6116 

= 

6 rupees 

Madi And 

= 

1 anna 

Mada And 


6 annas 

Vend2 Padi 


2 measures 

Th6r6'7 Padi 


7 measures 

V6n6 Vdlle 

=: 

2 rupees 

Ther6 Vell6 


7 rupees 

Vdn6 And 


2 annas 

Th6rd And 


7 annas 

Kona^ Padi 

= 

3 measures 

Giri® Padi 

= 

8 measures 

Kona V6lle 

= 

3 rupees 

Giri V6116 

= 

8 rupees 

Kona And 

= 

3 annas 

Giri And 


8 annas 

Shurudi^ Padi 

= 

4 measures 

Mani® Padi 

= 

9 measures 

Shurudi Vdlld 


4 rupees 

Mani V6116 


9 rupees 

Shurudi And 

== 

4 annas 

Mani And 

= 

9 annas 

Sara^ Padi 


5 measures 

Kili^® Padi 


10 measures 

Sara V6116 

— 

5 rupees 

Kili V611e 


10 rupees 

Sara And 


5 annas 

Kili And 

— 

10 annas 


This table may be used for referring to gold values called Svarnam 
which means 1 Vardhan (or Rs. 3-8-0); 

as Madi Svarnam — 1 Varahan 

Vene Svarnam=2 Varahan and so on. 

II. Table of Fractional Denominations. 

Pii Vell6 (= 2 as.)=l/8 rupee Thangam V6116 (— 8 as.) =1/2 rupee 
Pinji Velle (= 4 as.)=l/4 rupee 

This table may be used in connection with Padi (or measure). 

I have been unable to make out the meanings of the Pu, Pinji and 
Thangdm, 

^ Madi = Mind^ usually 07ie mind ; also moon, one moon. 

^ Veue = Nal Ven4 and Thi V6ne, two sorts of qualities. 

^ Kojiam {gjuiam) is quality, Konams are three in number : — 

(1) R^jasam ; (2) Th^lmasam ; (3) Sdtbwikam. 

^ Shurudi stands for Smti or Vedas which are four in number : Rig, Yejur, Sdma, Atharva. 
Sara ~ Aksharam or panchdksharain {Sivayaiiatnaha, which in Tamil is only five letters), 
Sara — Pauckasara or the five arrows of Manmatha. 

® Mada = Shan viadam^ six systems of philosophy. 

^ There ~ ? .Seven, Seven Oceans {Sapta Samudram), 

^ Gild = Mountain. Ashtagiri^ the eight mountains. 

® Maui = Nava Maui 

= Nava Katnam 
= Nine kinds of precious stones, 

This term is not understood, 
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The Fanam (1 Fanani being — 1 J as.) is still in common nse in and 
around Madras, at least by name. In traders’ slang, a Fanam is usually 
called a Shtllai, oru Shitlai^ encndu ShiUai^ inumt Sliulai and so on. The 
meaning of the term Slinlai is not known, 

Among the rice merchants and grocers of Trichinopoly, a different kind 
of slang is in use. 

I. Table for Anna and Rupee. 


Mindirt Ana=l/16 rupee”! anna Pani na= 8 as. 

& Ana = 2 as. ■ Muni na— 12 as. 

Pti na =4 as. 


The underlined secret terms be used either for anna or rupee ; 

if rupee is intended they are coupled with Velle (^the white thing) which 


stands for the rupee. Thus : — 

Ena V6116 or Pada V6116 = 
Puna Vell6 or Vdyu Vell6 = 
Pani V6ll6or Poona Velle = 
Mdna Vell6 or Pani VAyu = 
Velle 


1/8 Re. 

1/4 Re. 

1/2 Re, 

3/4 Re,, where Pani — 1/2 Re. and 
Vayu~l/4 Re. Then there is the 
longer combination for indicating 
Velle 7/8ths of a rupee. Pani Vdyu E 
Vell6- 3/4 + 1/8 Re. - 7/8 Re. 


II. A Combined Table. 


Peena^ na 

1 anna 

Luna na 

= 5 As. • 

Peena Velle 

= 1 rupee 

Luna Vm 

= 5 Rs. 

Peena Padi , 

= 1 measure 

Luna Padi 

=- 5 measures 

L^na na 

- 2 As. 

Mana na 

= 6 As. 

Lana Velle 

- 2 Rs. 

M4na V611e 

= 6 Rs. 

Ldna Padi 

= 2 measures 

Mdna Padi 

= 6 measures 

Lai3^ana na 

= 3 As. 

Vina ha 

= 7 As. 

Laiyana Voile 

- 3 Rs. 

Vana Vill6 

= 7 Rs. 

Laiyana Padi 

= 3 measures 

Vina Padi 

= 7 measures 

Yana na 

= 4 As. 

Nina na 

= 8 As. 

Y^na Velle 

- 4 Rs. 

Nina Velle 

= 8 Rs. 

Yana Padi 

” 4 measures 

Nina Padi 

= 8 measures 


^ P = a single letter. 



Tfaina tta 

= 

9 As. 

Thiina na 

= 10 As. 

Thina V611e 

9 Rs, 

Thiioa Vel6 

= 10 Rs. 

Tbina Padi 

= 

9 measuves 

Thiina Padi 

= 10 measures. 

The first letters of these ten 

secret numerals are 

put together into 

mnemonic 

formula 

Pillaialum 

Vanthitlm ” and is i 

easily rertiembered 

this form.- 







III. Another Combined Table. 


1 

rVelle 

= 1 Re. 

Sara V611e 

= 5 Rs. 

Madi H 

Padi 


Sarnayam Velle— 6 Rs. 


iAna 


Shalam V4114 

. = 7 Rs. 

V4n4 V61I4 

= 2 Rs. 

Kiri V4114 

= 8 Rs. 

Kona Ve]14 

= 3 Rs. 

Mani V4114 

= 9 Rs. 

Shurudi V4114 

== 4 Rs. 

Thisai 1 Vell4 

= 10 Rs. 


In Madras town, 

the Vaisya 

(or Koinati) merchants, shroffs 

and 

ordinary traders use the following table of secret terms 




I. Table for Pies and Annas, 



Nakili Batu 

~ 1 pie 

K4vum Nakili Ana -- 


as. 

K4 Batu 

= 2 pies 

R4.yam Analu ™ 

2 

as. 

K6vu Nakili Batu 

= 3 pies 

Rdyam Nakili Aniln 


as. 

Rdyam Batu 

— 4 pies 

Uddulam Andu = 

3 

as. 

Rdyam Nakili Batu 

= 5 pies 

Uddulam Nakili Aiialii 

H 

ns. 

Th^pikamanalu 

1/4 anna 

Sul^lu^ 

3 

as. 

Nakili Ana 

= 1/2 anna 

Kungidu — 

4 

as. 

K4 Vana 

= 1 anna 

SuMlii Kungidu — 

12 

as. 

IL 

Table for Rupee Denominations. 



Thdpi Th^lupu 

= J Re. 

M4ram Th41upu — 

7 

Rs. 

Nakili Th61upu 

= 1 Re. 

Thdmam Th61iipu 

8 

Rs. 

Ke Th61upu 

= 1 Re. 

Navaram Th41iipu — 

9 

Rs. 

Rdyam Th^lupii 

= 2 Rs. 

Galam Th4lupn — 

10 

Rs. 

Rdyam Nakili Th61upu = 2^ Rs. 

R4yam Gdldlu*^ — 

20 

Rs. 

, Uddulam Thelupu 

3 Rs. 

Uddulam Gdlalu — 

30 

Rs. 

Uddulam Nakili Thelupu— Rs. 

Panam Gdlalii — 

40 

Rs. 

Panam Th6lupii 

- 4 Rs. 

Molam G41^1u ™ 

50 

Rs. 

Miilam Th41upu 

= 5 Rs. 

Thipanam G4141u — 

60 

Rs. 

Thipanam Th4lupu 

6 Rs. 

Maram G41alu — 

70 

Rs. 


^ Thisai 5= Disni ^ the 10 points of the compass ; ten» 

2 Probably for Trisnlam or the trident of Siva ; hence three. * 
8 Instead of the term Galalu is uSfed sometimes Kththnuavu 
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Thdnam G4141u — 80 Rs. 

Navaram GM41u 90 Rs. 

Kesavulu — 100 Rs. 

Rdyam Savulu -- - 200 Rs. 

Uddulam Savalu 300 Rs. 

Panam Savulu ~ 400 Rs. 


Mulam Savulu ™ 500 Rs/ 

Thipanam Savulu ™ 600 Rs. 

M^ram Savulu 700 Rs, 

ThAmam Savulu — 800 Rs. 

Navaram Savulu ' " 900 Rs. 

GAlam Savulu 1,000 Rs. 


III. Table for Varahans (Rs. 3i). 

Makdmm stands for Vardhaiij of which the last letter is ina. 

K6 MakAram — 1 Varahan Thipauam MakAram = 6 Varahans 

Rayani MakAram — 2 „ MAram MakAram ~ 7 ,, 

Uddulam MakAram — 3 ,, ThAniam MakAram =8 „ 

Panam MakAram — 4 ,, Navaram MakAram ” 9 „ 

Mulam MakAram =5 ,, GAlam MakAram — 10 „ 

The following terms used by the above-mentioned classes of traders are 
of a tell-tale character : — 

D6tu = Give away Dotu K6 = Take it; have it; 

D6tra — Give away, I say. or buy it up. 

Analysing the above tables, we get the following common denomina- 
tions for the figures 1 to 10 : — 

K6 — 1 Thipam 6 

RAyam = 2 MAram 7 

Uddulam = 3 ThAmam = 8 

Panam ™ 4 Navaram ,9 

Mulam = 5 GAlam or Eththunam = 10 

In Madras town and Triplicane, the Indian dealers in cloth, chiefly 
country women fabrics, use the following table : — 

Rs. A. P. ' Rs. A. P. 

Ka Thambram = 0 0 1 Dimi AnA 

Madi Thambram = 0 0 2 VAneAnA 

Pinji Ana -- 0 0 3 Thfi AnA I =- 0 2 0 

Surudi ThAmbram = 0 0 4 ThiitanA 

Sara Thambram = 0 0 5 Pu VellA 

Thangana == 0 0 6 Dimithing AnA = 0 2 3 

Pazha AnA = 0 0 9 Dimisa AnA = 0 2 6 

Madi Ana 0 10 Dimi Pazha AnA or 

Madi Pinji AnA = 0 13 Dimithar AnA ~ 0 2 9 

Madika AnA — 0 16' Kona NA or Shoia 

Madi Pazha AnA = 0 19 AnA 


0 3 0 
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or 


Rs. 

0 

0 

0 


A. 

3 

3 

3 


8 

10 

12 

14 


P. 

3 

6 

9 


Rs. A. P. 


0 4 0 


0 5 0 


0 6 0 


= 0 7 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


Kola Pinji And 
Kona Kd And 
Kona Pa^iha And 
Thing And or Thing 
Velle 

Thing Rdzhendu 
Sara And = 

Thing Thii or Meda And 
or Pinji Pii V611e = 

Thing Thii Rezhendu 
or Thdre And 
Chdtane or Kd V611e or 
Sa VdllS = 

Chdtu Velle = 

Pazha Vdlld or Tara 
Velld 

Taram Tu Vdlle = 

'Madi Vdlle or Nabi 
' Vdlld - 

Madipd Velld or Nabi- 
tii V6116 

Madi Pinji Velle or 
Nabithing 

Madi Pinji Pii V6114 
or Nabithing thii = 

Madi Pinji Piirezhendu 
or Nabithing thii 
Rdzhendu 
Madikd Vdll6 or 
Nabisd 

Madi Pazha Vdlle or 
N abitharam 
Among the Hindu clotli merchants 
used are of Hindustani origin. The 
statement : — 

Pdvd Khdne 
Add Khdne 
Pownd Khdne 
Ang Khdne 


1 0 0 


= 18 0 


= 14 0 


1 6 0 


= 17 0 


1 8 0 


1 12 0 


Madi Pazha Pii Velle 
or Nabitharam thii = 
Dimi Velle or Vena 
Vdlle 

Kona Voile 

Surudi Velld = 

Sara V6116 

Mada Veil 4 = 

Thara Vell6 • = 

Giri Velle 
Mani Velle 
Kill V6114 
Vena Kill V6116 
Kona Kili Velle 
Surudi Kili Velle 
Sara Kili Velle 
Mada Kili V4116 
Thera Kili V4116 
Giri Kili Velld 
Mani Kili Vdlle 
Madi Arai V4116 
Uimi Arai Velldi 
Kona Arai Velldi 
Surudi Arai Vdlldi 
Sara Arai Vdlldi 
Mada Arai Vdlldi 
Thara Arai Velldi 
Giri Arai Vdlldi 
Mani Arai Vdlldi 
Kili Arai Vdlldi 


1 14 0 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


of Triplicane Gujli, the secret terms 
following table is in proof of this 


1 anna 

2 as. 

3 as. 

4 as. 


Savvang Khdne 
Adakhu pan 
Powndkh pdu 


— 5 as. 
= 8 as. 

= 12 as. 




Pdvak Ruppd 

= 1 Re. 

Sowdng Ruppe 

= 5Rs. 

Adakh Ruppd 

= 2 Rs. 

Pownn do dng Ruppe 

= 7 Rs. 

Pownakh Ruppe 

= 3 Rs. 

Do 4ng Rupp6 

« 8Rs. 

Ang Ruppe 

== 4 Rs. 

Addi ang Ruppe 

= Rs. 


Among the Patniilkarans of Madura, who deal in silk cloths, etc., in 
Madura Cit}^ the following table of secret terms is in use ; — 

Nabi Ana = 1 anna Namsha An4 = Ioannas 

Namthing Ana = IJ „ Namthar And ^ 

Another class of Tamil cloth merchants and brokers, ii© Madras n*se the 
following terms, which speak for themselves : — 

Padiya par — Ask for less or s^y less, as the 

addressed is the purcbaseir or selfor. 

Muduhkd par == Ask for a higher rate when he is the purchaser ; 

or get clafches of a better texture and of 
greater prices if he is the seller, 

Slvati tlidmbram = If this is said, it is a sign that the rates given 

out by the trader must include the broker’s 
chargres. 

Anpither set of Telugu merchants, mostly dealers in ciottb;,, Use the 
fpllpwing terms which are : — 

Malasii Vakkddu Quote a higher r^ite.. 

Nasi Vdkkadii Quote a lower rate. 

Simikr terms are in use amang those speaking Hin4iasl*am 
Savat Karo = Quote a higher price. 

Powndt Karo . = Quote a lesser price. 

The above instances of traders’ slangs, in use mostly amcin^ thse retail 
merchants of Southern India, ought to suffice. Their existence would se,em 
to indicate that keen interest in, trade for which the people of Souths have 
long been famous. 



STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTMS, NC. itXVHl.— ON A 
SOUTH INDIAN AETIOLOGICAL MYTH 
ABOUT THE MALABAR PIED HORN-BILL. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


The Malabar Pied Horn-bill {Hydrocissa comiata, Bodd) appears to be 
faaad ia Malabar and other parts of Southern India. An adult specimen of 
this bird from the Peria forests in Wynaad^in Southern India, is preserved in 
the Lucknow Provincial Museum.^ Another scientific name of this bird is 
AntliKaQOQeros cownaius. Its Bengali name is Bagma Dunes. To the 
Uriyas, it is known as the Knchla Kha. It is also found in Ceylon, in the 
dry forests of the low country, woods at the base of the Western Ghats in 
Malabar as far north as Ratnagiri,^ 

The following aetiological myth, apparently about the Malabar Pied 
Horn-bill, is current in Southern India. This bird was originally a cowherd 
who refused to furnish a drink of water to the sacred cow when she was 
thirsty. For this act of cruelty and heinous sin, the god Vishnu punished him 
by metamorphosing him for ever more into the Malabar Pied Horn-bill. To 
make the punishment more drastic, the god ordained that it should be pro- 
vided with such a kind of bill as will enable it to drink by looking up- 
wards to the sky whenever it would rain.^ 

It is impossible for me to say whether the Malabar Pied Horn-bill or, 
for the matter of that, other species of horn-bills quench their thirst by 
drinking rain-water onl}^, which they are stated to catch by turning their 
bill upwards. But, this much I can say, that the primitive myth-maker of 
Southern India observed the fact that the horn-bills cannot turn their huge 
bills downwards and that they always keep the same turned upwards. To 
account for this physical peculiarity of these birds, the myth-makers of 
Southern India appear to have invented this myth. 

Curiously enough, this South Indian aetiological myth bears a striking 
similarity to a Bengali aetiological myth about the skylark, which I have 
published in the Quarterly Jotirnal of the Mythic Society of Bangalore, 
VoL XIV, pp. 106-110. In this latter myth it is narrated that an undutiful 
son neglected to furnish his d ying mother with a drink of water. For this 

1 Vide "Catalogue of ihe Birds in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow," Allahabad: Korth- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. Government Press. 1890, p. 38. 

2 Vide The Fauna of India Series : Birds, Vol. III. By W. T. Blaiiford, F.E.S., page 144. 

3 VM.e the article entitled “Bird MYth.QlQg.v.” by R.P.P.. in The Calcutta Review for July 
1901, No. CCXXV, pp. 71-75. 
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heglect of filial duty Yarna, the god of death, punished him by metamorphos- 
ing him into a skylark and furthermore cursed his bird-form^ by ordaining 
that it would have to quench its thirst by drinking rain-water onty* 

The same method of punishing a bird, by condemning it to quench its 
thirst by drinking rain-water only, was also meted out to the Woodpecker 
in a bird-myth which is current in France. It is started therein that, at the 
time of the creation of the world, the task of excavating the seas, lakes and 
rivers, was assigned to the birds. But the Woodpecker alone refused to 
join in this work. For its indolence and disobedience, it was condemned 
to dig for ever the wood of trees with its bill. A further punishment was 
meted out to it by condemning it to the effect that it would be able to 
quench its thirst only by. drinking of the water of heaven. It is moreover 
believed that, for this reason only, the Woodpecker’s head is so frequently 
turned upwards.^ 


1 


Op.aLipp. 72 - 73 . 



STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS NO. VL— ON AN 
ANCIENT INDIAN iETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT 
THE PERIODICAL LEAFLESSNESS OF THE 
SILK-COTTON TREE. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


The Silk-cotton tree {Bombax Malbaricam)^ which belong to the order 
Malvacede^ is a very large deciduous tree with branches in whorls, spreading 
horijzontally, and a stem with large thorny buttresses. It is met with through- 
out the hotter forests of India and Burma. It is abundant on the eastern 
side of India. It is also distributed to Java and Sumatra. It is the largest 
and most characteristic tree of Rajputana. 

The inner bark of this tree yields a good fibre suitable for cordage. 
Its seeds yield the so-called red silk-cotton. This cotton is largely used for 
stuffing pillows. 

Its gum is used as an aphrodisiac. It contains a large amount of tannic 
and gallic acids. It is regarded as a styptic and is used in diarrhoea, 
dysenter)^ and menorrhagia. It has a fibre value also. It is also astringent. 
The leaves of this tree are made into a paste which is used as an external 
application. 

The flower-buds of this tree are used as pot-herbs. Its leaves and twigs 
are lopped off and given as fodder to cattle. 

The timber of this tree is used for planking, packing-cases, tea-chests, 
toys, fishing-floats, coffins and lining of wells. In the Konkan and Burma 
the trunk of this tree is often hollowed out to make canoes. In Bihar, its 
timber is employed for making into doors and windows. 

The cotton produced by this tree is made into tinder for domestic use. 
The '^yamadr Ulna'' mentioned in the Vedas appears to be identical with 
this tree. 

I have already stated above that this tree is deciduous, that is to say, 
that it annually sheds its leaves. After the leaves are shed, this tree looks 
extraordinarily bare and nude. The most observant among the ancient 
Aryans were struck by this extraordinary bareness and nakedness of the 
silk-cotton tree and, being unable to hit upon the true cause of this pheno- 
menon, fabricated the undermentioned myth to explain the origin of the 
periodical leaflessness of this tree. 

Once upon a time, there grew in the Himalayas a very large and leafy 
^ilk-cottoq tree \yith oiitspreading branches. It afforded good shade tg 
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weary travellers and did not use to shed its leaves annually just like the 
silk-cotton trees of tnodern times. » Seeing its extraordinary lenfitiess, the 
divine sage Nara-da once went to it and asked: “O mighty tree] I have 
been very much struck by your extraordinary ieafiness^ by the great and 
cooling shade afforded by you, and, above all, by the fact that not one of 
your branches is broken and that not one of your leaves has fallen. What 
is the cause of this ? Is Pavana, the god of winds and storms, your friend 
and does he, therefore, make you immune from his ravages ? ” 

To his question, the silk-cotton replied : “ 0 Sage ! Pavana, the god of 

winds and storms, is neither my master nor my friend. The true fact is 
that my power and strength are much greater than his. After breaking the 
branches and tearing off the leaves of other trees, he has often come to me 
for the purpose of vanquishing me. But I have always defeated him in the 
contest that took place between him and myself. ” 

Hearing this, Narada rejoined: “O silk-cotton tree! You are talking 
like a fooL Even Indra, Yama, Kubera and Varuna are inferior to Pavana in 
power and strength, and cannot cope with the latter. You have flouted 
Pavana. I shall go to him and inform him of your arrogance and imperti- 
nence.” 

Thereafter Narada went to Pavana and informed him of the way in 
which the silk-cotton tree had flouted him. 

Hearing Narada's words, Pavana, the god of winds and storms, flew into 
a towering rage and went to the silk-cotton tree and, addressing the latter 
said: ‘‘Otree! You have spoken contemptuously about me in Narada’s 
presence. I have spared you from the effects of my ravages, simply because 
of the fact that once my grandfather Brahma had sat and rested under your 
shade. But now I shall make you feel the consequences of my wrath, ” 

Hearing Pavana’s threats, the tree replied: Pavana! I care a fig 

for your anger. Do what you like. ” 

But when night came, the good sense of the silk-cotton tree prevailed, 
and he thought within himself that what Narada had said was very true and 
that he himself was much inferior to Pavana in power and strength. Having 
thus reflected within himself, the silk-cotton tree lopped off his branches and 
shed his leaves and, assuming an extraordinary appearance of bareness and 
nudity, remained awaiting Pavana’s approach. 

When the day dawned, Pavana came raging with fury for the purpose 
of humiliating the pride of the silk-cotton tree. But when he saw the extra- 
ordinary leaflessness and denuded condition of the tree, his anger cooled and 
addressing the tree, he said : 0 silk-cotton tree 1 I would have meted 

put to you the same sort of hurniliating treatment that you have 4on^ to 



yourself. As my anger has cooled now, I no longer bear any ill-feeling 
towards you. ” 

Saying this, Pavana went awa\'. Since that time, the silk-cotton tree 
becomes denuded of leaves periodically.^ 

If we carefully study the foregoing myth, we find that, by inventing it, 
the ancient Indian mx'tli-maker has served the following two-fold purpose: 

(1) Pie has accounted for the origin of the [periodical leaflessness and 
denuded appearance of the silk-cotton tree. 

(2) He has also taught the grand moral lesson that “Pride goeth before 
destruction and haughtiness before a fall,” and that no one should, there- 
fore, indulge in bragging and boasting. 


1 For the full version of this myth, see Bengali magazine eniithd. \ Smidesha (published 
from Calcutta) for Baisakha 1327 B. S. (April-May 1921 A.D.), pages 2-3. 
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REVIEW. 


The Vedanta and Modern Thought. 

BV Dr. W. S. UrqUHART, M.A., D.LITT. 


In the preface to the Religious Quest of India Series the editors claim to be 
governed by two impelling motives, namely, to study Indian religious and philo- 
sophic thought in a spirit of sympathy and ‘to set each form of Indian religion by 
the side of Christianity in such a way that the relationship may stand out clear’, 
and Dr. Urquhart has kept these two motives before him in the “ Vedanta 

It is a welcome feature of the modern Christian movement in India that a 
sympathetic understanding of the religious thought and life of the people is re- 
placing the old crude methods of evangelisation. Dr. Urquhart, who by the way 
takes Sankara as the typical exponent of the Vedanta, is singularly free from the 
patronising attitude with which most of the Western -writers on Hinduism are wont 
to look upon Eastern philosophy and religion. 

With this preliminary observation, we may proceed to consider Dr. Urquhart’s 
estimate of Sankara’s philosophy. We are not concerned here with the historical 
method pursued by the author in tracing the ideas of creation, transmigration, sin 
and so forth. The conclusions arrived at in most cases are at best mere guesses. 
The way, for example, in which Brahman and Atman concepts have been traced 
appears to us but a fancy picture. The chronological order of the Upaiiishads as 
set forth in the work differs little from the time-sequence assigned to them by 
reputed Oriental scholars like Maxmuller, Deussen and others. 

Nor are we concerned with the doctrinal differences between Sankara and 
Ramanuja. It may be observed, however, in passing that while appearing to 
appreciate the Visistadvaitic position in some respects. Dr. Urquhart is giving away 
the case of Ramanuja when he says that where there is difference between the Upa- 
nishads and the Brahmasutras of Vyasa, “Ramanuja will feel more at liberty to 
follow the plain meaning of the Sutras’’. What interests us in this work is the 
author’s criticism of some of the fundamental concepts of the Vedanta. 

To begin with Dr. Urquhart seems to doubt the accuracy of Sankara’s abso- 
lutist interpretation of the Upanisliads, but we may note that Sankara’s position 
is well established if it is conceded that ‘the prevailing tendency of the Upanishads 
is in the direction of insisting that the final state is one of complete identification 
of the individual soul with the Brahman.’ Curiously enough the Doctor contradicts 
himself by stating that ‘on the whole they (Upanishads) favour a realistic inter- 
pretation of the Universe 

It is a matter of opinion whether Sankara is a faithful interpreter of the 
Sutras. Not only are Western scholars divided on this point but differing schools 



bf philosophy have arisen in India all deriving their credentials from Vyasa* Bui 
this does not alter Sankara’s position. Ramanuja’s expositional treatment of the 
Sutras finds favour with the author but then he says that where there is difference 
between the Upanishads and the Brahinasutras of Vyasa ‘ Ramanuja will feel more 
at liberty to follow the plain meaning of the Sutras’. Every traditional exponent 
of Vedanta must recognise the authority of the Upanishads. 

In regard to the relation of (xod to the world, Sankara’s view is opposed ori 
two grounds. It is averred that the effect must partake of the reality of the cause 
if it is admitted that God is not only the oirgiiiating but also the material cause 
of the Universe. 'Fhe Advaita is clear on the point that Brahman though the 
material cause is only Vivartopadana and not the evolutionary cause of the 
world. If this be borne in mind there will be then no room for the contention 
that the effect must partake of the qualities of the cause. It is again urged that 
Sankara ‘ degrades a qualitative Brahman to the level of the first product of Maya ’. 
There is no question of degradation here at all. It is a point of metaphysical 
validity and we have to judge it as such. Is the position taken up by Sankara 
supported by Sriitis, logic and experience or not? That alone is valid and nothing 
else. Before passing on lo the next point we may state that the author has not 
correctly interpreted Sankara as regards the place he assigns to the Veda, ex- 
perience and reason as evidences to truth, Sankara does give a high place to reason 
and experience in the evaluation of truth and in fact would rule the Scriptures 
out of court if they conflicted with them. Only in matters transcending empirical 
comprehension, is the scriptural authority supreme. Even here reasoning is 
essential for the right understanding of the scriptural teaching. It is admitted, 
however, that this implicit submission to authority has not stifled the philosophi- 
cal enquiry though Dr. Urquhart quotes with approval passages from writers 
who consider that undue reverence to a religious or philosophical teacher has led 
to sterility of thought. It will not be difficult to advance the other view that the 
so-called individuality in Europe has often led to intellectual anarch}^. The poet 
was earnest when he sang^ — 

Our little systems have theii; day ; 

'I’hey have their day and cease to be. 

In dealing with Sankara’s relation to Buddhism Dr. Urquhart has taken this 
passage from Professor Das Gupta — “ Plis (Sankara’s) Brahman is very much like 
the SiDiya of Nagarjuna, It is difficult to distinguish between pure being and pure 
non-being as a category., .1 am led to think that Sankara’s philosophy is largely 
a compound of Vijnanavada and Sunyavada Buddhism with the Upanishad notion 
of Self super-added.” The whole idea is wrong. The Pure Being is not .a category 
like that of Hegel which may or may not be identical with Non-Being, All categories 
must presuppose pure consciousness which is Brahman the knowledge of which is 
one of immediacy and not derived from the intellect. It is the Supreme Being 
shining in its own light. It is the ground of all our empirical notions and the 
residue after the latter vanish. The whole trouble arises from the fact that cri- 
tics of Sankara, be they Indian or M^estern, start with the assumption that they 



cafe bring Uie Absolute within the four corner^ of euipirical comprehension. 
Safekara did. not borrow his ideas from Buddhism retaining the UpanishadiC 
nt>tion of the permanence of the Atman. On the other hand, he combats the 
Buddhistic doctrines With the support of the Upanishads and the Sutras. 

It is further signihcant that Dr. Urquhart Confesses that ‘ it is not easy to say 
dogmatically that a teacher who asserts pure Non-Being is not at the same time 
affirming his belief in an Absolute but indescribable reality.’ The author next 
finds fault with the intellectualistic attitude of Sankara and says that this atti- 
tude has led him to forget his own rule that the subject must never be treated as 
all object and concludes that with him the subject on whose impossible quest he 
has embarked remains an object and ‘ because he has provided no other than 
purely intellectual means for overcoming the separateness of the object, he is, as 
it were, hoist with his own petard.’ This is a travesty of Sankara and results from 
the Doctor’s rooted faith in dualism. Nowhere does Sankara proceed on the 
princip-le that the Self is something to be sought as an alien entity. He is never 
weary of asserting that the subject-object relation is a myth and at best a Vyava- 
karika notion and that fhe seeker is the sought. Identity is not the identity of 
two objects, actual and existing, but is the notion of oneness resulting from ^the 
elimination of super-imposed notions. The negative attitude which, it is said, is a 
slightly unattractive element in Sankara, is the only correct attitude. Instead of 
beifeg -restrictive in character it tends to make the conception of Brahman at once 
expansive and satisfying. The positive attitude, on the other hand, narrows 
down the conception and leads limitless contradictions. Nor can it be said 
that Sankara’s doctrine militates against the faith of the mystic who desires ‘the 
expansion of the Self to become the Self of all.’ The Self is all and in that sense 
the individual Self ‘expands to become the Brahman, the Self of all and not that 
the all and the Self are two opposing entities in which case it will be impossible to 
.think of the Self expanding to become all. 

Proceeding to the subject of knowledge Dr. Urquhart opines that the two 
orders of knowledge, higher and lower, derive little support either from the Upa- 
nishads or the Sutras. How can such a statement be made in the face of Mundaka ? 
The whole range of knowledge is there brought under the two orders, para and 
apara and their values set forth. To say that the higher knowledge is reserved for 
the few is not to reserve it to any particular caste. The disciplined man to whatever 
caste he may belong is fit to acquire the higher knowledge. There is no 
intellectual or spiritual aristocracy. Further it is thought that the advocacy of 
the distinction between higher and lower knowledge will lead to the extraordinary 
doctrine that ‘ truth is an incomprehensible reality while the thing that we know 
is a comprehensible unreality.’ The true nature of the Divine, no doubt, 
•contains an element of mystery and it cannot be supposed that God is as 
tangible as one’s neighbour is. Matthew Arnold has somewhere said, “ They 
{the Christian divines) all employ the word God with such extraordinary 
confidence as if ‘ a Great Personal First Cause, who thinks and loves, the moral 
and intelligent Governor of the Universe ’ were a veritable fact given beyond all 



question As regards the phenomenal world there is nothing strange in its 

being comprehensible for that is the only region where man’s faculties can 
function. 

Touching the doctrine of Maya Dr. Urquhart says, '' Brahman, as qualitative, 
is the sum^total of the Upadhis, and the world of nature and human spirits is 
their manifestation and constitutes the body of Brahman and concrete revelation 
of his being.” This is, no doubt, the view of those who believe in a personal 
God, but not of Sankara. VVe need not dwell here on the author’s speculation 
regarding the origin and development of the Maya doctrine. Among Indian 
philosophers and theologians diflerences do exist regarding the validity of this 
doctrine. But any attempt to prove that it does not derive support either from 
the Upanishads or from the Sutras must be futile. Deussen has clearly 
pointed out that it is as old as Yagnavalkya and that it can be inferred even 
from the passages of the Rig«Veda. Whether this doctrine accounts satisfactorily 
for the relation between God and the universe, between the Absolute and the 
manifold, has to be tested with other doctrines and their relative value ascer- 
tained. All that we wish to emphasize is that the doctrine is not as is often 
supposed Sankara’s coinage. The criticisms advanced by differing schools of 
thought against the Maya conception have been ably refuted by Advaitic teachers 
and Sankara prefaces his commentary on the Brahma Sutras with his exposition 
of the universality of the worldTHusion, Pages 163-55 of the book under 
review where the author tries to assail the doctrine of identity are filled with a 
number of provisos and one can hardly recognise if he has offered an indepen- 
dent and satisfying alternative. Certain phrases employed in this connection 
unfortunate. For example, ‘ Isvara as the first proluct of nescience ’ is mislead- 
ing. Isvara is not the product of Maya, but he is the Absolute in its creational 
aspect with the mayic power well under his control. ‘ The passage from -unity to 
diversity as involving degradation^ etc.’ In ordinary usage ‘ degradadon ’ 
indicates a lower level in the moral plane whereas k is intended to connote 
‘ spiritual incompleteness,’ and then there is no stigma attacked to it. It is 
Chapter VIII that justifies the title of the hook and one wonders why the author 
has devoted so little space to what he has set before him as the main theme of 
Ms discourse. Dr. Urquhart brings Under his purview such idealists as Spinoza, 
Schopenhauer, Hegel, Bradley and others and examines the points of ugre^nent 
and contrast between their views and those of Sankara. W’e may just caH 
attention to the criticisms in this chapter which are levelled against the V'edan- 
dsm of Sankara. When Spinoza says that God is Infinite, in relation with whida* 
all determination is negation, Dr. Urquhart raises the following difficulty — ‘if aid 
•ordinary experience belongs to the region of names and forms, will not the 
imagining intellect also be a mere refiection. . . , ?’ if it is suggested in reply 
th-at these difficulties are themselves illuso-ry, the question again arises “whence 
came this illusory point of view?” The answer is that it is wrong to require a 
time origin to illusion which is beginningless. As regards man’s freedom the 
Doctor says that Spinoza ‘ fell a victim to a conception of the inexorable necessity 
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and a denial of any true freedom to man and he thinks that Sankara's modified 
acknowledgment of the law of Karma tantamounts to a denial of freedom. This 
is not so. We must understand the restricted field of freedom. Regarding the 
proper distribution of moral responsibility for the suffering and evil of the world 
between God and man there is no contradiction in the view held by the Vedantins 
that while justice is meted out according to one^s deserts it is Isvara that 
dispenses it and not the insentient Karma itself. It is surprising that in 
criticising Schopenhauer whose appreciation of the Upanishadic teaching is so 
whole-hearted, Dr. Urquhart delivers himself thus — an anticipation of essential 
identity may make one patient in suffering injustice, and unperturbed in inflicting 
it, just in so far as the doer or the sufiFerer is influenced by the consideration that 
those who inflict injury and those who suffer it are one and the same 1 Travesty 
could go no further ! The fact is that the Vedanta is too individualistic. The 

individual is all. If injury is inflicted and that without compunction it only 

shows the deep dye of the sin. Self -purification is .the central doctrine of the 
system. One ought to go on perfecting oneself till one becomes perfect. It is 

renovation without end. Is it fair criticism to ascribe heartlessness to a 

Vedantin ? Having pointed out that Hegel’s system differs from the Vedanta in 
many respects. Dr. Urquhart remarks that Hegel falls into like error with Sankara 
when he admits the illusoriness of the universe. Well, this is as it ought to be 
and a point to be welcomed in Hegel. The whole complaint against Vedanta 
and Hegel is that the merely intellectualistic position is apt to engender absolute 
indifference and callousness to the sorrows and miseries of the world and by 
refusing to admit their reality is certain to stifle all ethical and social endeavour. 
The answer to this charge is that Dr. Urquhart does not care to give due weight 
to the disciplinary process laid down in the Vedantic scheme, in its ethical and 
religious aspects. According to his interpretation the goal is reached before the 
intervening distance is covered. In the preparatory stage a Vedantin stands 
self-condemned if he does not lead a moral life. Eosanquet and Bradley come 
in next for attack but no fresh point is adduced to require consideration. 

Having disposed of the idealistic philosophers Dr. Urquhart treats of the 
religious value of the Vedanta in the last chapter of his book and sets forth 
some of his conclusions. Strangely enough the Doctor while admitting the beauty 
and spiritual satisfyingness of the identity doctrine belittles it for reasons which 
to us do not seem to be cogent. Merely because the religious attitude according 
to the Vedanta is not the highest there is no depreciation intended as supposed 
by him. It is the top rung of the ladder though not the topmost. Why should 
there be any antagonism between religion and philosophy It is the essential 
trait of Vedanta that it never loses sight of the close association between the two. 
Sankara himself was intensely religious and yet staunchly adhered to the doctrine 
of identity. His is the most daring metaphysical synthesis. It is in the contempla- 
tion of the highest Reality which in its essence is universal existence, thought 
and bliss that one gets the greatest religious satisfaction. The attainment 
of the purest happiness which is the end of a religious life is incompatible 
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with the least idea of limitation. The individual must therefore be transcended 
and the universal realised. The eagerness to retain one’s personality for eternity 
is indicative of our strong attachment to the ego and religiously too it is not a 
desirable trait, for it sets up the ego however noble permanently over against 
God. Dr. Urquhart considers that if we accept the identity position we fail to 
distinguish between the distinies of the saint and the sluggard. This view, we 
need hardly say, is against the grain of Vedanta. He urges another objection, 
namely, that the identity doctrine compels one to use lower categories. He 
thinks that we must resort to some such analogy ‘as the plop of a rain-drop in a 
pool of water’. No such analogy will suit. All that is required is to free one’s 
Self from the enveloping shroud. It is the negation of the world-flux and the 
return of the Self to the Self. Yet another charge — that the Vedanta of Sankara 
leads in practice ‘to a non-evangelical indifference to the religious needs of the 
common people’. One may ask why it was that Sankara undertook his extensive 
tours holding disputations with the professors of adverse doctrines, purifying 
temple-worship and founding Mutts in the different parts of India. Sankara’s 
whole life is a refutation of this assumption. 

Regarding the nature of the individual soul Dr. Urquhart employs such 
phrases as ‘the development of the soul’ and ‘health of the soul’ — concepts utterly 
abhorrent to the Vedantic spirit. Again, has the soul of man two centres — his 
own eternal entity and God ? Then what is the relation between the two and how 
do you reconcile two eternal existents ? In answer what has the Doctor to say ? 
Nothing but vague generalities, even more empty than the imagined emptiness of 
the Advaita. He speaks of communion as against identity, but he has not 
explained what its import is. When he says ‘ we feel that we may regard the 
elements of our personality as revealing the nature of God. . . there is an impli- 
cation of man’s divine nature but he would not admit its full significance. Criti- 
cising the theory of Karma the author says ‘ seeing that men are not perfect and 
misunderstanding their freedom they have gone far astray in the paths of error 
and sin, the love of God has to deal with the consequent suffering and evil and 
communion can come only as a result of restoration.’ One may pertinently ask 
why God who is all-wise and all-loving should endow man with freedom which he 
more often than not mis-uses. If I am in any way responsible for my neighbour’s 
misery my after-sympathy towards him is by no means of the highest kind. No 
doubt God incarnates to put down evil and stablish righteousness but then evil is 
brought about by man’s not understanding the right values of things. The evil is 
primal and is the outcome of nescience and God has no connection with it. 

Finally Dr. Urquhart holds the view that modern Indian thinkers are dis- 
satisfied with the Vedantic teaching. This is far from what actually obtains. 
There is in fact a great revival of Vedantic study and scholars of repute have 
already been compelling attention in the West to the intrinsic merits of Vedantism. 
Perhaps it would be truer to say that Christianity, at any rate, as it is practised in 
the churches, is losing its hold on its professors. The present-day British attitude 
towards Christianity is thus expressed in Ins recent contribution to the 
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Library of Contemporary I'lioughi by Mr. A. G. Widgery. *‘0n the whole, however, 
in spite of the ecclesiastics to represent it otherwise, there is in Britain a marked 
neglect both of intellectual interest and of practial participation in religion.'' 
VVe have no quanel with the pious hope of Dr. Urquhart that Christ will fulfil- the 
religious longing of India and we are glad of his high appreciation of the, Vedanta 
and of his appeal to Western thinkers to relate Christian thought to Eastern 
wisdom. D, V. 
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BHISHMA PANCHAKAM. 

By V. Venkatachellam Iyrr, Esq., B.A., B.L, 


The reckoning of time by months and the computation of the year by a 
number of months had been evolved very early in the cultural progress of 
*'man/ But the division by months was not quite uniform among the races of 
the world, either as to the number of da3’S to the month or of the months to 
the year. The commencement and close of the year also differed in the same 
way, as it was made to depend, according to the knowledge or predilection of 
the several races, on climatic and other considerations which varied from 
time to time. Changes steadily made their way into these calculations avS 
time passed, so that no nation was able to maintain the same calendar 
throughout the ages. Nor did the days appointed for feasts and fasts in the‘ 
calendar of any people quite accord with the rotation of the seasons for which 
such days were originally ordained. 

When a people used to a particular number and order of the seasons 
migrated to another part of the globe, where the climatic conditions were 
dissimilar, the number and start of the seasons would necessarily vary and the 
calendar would require to be reconstructed. 

A study of the old-time systems of year-measurements shows that, from 
time to time, the number of days reckoned to the year varied. So also the 
terminus of the ?tart and the finish, The year was sometimes commenced 

V 
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with one or other of the solstices, or with one or other of the equinoxes, 
though the months were reckoned by the moon. 

Sometimes the commencement was rested on some sidereal incident of 
conspicuity. 

Seed-time and harvest also contributed towards these changes among 
agricultural races, as also the changes caused by the precession of the .Equi- 
noxes. The feasts and fasts of primitive societies were mostly regulated by 
the ordinances of the priests to whom was confined the knowledge of the 
stars and the compilation of the calendar. 

The Sanskrit section of the Aryan races passed through these several 
changes, and their calendars underwent revision from time to time, influenced 
by varying climatic conditions and an improved knowledge of astronomical 
detail. 

Superstition of one sort or other has entered largely into the religion of 
every race in the world. Religious beliefs might and often do change, but 
superstitions are die-hards and those of a superseded primitive culture are 
often found to subsist side by side with a more or less rational form of an 
advanced religious belief. Man}^ religious rites or observances stand on the 
same footing as superstitions, possibly because, in their origins at least they 
were hardly separable. 

We find accordingly the rites and practices connected with a super- 
seded system of time-keeping continued into a new one by the nations, not- 
withstanding that the new S57stem has necessarily its own corresponding 
observances, resulting in a multiplicity of such functions, without a conscious-' 
ness of their identity and often without an appreciation of the incongruity of 
supervening situations. 

The Piiranas afford abundant evidence of'innumerable religious rites or 
observances named Vratams. Happily, most of them have fallen into desue- 
tude, if ever they were conscientiously observed. 

The number of these Vratams is staggering if they were really intend- 
ed for observance. 

These Vratams did not come into existence in one cycle or under one 
system of belief. They were the creations of different cycles, of varied beliefs 
and changing notions. They were not all indigenous in India or native to 
the Sanskrit races. Some of them were borrowed from alien peoples and 
duly acclimatized with deceptive stories setting up a pseudo-native origin. 

We thus find in the Piiranas, and the Dharma Sastras dealing with 
religious observances in detail, a heterogeneous number of Vratams enjoined, 
one almost for each day of the year, and often more than one, with no 
attempt to guard against overlaps and with every attempt to obscure their 
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real significance. Festivals or* observances started under religious or 
quasi-religious requirements are never given up though the need of them has 
passed away ; and when the real origin is forgotten, a false one is always 
ready to hand. When notions concerning the movements of the sun and the 
moon are expressed in terms of Siva and Parvati or Vishnu and Lakshmi, 
as anthropomorphic entities, the average man is powerless to understand the 
real origin of the rite in vogue. This state of things has resulted in an 
accumulation of sacred days throughout the year requiring arduous tasks of 
religious observances. 

On a proper understanding, most of these days will be found to be no 
more than New Year’s days, fallen into disuse as such but still observed as 
sacred days, for the benefit of the priests and the chastening of the house* 
holder, and without any idea about their true origin. 

Among the Vratams ordained for observance by Brahmins and the three 
other castes is one to which the name given is 

Bhishma Panchakam. 

The words mean Bhishma’s five ” and in the proper context mean 
‘ The five days of Bhishma Who this Bhishma is, what these five days 
are, and what is the connection of the one with the other, will be the 
subject of investigation in this paper. 

The account of this Vratam is set out in more or less detail in some 
of the Puranas and some of the Dharma Sastras, 

As usual they differ in some particulars. One and the same Purana or 
Dharma Sastra may discourse on the Vratam in more places than one, but 
the several accounts do not, as they ought to, if true, tally with one another 
or with the corresponding portions in other Puranas or Sastras. It may 
appear strange but it is a fact that the narrative in each Purana appears to be 
a copy extracted from some other book. There are lapses in the texts which 
clearly show that the passages are extracted from elsewhere, without care 
being taken to make the copy correct imi-tatis rntdandis. The Puranas ap- 
propriate texts of the Dharma Sastras and the latter deal with the Puranas 
likewise. The version preserved by the Bhavishya Parana appears to have 
been copied more often by the Puranas and relied on more frequently in the 
Dharma Sastras. The Padma is sometimes referred to in ignorance that it is 
a very faulty copy. Among the Puranas, .the account of this Vratam is 
contained 

In the Skanda Parana^ Vol. II, Book IV, C. 32 ; 

(In this Chapter it is twice told) and again in th$ same Purana iu 
Vol. VI, C. 265, . . 
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r ifl'the Giinida Ptirana we find it in*C. 123 ; 

! : in; tile Bhgvisliya Pumna in C. 72 (of section IV, Uttara Khanda); 
in:th.e.Pa4ma PuranUj ior the first time in Vol. II, Part I, C. 23 ; 

• the second time in Vol, IV, C, 125, from verse 27 to close; 
in the Agneya Ptirana in C. 205. 

The Bhavishya Ptirana, in company with some other Puranas, introduces 
the Bhishma Panchakam in very abrupt manner. The episode comes in as a 
part of a discourse by Sri Krishna, the Avatara, to Yudbi§httiira. The first 
verse contains a question by Yudhishthira who is made to say: . ' 

“ If then this Vratam of Bhishma Panchakam, which is unequalled 
and sacred and the best of all Vratams, ought to be rigorously observed in 
Kartica, may I know the ritual to be pursued and the merits which flow 
from it? Will you please speak about it, so that the Rishis and myself may 
hear and benefit 

Now in the previous chapter no reference had. been made at all to 
Bhishma Panchakam, so that the words ^ If then' and the following attri- 
butives are out of place. 

The introduction with which the narration starts here indicates that it 
must have been copied, at least to some extent, from elsewhere. 

The text of the account in this Parana appears from some of the verses 
to have been loosely constructed, offending against syntax and grammar, if 
the copy is not corrupt. I , have followed the Bombay Edition of Mr, 
Kshemaraja Sri Krishna Dasa, 

Verses 1 to 4. 

Yudhishthira, — ‘ If then this Vratam of Bhishma Panchakam, which is 
unequalled, sacred and the best of all Vratams, is to be rigorously observed 
in the month of Kartica, will you please be so good as to favour me with 
the details of the rite and with an account of its merits for the benefit of 
myself and the well-intentioned Rishis ? 

Sri Krishna. — -‘Well, I will speak of this Vratam, sacred and best of 
Vratams, how it should be done and what is the good resulting from it, I 
discoursed about it (on a former occasion) to Bhrigu. He repeated it to 
Usanas {Venus — masculine). The latter passed on the knowledge to some 
Brahmins and to the wise Prahlada.* 

Verses 5 to 8. 

‘As fire excels all other luminous bodies ; 

As the wind excels all that is fleet-footed; 

As the Brahmin excels among those deserving of respect ; 

As the Ganges excels all waters in its sanctity; 

As the earth on which we live excels all other worlds ; 


As the Aswamedha excels all other sacrifices ; 

As Madhura excels all other sacred places ; 

As the Veda excels all the sciences known ; 

As Achyuta (Vishnu) excels all other Gods; 

Even so this Vratam of Bhishma Panchakam excels all other Vratams 
ever known. 

It is therefore difficult to achieve, and well-nigh impossible. 

But whosoever succeeds in getting through with it, has done -every- 
thing (meritorious) which a man could do (for his salvation).’ 

Verses 9 14. 

‘This Vratam was duly observed in the Krita Yuga by Vasishtha, 
Bhrigu, Bharga and others; in the Treta*Yuga by Nabhaga, Anga, Ambarisha 
and others; in the Kali Yuga by Sirabhadra and other' Vaisyas, as also by 
Sud/as. And this Vratam was so observed through all the five sacred days. 
The Brahmins- performed it by observing sexual abstinence, by prayers, 
Homams and such like acts. The Kshatriyas also did likewise to the best of 
their ability.’ ■ , 

Verses 12, 13 and 14. 

‘ During these days, everyone should observe celibacy, avoid doing 
harm or injury to others, avoid profane speech, meat, liquor and the company 
of women. ' ’ • 

The dutiful one should restrict himself to a frugal meal of greens and 
cabbages, herbs and roots, and pursue with devotion the worship of Krishna. 

Married women may also observe this Vratam with the permission of 
their husbands. . : 

Widows also for the increase of their posterity, for the fulfilment of -ail 
wishes mundane, and for the certainty of salvation in the next world.’ 

Verses 15 to 25. ' . 

‘ The performer of the Vratam should keep himself clean by bathing 
morning, noon and evening. He should wear clean cloths. He should offer 
Tarpanams (libations) to the Gods, the Pitris and Dsemones, with white and 
black grain. . ^ 

He should then proceed with the worship of Vishnu’s idol or image. 
He should bathe the image with milk, ghee and honey ; and with Pancha- 
gavya and a mixture of scented sandal water and perfumes. 

He should worship the image with sweet-scented flowers and offer 
incense ; night and day, during these five' days, he should keep a lamp burning 
before the God. He should offer rice boiled in milk and sugar to the God, 


Me should pray uttering one hundred and eight times the Mantra, 

‘ Obeisance to Vasudeva (Vishnu)’. 

He should offer oblations in the fire of rice-seed, and sesamum-seed, 
mixed with ghee, reciting the Mantra given above. In the evening he should 
make prostration to the God, repeat the Mantra given above and lie down 
on the bare floor for the night. All this should be done during each day of 
the five.’ 

Verses 26, 27 omd 28. 

‘There is something more to be told. Now listen. On the first day 
you should worship the feet of the God with lotus petals. On the second 
day the knees to be worshipped with Bilva or Bel sprouts ; the third day the 
navel to be worshipped with the *jaice expressed from the Bhringa leaf 
(Ecliptus); then the waist with Bilva leaves and the flowers of the plant 
Jaya. Then the shoulders should be worshipped. Then the head and crown 
to be worshipped with fresh Malati flowers. So should the Puja be done by 
the austere man.’ 

Verses 29 to 33 and half of 34. 

‘After the worship is over, as required above, on the first day, at night, 
the devotional man, calm and serene, may eat some cow-dung, saying grace 
over it ; except for this indulgence he should observe a fast that day. 

On the second day he should have to drink some cow’s urine with the 
Mantra dul}^ uttered (and fast). On the third day, he may have only some 
,milk to drink, and on the fourth day some curd of milk, the fast continuing. 

On the fifth day, after the usual baths and Puja he should feed anumber 
of Brahmins and make gifts of money to them. He should also gladden his 
priest by gifts of cloths and ornaments. 

Then in the night he should first take Panchagavyam for expiation and 
break his fast by eating his dinner. 

Thus should this great Vratam be brought to a proper termination — for 
absolving yourself from all sins — this celebrated Vratam named Bhishma 
Panchakam.’ 

(The Panchagavyam is a compound of the five products of the cow. Its 
dung, its urine, its milk, curd of the milk and ghee, that is, clarified butter. 
It is frequently prescribed as expiatory to get rid of ceremonial pollution or 
unclean conditions. A so-called Mantra, purely Puranic, is recited before 
the mixture is swallowed.) 

(The Mantra is to this effect. ‘ Whatever sin there may be adhering to 
my skin or bone, let this compound, that I drink, consume such sin even as 
fire consumes fuel.’) , ' 
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The lines next following are found in a particularly corrupt condition 
of text, 

Ve/^ses 34 to 39. 

* If a confirmed drunkard gives up that sinful practice to the end of his^ 
life, and doubtless earns spiritual merit by doing so, it is still by far inferior 
to the merit achieved by Bhishma Panchakaih. 

If a man takes a vow of celibacy and keeps the vow without a lapse 
throughout the whole of his life, he acquires great merit. But the same 
may be obtained without such life-long tribulation by observing Bhishma 
Panchakam (for once in a life-time). 

If a man can abstain from meat, liquor and the bed of his wife for 
the days of the Bhishma Panchakam, he attains to Brahma’s abode. 

- The religious austerities and exercises prescribed for the whole year 
and in particular for the days of the month of Kartica, do not in the 
aggregate achieve more merit than the observance of Bhishma Panchakam. 

The angels, gods and demi-gods have all performed this Vratam and 
obtained their wishes.’ 

Verses 39 to 42. 

‘An icon should be made to represent sin, with a terrifying mouth, 
fearful to look at, with a sword in hand and of hideous form. It should be 
covered over the shoulders with a black cloth and placed on a thick bed of 
sesamum seed. The icon should be crowned with a chaplet of oleander 
flowers and should be decked with ear-rings of gold. 

This icon should be given away to a Brahmin with the prayer that 
Krishna may be pleased with the gift. Gifts should be made to others also. 
Then the devotee might feel satisfied that he had done all that was proper 
to be done for his salvation, as to the certainty of which he need feel no 
doubt.’ 

*[ It is not stated here but we have it in the other books that the icon is 
to be worshipped previous to being gifted away. The invocations to be used 
are of the names of Yama (Pluto) and a Mantra is also devised 

“ Whatever sin I have to my account in a past existence or in the present 
one— let all that be extinguished by the favour of your feet (by your favour): ” 

Verses 45 to end. 

‘This account of Bhishma Panchakam was related to me by Bhishma as 
he lay on the stretcher, and I have now^ recounted to you what I had learnt 
about this most difficult of all Vratams— The Bhishma Panchakam. 

Whoever succeeds in the performance of this Vratam with faith and 
duty— to him Achyuta (Vishnu) gives salvation. Bachelor or married, 
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anchorite or Sanyasin, attains the world of Vishnu by performing Bhishma 
Panchakam. 

The slayer of Brahmins, the confirmed drunkard, the man of incest, the 
evil-doer all through life, every one of these is purged of his sins by the due 
performance of Bhishma Panchakam. ^ 

There is no Vratam that I can think of which is of greater merit than 
this for the devotees of Vishnu; the God will be particularly pleased to 
confer on the successful performers of this Vratam eternal bliss. 

So great is the merit of this Vratam that one who only hears the account 
of it read out is freed from all sir\, and the one who reads goes to heaven 
(after death). O Yudhishthira ! Blessed is this Vratam, sacrosanct, starting 
with the eleventh daj/ and ending with the fifteenth. It is great because of 
the fast enjoined and observed, and pleases the Lord Vishnu to ordain the 
fulfilment of all one’s wishes.’ 

The narration in the Bhavishya Pitmna which perhaps may be felt to be 
wearisome, closes here. It has made some very important omissions, a 
procedure for which it is difficult to account. The omissions will be 
referred to lower down. I shall not trouble the reader with the accounts 
preserved in the other Puranas, except for exti!acts from them on some points 
which may require elucidation or better, treatment. The corresponding 
portion of the Padma Putdna on this topic in C. 125 is quite disappointing. 
It is a jumble of extracts from several sources pieced together in a slovenly 
manner. / “ . . , 

C. 23 of Vol. II, Part I, of the Padnia^ is not of much importance. It 
tells us bow the Vratam should be done, contains eulogies on the - Vratam 
with Puranic extravagance, and, as if to justify the. praise^ narrates a tale 
about a Sudra of the narne of Dandakara (stick-ir^-hand) who lived in the 
remote antiquity of the Treta Yuga. A catalogue is given of his many amiable 
qualities of head and heart. He delighted in the , perpetration of all the 
high crimes and felonies known to any system of law. He appears to have 
exhausted, by anticipation, in his own life-work, all the offences enumerated 
in the Indian Penal and similar Codes. On one occasion he passed into a 
hermitage of Rishis, quite famished. He asked for food. The Rishis said it 
would be sinful to eat then as the days of fast had started. The Rishis were 
engaged, in making preparations for the due performance of the Bhishma 
Panchakam. The hero was curious to know what that rite was; they 
explained its nature and merits. , 

The grace of Vishnu descended on him and for once in his life-time 
he applied himself to this . religious exercise and, notwithstanding his 
exhausted and famished condition of body, got through it with satisfaction. 
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So great was the merit of this Vratam and so infinite was the mercy di' 
Vishnu that, on his death, Dandakara with the stick in hand was transported 
to heaven in a chariot sent down for the purpose, and there he remained in 
Vishnu-Loka having become one with God. 

In this Chapter of the Padma^ there is one fact which requires parti- 
cular notice. This Vratam is named Vishnu Panchakam and «not Bhishma 
Panchakam as we find in every other Parana. 

The Padm Parana was built up with the avowed purpose of glorifying 
Vishnu in preference to Siva. There is no great harm in that, for Siva has 
his own Puranas, quite as good, exclusively for himself. 

But the change of the name from. Bhishma Panchakam to Vishnu 
Panchakam was as audacious as it was mischievous, being a perversion of 
accepted tradition and an obscuration of old-time explanations. That this 
is so we shall see lower down. It shows at least that the Puranic authors 
believed as little in the sermons of their predecessors as in their own. 

This Vratam is not the privilege of a few if it can be accounted one. 
It is enjoined on all, men and women, young or old, widower or widow, 
orphan or the son of a living father. The most important factor in the 
Vratam is the rigorous fast if it can be observe^. But in the case of those 
who, from physical infirmity, illness or confirmed habit, are unable to 
satisfy the strict letter of the law, light refreshments are allowed by way 
of exception. 

The copies generally agree in allowing meals on the night of the .fifth 
day. But in VoL VI, C. 265,' of the Skanda Parana a more exacting rule is 
recorded that the fast may be broken only at the usual hour of breakfast 
on the forenoon of the sixth day, the fast having been duly observed for five 
days and five nights. This is more in keeping with the plan of the Vratatn. 
The Vratam starts on the eleventh day of the bright half of Kartica and ends 
in the night of the fifteenth or fulUmoon day. In the chapter of the 
Skandam above referred to the feast to the Brahmins is also timed to the 
forenoon of the sixth day after the start. The Vratam being over, the 
Brahmins feasted, gifts made to them of gold, silver, precious stones, etc., and 
one or more milch cows, their blessing is asked for and given and the house- 
holder is then at liberty to break his fast. 

A very important requirement of the Vratam is the performance on each 
day of the five of Tarpanam and Arghyam to Bhishma. It is extremely 
sm^rising th3.t the Bhavishy a Puranam rmkes no mention whatever of 4he 
Tarpanam and Arghyam, though, apart from the fast, the Tarpanam forms 
the really operative portion of the rite. It is prescribed in most of the other 
Puranas and in the several ■ Dharma Sastras. • Readers who are not familiar 


with the ideas of Tarpanam and Arghyam might require some explanation as 
to what these acts are. 

The Tarpanam is a libation, invariably, of water. The Arghyam is an 
oblation though of water, but is rendered as a mark of respect or regard. The 
Arghyam is often prescribed in the case of living persons as honoured guests, 
etc. The Tarpanam is always associated with the requirements of those who 
have departed this world, and is never offered to living persons. The Ar- 
ghyam is sometimes appropriate in the case of the departed ones also. 

The Tarpanam consists in pouring out little quantities of water on the 
extended palm of the right hand. Some rice-seed or sesamum seed or a 
mixture of both is held in the palm, the water is poured over it, and the water 
runs off over the tips of the fingers. The Tarpanam in general is rendered 
to the gods unnumbered with their kith and kin, to the Rishis who were the 
seers of the Vedas, their kith and kin, and to thePitrisor departed ancestors 
of the house-holder, male and female. 

In the case of the gods and the Rishis (\vhite) rice-seed only is used. In 
the case of the Pitris (black) sesamum seed only is used. 

Sometimes in exceptional cases as in the case of Tarpanams for Yama 
(Pluto). and Bhishma both black and white seeds are used mixed up. This is 
special. The reason assigned is that these two are both gods and Pitris, 
whereas the other gods are gods, sirapliciter. There is a text in connection 
with Yama : 

T5WI I 

‘ The individuality of Yama is two-fold. He is both a God and also a 
Pitri.’ 

Bhishma has been placed on the same footing. That this is so will 
appear lower down. 

Another matter of importance to be noted is that, in the case of the 
Tarpanam to Pitris, no one whose father is living can do it. The living 
father must do it or not at all. 

But in the case of the Tarpanam to Yama or Bhishma the texts are 
conflicting — some texts direct it in the case also of one whose father is well : 

‘ Even one whose father is alive ought also to .offer Tarpanam to Yama 
and Bhishma.’ 

Another fact to be noted is that in the case of a Tarpanam to Pitris 
it has to be done invariably with the sacred thread in the Apasavya 
position, that is, it hangs round the neck from between the right shoulder 
and the neck. That position is the reverse of the normal, which is between 
the neck and the left shoulder. The Tarpanam to gods and Rishis is offered 
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with the sacred thread in the normal position. Now in the case of Tarpa-^ 
nam to Bhishma it is to be rendered, contrary to the usual practice of 
Tarpanam to Pitris, with the thread in the Savya or normal position. 

Mantras are prescribed for the Tarpanam (libation) and the Arghyam 
(oblation) ordained to be performed every day of the five. These Mantrams 
are purely Puranic, that is to say, not Vedic. They are Mantras only by 
courtesy. They are about the same in sense for both the acts. There are 
variations of reading for these Mantras also, but they are of no consequence 
as they are only of a synonymous nature. That for the Tarpanam runs 
mostly as follows ; — 

‘ This is the libation for Bhishma, the childless one, of the Gotra of 
Vaiyagharapada and the Pravara of Sangkritya*. 

The Mantra for Arghyam is recorded thus: — 

‘ This Arghyam I offer to Bhishma, who was the incarnation of the 
Vasus, who was the son of Santanu, and who was a celibate all through life.’ 

It should be noted that these Mantras make it clear that the person 
cared fpr in this way is no other than Bhishma, the well-known patriarchal 
hero of the Mahabharafa. But the sequel will show that this is only a 
make-believe and not the true fact, and that the Tarpanam has nothing to do 
with Bhishma of .the Bharata, though his name had been tacked on to this 
V rat am. 

It is worthy of note that even in the Padma Puranam the Mantras for 
Tarpanam and Arghyam are the same as in the other Puranams, that is to 
say, in the name of Bhishma and for his benefit. That being so there was 
absolutely no excuse to change the name to Vishnu Panchakam, and no good 
sense exhibited by the change. 

What then was the origin of this Vratam ? 

It is stated as follows in the Skarida Puranam in the context noted 
above : — 
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^Sermons, secular and religious, were delivered by Bhishma, the wound- 
de hero, as he lay on the stretcher, to the Pandavas — Krishna was among the 
aoadience. Then Krishna was greatly pleased and gave expression to his 
feelings in these words. 

“ Blessed are you, O Bhishma ! you have expounded all the Dharmas. 
On Ekadasi day of Kartica month you asked for water to drink. The water 
was brought up from artesian fountains by Arjiina discharging his arrow. 
You drank of the water, slaked your thirst, and felt greatly refreshed. And 
therefore let the xohole universe offer Arghyam to you from Ekadasi djay to 
the Full Moon day inclusive ; and every one should perform this Vratam; 
which is especially pleasing to me (Krishna), this Vratam named Bhishma 
Panchakam.” ’ 

This speech of Krishna, as appears from the context, was made on the 
last day of the five, the full-moon day. The discourses of Bhishma were 
completed in five days. 

i ' It is obvious from the above that this Vratam was unknown prior to the 
death of Bhishma ; that it was instituted by Krishna, the Avatara, out of re- 
gard arid respect fdr Bhishma and for the especial behoof of the latter; that it 
Subsequently came into vogue only in the Kali Yuga, in all probability, for, 
the Dwapara Yuga closed with the death of Krishna ; that the verses quoteid in 
an earlier portion ascribing the practice of this Vratam:to the virtuous men of 
the Krita and Treta Yugas is a downright falsehood. ' r 

Iii the same chapter the Shanda give's a second version of his Vratam as 
told by. the great God, Siva, to his son Kartikeya. Therein it is stated:— 

•This Vratam of five days’ duration is named Bhishma Panchakam, be- 
cause it was obtained as a favour by Bhishma from Vasudeva (Krishna).’ 
This note is much to the same effect as that stated above. 

The account in the Bhavishya Puranam sriys nothing direct about the 
origin of this Vratam. But it makes two statements, each directly conflicting 
with the other. One statement is that the account of this Vratam was for the 



first time in this world given by Krishna to the great Rishi Bhrigu ; that 
Bhrigu communicated the detail of the Vratam to Usanas; and that from 
the latter the knowledge, passed to Brahmins in general and to Prablada in 
particular {vide verses 1 to 4 translated above), and sp it spread in this world* 
But this was all in Kirita Yoga ; and, if Krishna imparted the knowledge to 
Bhrigu, it could only have been in his form of Vishnu, for Krishna, speakings 
to Yudhistlpiira, was only the Avatara of Vishnu and did not come into exist- 
ence until about the same time as Yudhist^iira about a .century before the 
close* of Dwapara Yuga. The other statement is contained in verses 45—4.6 
and is to this effect (see page 159 above): ‘‘This account of< BhisHraa 
Panchakam was related to me by Bhishma as he lay on the stretcher, and I 
have now recounted to you what. I had learnt about this most difficult of all 
Vratams — -the Bhishma Panchakam.” So then, Krishnajcnew nothing of.tb'^ 
Vratam until he was told about it by Bhishma himself just before the latter’s 
death, towards the close of Dwapara Yuga. How then did Krishna lecture 
about it in Ktita Yuga to Bhrigu? Neither of these statements gives any 
indication as to when and how this Vratam had its origin. The two state- 
ments are so contradictory of each other that we will retain the first of them 
to the credit of the Bhavishya Pumnam. The second statement has been 
copied into the Padma and as that Purana has nothing more, to sa}^ on this 
matter,. it will be noticed again in commenting on the Padma account of the 
origins of the Vratam. 

Let us compare the first statement with the account in the Skanda gwtn 
above according to which Krishna, the Avatara, originated this rite for the 
benefit of Bhishma a little before the latter’s death, 

It is impossible to reconcile the two statements though both happen to 
be of V 3 ^asa’s authorship. . ' 

This comparison is valuable for the light it throws on Puranic methods. 
And again, the Skanda itself, having said in the above verses that Krishna 
started the Vratam, says lower down- that it was practised by the worthies of 
Krita and Treta Yugas. ■ It is much to be regretted that V 3 ^asa should lapse 
into such glaring contradictions as we see above. 

So then we have two accounts in the foregoing : — , . < 

1. That the Vratam was started, nobody knows why, . millions of 
years* before Krishna was born. 

2. That Krishna originated.this Vratam. Let us proceed., 

Vol. IV, C. 125 of the Pddma Piirana, mentioned above closes a Ibng 
account of Bhishma Panchakam, given by Krishna to his favoured \vife 
Satyabhama, with this note 
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II 

‘^This account of this Vratam now given by me to you ims narrated to 
me hy Bhishma (!) as he lay wounded. I have repeated it now, all about 
this difficult Vratam of Bhishma Panchakam.” This is the third statement 
about this matter. 

If the Padina is rights Krishna knew nothing of this Vratam until he 
was informed about it by Bhishma, and the Vratam must have been in 
vogue long before the time of Bhishma. Also, the other story that Krishna 
originated it to compliment Bhishma, or to please him, must be pure false- 
hood. 

On this question there is more to mention in the line of Puranic truths. 
The Agneya Purana, C. 205, gives an epitomized version of the Bhishma 
Panchakam and winds it up with a note : — 

m #1%^ I 

‘This Vratam was' (first) performed by Bhishma and he became one 
with Vishnu by virtue of that performance, therefore it is called Bhishma 
Panchakam.' This records the fourth statement as to the origin of this rite. 
We have thus several stories, palpably conflicting, about the origin of this 
Vratam and its name. 

If Krishna instituted this Vratam for the benefit of Bhishma, it is 
appreciable that it should be called by the name in question. 

If the Vratam was first started or practised or brought into vogue by 
Bhishma’s precept or example, it is equally intelligible that the rite should 
be associated with his name. 

In the two other cases the use of the name Bhishma Panchakam is 
inexplicable, if by ‘ Bhishma ' we are to understand the Bharata Bhishma. 
There is a further difficulty. It is this : that, except in the case of the 
Vratam having been started for the peace of Bharata Bhishma’s soul, it is 
impossible to explain the Tarpanam and Arghyam in his name. 

We are told that the Vratam was practised in the Krita Yuga which 
extended for 1,728,000 years, in the Treta Ynga which lasted 1,296,000 years, 
total, 3,074,000 years. Under what name was this Vratam in vogue in that 
period of 3,074,000 years ? 

It must have had a name. Was it Bhishma Panchakam or some other ? 
If the name, which prevailed in the first two Yugas, was also Bhishma 
Panchakam, it is obvious that the Vratam could not have had any connection 
with Bhishma of the M.ah<xbhar(Zta, who came into existence only after more 
than 863,800 years had elapsed from the close of the second Yuga, supposing 
Bhishma to have been about 200 years old when he died. 
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If, on the other hand, the name was something else, why was it 
changed to the present name ? The Pnranas do not tell ns by zvhat name 
it %<oas practised in the Krita and Treta Yugas. They appear to imply that 
it was by the same name. 

Did Vasistljia, Bhrigii and Bharga or Garga and others of the Krita 
Ynga ; Nabhaga, Ambarisha, Dandakara and others of the Treta Yuga 
offer the Tarpanam and Arghyam to a prospective Bhishma, timed to come 
into existence at the tail-end of the Dwapara Yuga of the period of 864,000 
years, and millions of years in advance of the institution of the Vratam by 
Krishna ? 

It should be remembered that this Vratam was performed not only, by 
the worthies of the earlier Yugas but also by the gods, demi-gods, dsemones, 
and, all and sundry, the half-castes of the gods. 

These beings of the empyrean or higher or lower regions were all in 
existence before the creation of man. If they performed this Vratam., 
doubtless they offered the Tarpanam to Bhishma of the Mahahharata who 
was to be created in the distant future of a little less than four millions of 
years from then ! By what name did these divine tribes know this Vratam ? 
By whatever name it may have been known, there is no escape from the 
Tarpanam which, from the start of creation to this day, has been only for 
the benefit of Bhishma of the Mahahharata, The reductio ad ahsurdicm is 
reached with the help of the Agneya Parana, As pointed out above, it is 
there recorded that the Vratam was named after Bhishma, because he was 
apparently the first to perform it and become one with Vishnu. 

Whether as the first or otherwise Bhishma did perform this Vratam. 
For five days he was ill, unable to move his limbs, lying on a frame-work 
made of arrows, improvised to serve as a litter or a stretcher. He expired at 
the end of that period. These five days are the days consecrated to this 
Vratam. It is obvious that he did not perform the Vratam in that period 
which closed the last year of his existence. But according to the Purana he 
must have done it during his lifetime when he was well. Bhishma was the 
Nestor of the Mahahharata, He lived for three generations of men. At 
what period of his life he started the observance of the Vratam we do not 
know. He must have performed the Vratam, not once, but year after year, 
subsequent to his starting it. 

The essentials of the Vratam are the fast and the offerings of water to 
Bhishma. The Skanda adds also the worship of Bhishma. 

‘ Worship to Bhishma should be made and gifts should be made by every 


means. 
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. The worship, is to be done, apparently, by providing an image or other 
thbig to stand for Bhishma, (It is singular that Bhavishya Ptiranain 
omits this item of the Vratam.) So then, year after year, Bhishma made the 
invocations appertaining to his own name and made the libations an;d oblar 
tions to himself and worshipped himself. He w^as alive and in this world to 
make the offerings and at the same time in the world of the dead • to receive 
them himself, - . • 

V The men of the Krita and Treta Yugas passed away ' in the fulness of 
tirne. But the. gods and daemones, to wit, the Devas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 
Nagas and Guhyakas, etc,, are eternal. They are not subject to death. They 
had all along performed this Vratam and offered the Tarpanams to Bhishma, 
Yugas before he came into existence, naming him as the son of Santanu, of 
the Gotra of Vaiyaghrapada, and of the Pravara of Sangkritya, all those 
appellatives referring only to the Bharata Bhishma. They also made puja 
to him. The matter does not stop there. During the period of Bhishraa’s 
existence on this earth, these gods and daemones worshipped Bhishma and 
offered the Tarpanams, etc., to Bhishma living on this planet. We have to go 
further. After . the death of this Bhishma, the gods and half-gods have 
contmiied the Tarpaiiam and Piija to him, year after year, to the present day, 

Bhishma was the patriarch of the Kaurava dynasty when the story of 
the Bharata opens. He was a Kshatriya prince like so many others before 
and after him, or of his own period. He was a good and w^ell-informed man 
and commanded the respect of all who knew him. But why should the Brah- 
mins, who are a degree above him in caste, worship him or offer Tarpanams 
to him, year after year ; and, as if that were not enough, why should they 
pass through a rigorous fast for five days and nights ? Why, indeed, should 
they eat cow-dung and drink the renal discharge of the cow in the name of 
Bhishma ? 

Bhishma was a mortal man and of this earth. The gods are immortal 
and belong to a higher xmrld. What is their concern with Bhishma ? Why 
should they make Tarpanams to him, eat cow-dung and drink the cow’s dis- 
charge? The Nagas are of the nether world. It is questionable whether 
they know anything of Bhishma. It is not probable that they are supplied 
with the calendars in use in the sacred land of India or that they could make 
any sense of them if they had copies. Why should then this unfortunate 
brood be subjected to the tribulation, penance and discipline of the Pancha- 
kam, for the glorification of Bhishma or for the peace of his soul ? It is said 
that Bhishma of the Mahahharata was an Avatara of the Vasus. These are 
d«mi-gods, eight in number, and certainly were among the number of those 
who performed this Vratam even before Krita Yuga. If they continued doing 
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it to Bhishma’s time, they must have offered libations ^nd made puja to one 
of themselves living in heaven ; after Bhishma’s birth to their own representa- 
tive; and after his death and return to heaven, to one of themselves as in the 
earliest period, Bhishma as a Vasu being included among the worshippers! 

Oh 1 What a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practise to deceive 1 

What has the icon to do with Bhishma? It is the simulacrum of sin 
— of evil — of Ahriman. It is used as a piacular offering to expiate the sins of 
the householder’s commission and omission. This offering has nothing to 
do with Bhishma or with the rest of the detail of the Vratam. It represents 
only the accumulation of the sins of the householder wrought in the period 
of the expiring. year ; and, as the year is coming to a close, the bundl'e is 
passed on to a donee who is willing to take it on himself in consideration 
of an accompanying gift of money. 

The Puranas tell us that this Vratam was practised in the Krita and 
Treta Yugas as also in the Kali Yuga, This information is contained in the 
speech of Krishna to Yudhishthira, or of Krishna to Satyabhama. But 
Krishna did not outlive the Dwapara Yuga, for that Yuga ended and Kali 
Yuga commenced with his death. ■ *. 

How then did Krishna happen to speak about the performance of this 
Vratam in the Kali Yuga, not as an event of the future, not in a strain of 
prophecy, but as a matter of the past, as a fait accompli — the very person^ 
who went through the Vratam being named? 

It is not probable that Krishna is to blame for this anachronism, due 
undoubtedly to excessive ^eal and little discretion of Vyasa’s assistants. 

The verses which record the vogue of the Vratam in the several Yugas 
are identical in all the Puranas giving that information, but for some reason 
or other there is no mention of the practice in the Dwapara Yuga: It is 
difficult to perceive why this should be so. There is a probability that, when 
the idea was entertained of explaining that the Vratam originated with 
Bhishma or was instituted in commemoration of Bhishma, it was not possible 
to say that it was known or practised before. The original authors would 
therefore say nothing of the kind. As time passed and some later enthusiast 
thought it necessary to push back the vogue of the Vratam to remote 
antiquity, the account of the earlier Yugas was interpolated regardless of the 
context or consequences, and the lacuna about the Dwapara Yuga was left 
unfilled. 

The record of the Kali Yuga examples was probably all that was thought 
of in the first instance, 

% ■ ■ * ' ’ ' ’ 
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There seems to be an idea of progression involved in the account of the 
observance in the Yugas, 

Vasishtha, Bhrigu, Bharga (or Garga) and others performed the Vratam 
in the Krita Yuga and onwards. All these were Brahmins. For the next 
Ynga are named Nabhaga, Anga, Ambarisha and others. These were all Ksha- 
triya princes. (Dvvapara left blank.) Sirabhadra and other Vaisyas, and 
Sudras also performed in the Kali Yuga. 

The idea seems to be something like this : In the earlier ages, the Brah- 
mins started the observance and continued it down to the present day. For 
the first Yuga, Brahmins only did it. In the second Yuga, the Kshatriyas also 
joined. So that in that Yuga the devotees were only Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas. In the third Yuga, the Vais3'as also took it up and have continued since 
along with the other two castes. In the last or present (Kali) Yuga the 
Sudras also have swelled the ranks, so that the Vratam is now in vogue among 
all the four castes. That was the idea of the interpolation. 

^ 5j4 :jc ^ 

To primitive man the most natural method, and the easiest to compre- 
hend, for reckoning a month was by the course of the moon. From full-moon 
to full-moon or new-moon to new-moon was a very suggestive unit. After a 
time, the idea grew up that thej moon was the god of time and he was wor- 
shipped as a god or goddess. A god installed for one purpose is generally 
good for many others, and the cloak of universality is thrown over his shoul- 
ders. The worship of the moon preceded that of the sun. According to the 
idiosyncrasies of the several races, the moon was either male or female and 
sometimes bi-sexual as at Harran in Mesopotamia, Survivals of these ideas 
can be found in most of the languages. In countries where the influence of 
Greek and Latin prevailed the moon was a lady. In Sanskrit all the names 
of the moon are of the masculine gender and in literature the luminary is treated 
as a male. It was probably otherwise in remote antiquity, for the tradition 
of the moon’s femininity is still preserved in the religious notion of the iden- 
tity of the moon with the Goddess Parvati. She is the presiding deity of 
the moon and the worship of the one is the same as the worship of the other. 
In Indian astrology the moon has feminine character. Parvati is represented 
with the crescent moon on her forehead. 

The sun was at first subordinated to the moon and was the consort of 
that planet. When knowledge advanced, it was discovered that, though it 
was convenient to reckon the months by the moon, the seasons and the reli- 
gious rites appurtenant thereunto depended entirely on the sun’s course, and 
the regulation of the 'Red-letter’ days by t^e moon’s revolution threw the 
calendar into confusion. The superiority of the sun was then recognized 
and this superiority was ultimately allowed to pass into supremacy. The 
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moon now became the wife of the siin and the worship of the sun and moon 
went on apace. When the gods were figured by the imagination of myth- 
makers in the likeness of man, the sun and moon were dealt with accordingly. 
The sun became Iswara or Siva or Mahadeva and the moon became Vishnu. 
The Sanskrit word (Vidhu) names both the moon and Vishnu. Though 
both Siva and Vishnu were figured as males, it was well-known to the 
initiated of the esoteric sections that Vishnu was the wife of Siva. 

In a chapter of the Skanda Parana referred to below it is recorded that 
all the gods led by Brahma requested Vishnu to become the base for Siva's 
Linga and that he readily agreed. 

One result of this conjugal union was that, in the course of time, the 
cultus of moon-worship receded into the background and the cultus of sun- 
worship advanced to the forefront. A reaction took place and the priests of 
moon-worship had to change their cult to save themselves from obliteration. 
Vishnu was now identified with the sun-god and stood as the equal of the 
older incumbent. Hence the Sanskrit word (Hari) names both the sun 
and Vishnu. After some time, a natural anxiety for their own material well-being 
suggested to the priesthoods the expediency of assiduously promulgating the 
doctrine that Siva and Vishnu are quite distinctive and different, even to the 
extent of being in some degree of antagonism, each to the other, as the two 
orders could not agree to be merged into one. This situation led to much 
env}^, jealousy, rivalry and blood feuds between the two claimants to the 
throne of the sun. Occasionally they patched up a truce or armistice only 
to break it at the next favourable opportunity. The other gods took sides 
with the one or the other. Brahma who, like Uranus, had no temple or cult 
for himself, was content to sit on the fence, and keep himself on the best of 
terms with both Siva and Vishnu. The ascendency of the cultus of either 
God was often determined or emphasized by the political ascendency among 
the princes and rulers who were their votaries. When the worship of Siva 
and Vishnu under anthropomorphic forms had become firmly established,, the 
origin of the worship was entirely forgotten, so much so that the sun and the 
moon were treated as different from Siva and Vishnu and subordinated to 
them as lieges, swearing fealty and rendering homage. Minor worship of a 
secondary character was accorded to these luminaries ; and yet, for a time, the 
truth of the change was well-known in esoteric canon, but the masses very 
early lost touch with this knowledge, for it was to nobody’s interest to en- 
lighten them. The reader is referred to chapters 6, 7 and 8 of Volume I of 
the Skanda Parana. Chapter 6 invents a tale to account for Phallic worship. 
Chapters 7 and 8 make it clear that in the symbolism of the Linga fitted 
nto its base or trench, the Linga represents Siva and the base Vishnu; that 
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.the male in creation represents the Linga and the female the trench. The 
.Pindibhavatn (or being the base of support of the Linga) of Vishnu is stated 
in the Puraiias. This Phallic symbolism which was older and of independent 
growth was availed of astronomically. In Sanskrit the word Pindi or PindikS, 
means the hub or nave of a wheel and the use of the word for Vishnu is sug- 
gestive, The English word ‘navel’ is a diminutive form of the word ‘nave’, 
and the latter is of kin to the Sanskrit word Nabhi (navel). The word 
means also the nave of the wheel. Now all the spokes of the wheel are fitted 
into the nave; at the same time, the axle goes into the nave. The idea is 
that the axle (imaginary) emerging from the sun fits into the moon, the nave, 
and the sky-wheel moves round it, the radii of attraction serving as spokes. 

Two Vratams are inculcated in the Puranas. They have a direct bear- 
ing on this topic. The one is called Adit 3 ^asayanavratam and other Rohi- 
iiichandrai^ayanavratam, vide chapters 55 and 57 oi the Matsya Parana. These 
chapters have been copied entire into the Padma Parana. (The Padrna has 
besides copied, verbatim, about two hundred folio pages of Matsya matter.) 

The Adityasayana Vratam, as its name implies, is a sort of epithalamic 
form of worship of the sun-god. The direction is that the worship is to be 
carried on using the names of Siva for invocations and also with every such 
invocation the names, one after the other, of the 27 stars of the zodiac are 
to be coupled. It is expressly stated that ‘ Siva is the san and that the sun 
is Siva, that the Linga is to be worshipped with the names of the sun, and 
the latter to he worshipped with the names of Siva'. We have the highest 
authority for this explanation, for the statement was made by Siva himself 
to the divine Rishi Narada ! 

^ etc., etc. 

Similarly, in the case of Vishnu, the same high authority has stated the 
identity of Vishnu with the moon. 

‘ The Vratam known as Rohinichandrasayana Vratam is a very meri- 
torious one. At that Vratam, Vishnu is to he worshipped with the names of 
the moon. ’ In the Skanda Parana, VoL II, Book 4, Chapter 3, we have 
very interesting and enlightening information. The main narrative purports 
to be a discourse by Brahma to Narada, In the course of it Brahma says 
that he would report what Bhaskara (the sun) said to Anuru, the charioteer 
of the sun, on a previous occasion, and which Brahma had apparently 

overheard f 
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Verse 5 . 

mj ■ 
fl cT^ II 

' I had heard Bhaskara telling Aniiru, what can be done in the Kali- 
Yuga to obtain Swarga, now listen to it. ’ 

Verse 16. 

3Tf 

Wt ’TW ^T^rr ii 

‘Myself (Bhaskara i.e., the sun), Vishnu, Siva, the Devi {great goddess) 
and Vighneswara are all myself, appearing in five forms like the actor on 
the stage. ’ 

Verse 17. 

^ 

cTWTt^ ’TPiT^ ^Tfi 

^4 ^mrTiqgfiq ii 

‘Know that all these are only changed forms of us {i.e., me). Therefore 
the worshippers whether of the Sun or of Ganapati (Vighneswara) or of Sakti 
(Devi) or of Siva, or of Vishnu, should all observe religiously the bathing 
throughout the month of Kartica. ' 

Verse 27. 

‘The worship of Radha and Dainodara is special to the month of 
Kartica.’ Damodara is supposed to be Vishnu and Radha is his sw^eetheart. 
That is again the sun and his female principle— Spring and the Vernal Sun. 

But the main worship is consecrated to the orb of the sun. And why ? 
Because 
Verse 33. 

m ^l: (^T^RT) 11 

‘All the gods are invisible, but this god, the sun, is visible to the eyes; 
and besides, all the gods are subject to limitations of time but the sun is 
the (maker) timer of time.’ (The word Kalakala is also a recognized name 
of Siva.) 

Verse 33. 

^ ii 

‘But if the devotee cannot worship the orb of the sun, let him worship 
the sun in an image devised, or, better than that, let him worship a Brahmin 
as the siin.^ 
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This is all in accordance with what Bryant said, and what is manifest 
from serious study, that all the gods of the ancients are resolvable into the 
sun — the visible sun. 

The Bhavishya Ptirana says (Book I, C. 53, Verses 49, 50, 51) : — 


fw'sgwTf w R?rm ll etc., etc. 


(Brahma tells Rudra) : 'Indra worships the sun when the latter rises, 
day after da}’'; Yama at midday, Vanina worships the setting sun. The 
moon worships the midnight sun. Vishnu, 37ourself, O Rudra (Siva) ! and 
m 3 ’'self (Brahma) (you know) we worship the sun at the end of the night. 
All the gods including myself worship him for (our) well-being/ 

^ 5!t 


Very early, among such of the nations of the world as possessed the 
beginnings of culture and civilisation, a year of 360 da 3 ^s was known and 
adopted. This was believed to be the measure of the solar tropical year. 
The division of the year b 3 '' months was at one period unknown. A week of 
five days was, however, devised and the year was formed by seventy-two of 
these weeks. Hence the number 72 is even to this da}^ talismanic. The 
year was commenced when the Pleiades first set after the sun (1st November, 
circa). Later in the history of the calendrical systems, we find a new rule 
of time-measurement inaugurated with weeks and months. The weeks 
stood as before but the months were twelve in number, each month reckon- 
ing only twenty-nine days of the moon. The year was still recognized as of 
360 days. But the twelve months covered only 12 X 29 or 348 days. This fell 
short of the number of days for the year by twelve. How then should 
the new system be adjusted to the fixed standard ? It was then discovered 
that during these twelve days, the sun-god either went to sleep or lay 
wounded prior to his death, which occurred on the last day of the 3 ^ear. It 
should be borne in mind that the sun-gods of pre-historic and, to some 
extent, historic periods were very short-lived. They died almost invariably 
at the end of the year and the new 3 ^ear started with a new sun. After a 
time, the priests got tired of this yearl37 slaughter and allowed the expiring 
sun to be rejuvenated and recalled to life for the new 3 ^ear. The sleeping 
god then took the place of the wounded one. In India also it was so ; and 
it was not until the time of Parikshit that a longer lease of life was accorded 
to the sun —a longevity of sixty years — when the new cycle even now in use 
was copied from Chaldea. If the myths and fables connected with the 
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yearly-dying sun-god had not been swept away by a more advanced culture, 
we should have had to renew our suns once in sixty 37ears at least. But 
happily all that is’ over. 

The fable of the wounded or sleeping sun -god caught on and every 
nation had it in one form or other. 

The evidence on the matter is all collected in J. F. Hewitt’s History and 
Chronology of the Myth-making Age. 

[The Ribhus sleep for 12 days in the house of the Pole-star, A dog 
awakens them at the end of this sleep at the winter solstice. 

In another fable this was the period of twelve days during which Thoas 
slept with his daughter, the Pole-star. During twelve days and nights Argal, 
the Phoenician sun-god, slept on the funeral pyre before he was recalled to 
life as the sun-god of the new year on the 25th of Decembei*. 

This incident is repeated in the Babylonian Gilgames’s epic. After he 
received the wound from Ishtar, Gilgames lingered for twelve days before he 
died. During that time he implored the gods of the lower world to restore 
him to life. 

In the episode of Samvarana and Tapati, preserved in the Mahabharata^ 
it is related that Samvarana (the sun) died for love of Tapati (the sim- 
maiden). He lay insensible for twelve days at the end of which period he 
was recalled to life by Vasishtha. 

‘ The twelve days ’ sleep conclusively marks this year as one of three 
seasons which closed with the twelve days revel before the winter solstice, 
ending with the death of the hunted sun-god as in Scandinavia. ’] 

It is clear from the Puranas that the period of Bhishma Panchakam 
was started in connection with a year which reckoned 348+12 days. The 
year was of three seasons and was divided into three quaternary ' or Chatur- 
masya periods. The third period closed at one time with the Ekadasi or 
Dwadasi, eleventh or twelfth day, of the bright half of Kartica, which half 
would close that month. 

The third period of four months was the season of winter and rains. 
Bleak winds and dark nights, with a poor appetite for food, marked the 
closing days in particular. This period of four months was the period of 
the god’s sleep (sun’s). 

Vishnu goes to sleep in Ashadha on the Ekadasi day and gets up from 
sleep on the Ekadasi of Kartica, i.e.^ after a period of four months — an uncon- 
scionably long period of hibernation even for a god — unmeaning except as 
applied to the sun in the higher latitudes. 

The true period of the closing twelve days’ sleep was by the choice or 
caprice of the Sanskrit priestcraft extended to the entire period of four 
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tnontbs. Arduous religious exercises of one form or otlier, with fasts and 
penances, were prescribed for the whole period. 

Yudhishthira appeals pathetically to his friend and’ mentor, Krishna, 
in the words following : — 

mm i 

^ ii 

‘ O Krishna ! many and varied are the Vratams you have enumerated for 
observance during the period of the god’s sleep. Their number it is impossi- 
ble to count. ’ 

As this period of four months was the closing period of the year, so the 
month of Kartica was the last month of this period as also of the year. 
For that reason the Puranists redoubled their energies with respect to this 
month, and the religious tasks assigned and fasts enjoined for the days of 
this month would make one feel that life was not worth living on such condi- 
tions. 

The whole month was a period of a very exacting and rigorous Lent. 

As it was not probable that the householder would have duly observed 
the Vratams spread over the rest of the year, it was necessary that some- 
thing should be done to make up for lost time. P'or, once the Kartica 
month is passed, the year is ended and there is no chance for retrieval. It 
was therefore ver}^ desirable to group as many Vratams as possible into this, 
the last month, no doubt, for the spiritual ennoblement of the householder, 
under the ministration of the priests. 

The reader has to be informed that there are two methods in use in 
India for reckoning the lunar months. In Upper India in .some places the 
month endures from full-moon to full-moon ; in some provinces it is from 
new-moon tb new-mooii. This results in some anomalies in Puranic litera- 
ture, which are apparent but not real. For instance, the day of Dipavali 
is a fixed one. In some Puranasit is treated as occurring in the second or 
dark half of Aswayuja which is the month next prior to Kartica; this is so 
where the month begins with the new-moon and ends accordingly. But the 
second or dark half of Aswayuja is the first half of the month of Kartica in 
the other calendar in which the Dipavali is assigned to Kartica. In Penin- 
sular India the reckoning is from new-moon to new-moon. Another cir- 
cumstance to be noted is the computation of the day. This may be 
done either from midnight to midnight (popular;, or from sunrise to sunrise 
(ritualistic). 

Apart from its being the initial day of the Bhishma Panchakam, the 
eleventh day of the bright half of Kartica is a very important day — perhaps 
the most important day of the month. It is the day on the night of which the 
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sleeping god, Vishnu, is awakened from his slumbers or the wounded god Is 
quickened into new life. The da}^ is known as Prabodhini (5r#r]%5fr 
or the eleventh day of the fortnight on which the god is awakened from sleep. 
All the gods of Heaven, great and small, go up in groups to his dormitory. 
He is found lying in sleep on the coils of a huge serpent, floating like a raft 
or a buoy on the surface of the ocean. The hour when the miscellaneous 
gods led by Brahma and Indra swarm round him is midnight. They form 
a chorus and sing songs, odes and panegyrics. They vociferate hallelujahs. 
They ring bells. They tell the God that the worst of winter is over, that the 
skies are clear of clouds, that the spring is peeping in, and that it is time 
for the God to rub his eyes and look about. The God rises to the call. A 
grand procession is formed and at once the sleeper awakened proceeds to 
Heaven. Therefore on that night, on this earth, the God in the temples and 
the households is to be awakened. Bells should be kept pealing in the 
temple and the God in the temple should be taken out in procession in a big 
car, in the middle of the night, so that the whole world might know that 
Vishnu is arisen and pay due homage to him. 

As to the day and hour of the awakening of the God it is significant 
that the authorities are divided and conflicting. The texts are collected and 
discussed in a work named Sinriti-Kaustiibha of Anantadeva. A certain text 
says that one goes to sleep in the night and gets up in the morning, and 
therefore the God should be awakened not on the midnight of the eleventh day 
but on the twelth day. This is intelligible, the idea is apparently due to the 
computation of the day from sunrise to sunrise. 

Some texts are positive that the awakening should be on the twelfth day, 
though not for the reason suggested above; and that it should be done in the 
night of the twelfth day, the hour depending on a certain position of ‘the 
constellation, Pisces. The significance of this avowal should not be lost 
sight of. It is also stated, that if the approved position of that constellation 
cannot be had on that night, the awakening may be done earlier in the night 
or also in the day — though night is suggested as preferable. About the twelfth 
day and night there is no doubt, for it is also said that, Pisces or no Pisces, 
the awakening should be only on the twelfth. When the gods go up to waken 
Vishnu, they say to him : — 

it 

“ Lord! This is the day, the twelfth day, appointed by }'Oarself to wake 
you up, for the weal of the Universe.” 

It is probable that at first, twelve days were recognized as the days of the 
God’s sleep, in accordance with what we find to have been the practice among 
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the nations of the world; that subsequently there was a variation and the 
sleep was confined to Eleven days only ; that the practice in the provinces 
varied, some following the old rule and some the new. The commentators, 
faced with the difficulty of having to apply conflicting texts, make 
some attempts to harmonize them which are not convincing. At least one 
of them makes the matter depend on the convenience or caprice of the , 
individual householder as to when he started and when he proposes to end i 

his Lent ! This cannot be admitted, for the God’s awakening must be t 

regulated by some rule of general application and not made to rest on the j 

caprice of the man in the street. { 

The writers wind up with the remark that ‘‘it is all according to custom. ” ! 

We may now take it that the period of the God’s sleep is twelve days and ! 

that in this connection eleven is only a variation of twelve. 

The half-month which ended previously closed the period of 348 days, i‘ 
that is the year of 12 months with 29 days in the month. I speak of the 
half-month in accordance with the practice of reckoning the month from ; 

full-moon to full-moon. But according to the other usage of making up the j 

month from new-inoon to new-moon, the day before the sleep starts closed , 

a month as it did a year (lunar). 

It is important to know that either way the last day of the 3A8 days 
was Dipavali da}? — the day from which even now among the Guzeratis and i 
some others, the new year starts and the old year closes. 

It is clear, therefore, that with the awakening of the God, whenever 
that may be, the period of 348 + 12 or 360 days closes. That was the 
period assigned to the year in the old computation. 

A further advance of knowledge among the nations, due mostly to the .4 
circumstance that the new year’s day and the religious days connected with J 

the seasons still shifted their place, with the year of 360 days, opened their I 

eyes to the fact that the year, measured correctly according to the sun’s A 

course, comprised 365 days, and that no precision was possible unless 5 days 
were added to the year of 360 days> and the calendar rectified accordingly. t 
This innovation was then made, and in the first instance, the year stood like 
this : 348 days of the 12 months (12 X29) plus 12 days of the God’s sleep phis 
3 days newly added, which are spoken of as the Epagomenal days, or days 
brought on i,e. 348 + 12+5=365. These Epagomenal days are the days of 
Bhishma Panchakam^ Once introduced they had to be accounted for. 

At one time after this intercalation was brought in, the idea seems to + 

have been formed of prolonging the God’s sleep into these five days also, : + 

and the ceremony of awakening him was prescribed for these five days. t 

A text is cited, saying (Sinriti Kaiistubha, p, 288) | 
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q$* 

11 

( qtr’q^R5c%^Ji; ) 

‘ During these five days of the bright half of Kartica, the gods led by 
ludra go to rouse the great God from his slumbers h The idea is that they 
do it day after day and that he actually rises at the end of this period, not 
that they do it on one or other of these:days. According to another text, the 
awakening is confined to the Fifteenth day, the day of the full-moon. 

ii 

?cgqq^TTTci: sRfrqcr) 

‘ The Lord Vishnu goes to sleep on the last day of the bright half of the 
month of Ashadha. His sleep continues through four months, the last of 
which is Kartica.^ The author of the KaiisUihha remarks : ‘ The use of the 

words last day of the half month makes it clear that the awakening should 
be on the full-moon day only.’ 

The result is that the true awakening is only at the close of these five 
days, or the close of the 365 days of the solar tropical year. 

^ ^ ^ 

The ancient Egyptians claimed the honour of having discovered these 
five da3^s. But perhaps they were not right there. The matter is discussed 
in the learned work of Rev. William Hales (1830) — A New Analysis of 
Chronology, etc. He says : The Eg^^ptians claimed that one of their Gods 
(answering to the Greek Hermes) made this discovery. Herodotus says that 
the Egyptians were the first to discover this. Jackson dates this to the 
time of Sesostris in 1308 B.C. 

This intercalation of five days was carried out by the Chaldeans, 
Medes, Persians, Egyptians, Grecians, Romans and even Mexicans. It 
appears that the Chinese regulated the year to 365 days as early as 2269 
B.C. 

Hales is of opinion that the Chaldeans must have known that their 
year fell short by five days, as early as 2253 B.C. ; that the knowledge and 
the intercalation originated among them and spread to their neighbours 
east and west, let me add, inclusive of the Sanskrit races, wherever they 
were in upper or lower Asia when they received the knowledge. Hence 
the great antiquity ascribed to the practice of Bhishma Panchakam in the 
Purana texts cited already. 

The supernumerary days were intercalated by all the nations mentioned 
above at the end of their civil year. So it was in the Puranic year also, 
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Once the additional five days got into the reckoning, every nation 
started Puranic tales about them and about the antiquity of the reckoning 
among their own ancestors. According to the Egyptians, some of their 
Gods, those of the Osiris family, were born on those days, and those days 
were accordingly dedicated to them. 

Dr. Albert Churchward in his learned work ‘ On the Signs and Symbols 
of Primordial Man' refers to these five days and says (at page 14) speaking 
of the members of the Osiris family, ‘‘ They were not all born at one place 
or on the same day. According to the Solar Mythos, they were born on the 
five epagonienal days. On the first of these days was the birth of Osiris. 
On the second that of Horus. On the third that of Set. On the fourth 
that of Isis. On the fifth that of Nephthys.'’ 

(An inscription of Pepi II. in one of the Pyramid texts, refers to the fact 
that the Gods were born on the five additional days.). 

Dr. Churchward adds about ancient Mexico : "‘The nations of ancient 
Mexico reckoned their time as the Egyptians did, from whom they obtained 
their knowledge of time, seasons and festivals, etc. They observed the 
above five days as the Egyptians did. Among the Mexicans, these five days 
were not dedicated to any god but they were called ‘superfluous’, ‘unfit, 
‘ useless’, ‘ unlucky This was the same throughout Yucatan, Mexico and 
the states of Central America. In Yucatan they were called ‘days without 
names ’. They were not dropped out of reckoning but were considered 
‘ unlucky days ’ and nothing was done during those days one way or the 
other. Simply counted in silence and interpolated to make the 365 days of 
the year, just as the Egyptians did.” 

I have stated above that the Bhavishya Purana]i2iS made some important 
omissions in its account of the Panchakam. Two of these I have referred 
to alread}^ There is a third which, in my opinion, is certainly inexcusable. 
The Skanda says in C. 32 (Vol. II, Book IV), Verse 34 (copied in the 
Padma) what is conslusive on this topic : — 

‘ Bhishma was mortally wounded. In the ordinary course of nature, he 
should have died almost at once. But on that day five days were wanting 
for the advent of Uttarayanara or the winter solstice. It was very regret- 
table that Bhishma should die in Dakshinayanam and therefore Krishna, out 
of regard for the fallen hero, extended his life by five days, so that he might 
have a pure and faultless hour in which to give up the ghost.’ Uttara}^anam 
is the half year from the:\yinter solstice to the summer solstice. 
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Dakshinaj'anam is the other half, i.e., from summer solstice to winter 
solstice. 

It was a settled superstition among the ancestors of the Sanskrit races 
of the early period that it was very unfortunate to die in Dakshinayanam. 

The reason probably was that the departing soul on its outward journey 
would have very little of cheer and comfort, due to want of adequate sun- 
shine and to darkness, cold and rain. 

This notion must have had its origin only in climes of colder latitudes 
and could not have arisen in India. 

The notion continues in India to this day having got into the sacred 
writings very early. So that when a person dies in Dakshinayanam, previous 
to the cremation of the corpse, a short formula of expiatory mantrams is 
gone through and the misfortune of the unseasonable death is removed by a 
trifling gift to the priest or other Brahmin. 

When Bhishma of the Mahctblidfcitct lay wounded on the field, a band 
of Rishis, who had changed themselves into swans and were proceeding 
somewhere, chanced to fly over the battle-field. From the sky they recogniz- 
ed the wounded warrior. They believed that he was about to die. This 
would be a great misfortune to a man universally esteemed. The swans 
cried out in sympathy — 

‘ Should then the great Bhishma die in Dakshinayanam ?’ 

The wounded hero caught the words and shouted an answer : ‘ No, no. 

I am not going. I shall wait until the sun comes round to the solstice.’ 

So these five days were the days wanting, and therefore intercalated, to 
make the full tale of 365 days, to carry on the expiring year to the point of 
time of the winter-solstice, when the new sun creeps over the horizon, and 
the priest may break his staff and sa}’ ‘ The sun is dead, long live the sun. 

I hope that the true meaning of Bhishma Panchakam is now clear to 
the reader. 

* * * * ■*= 

Some considerations arise from the story of Vishnu’s sleep which 
require to be pondered to enable one to understand the true meaning of the 
fable. Why does this sleeping-sickness attack this god in particular ? 
It is not endemic nor epidemic. No other god is similarly afflicted. And 
besides, it seems to be a ctironic malady, for it comes on year after year. 
He should be the last god to be troubled with any such ailment. He is 
charged with the administration, upkeep and maintenance, of the whole 
universe, not of our globe only. What becomes of the other worlds during 
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this period ? It is very unfortunate that he should be unable to attend to 
his work fora third of the year. When the gods rouse the sleeper they say : — 

^ %rc«T^ ^5^1^ n 

‘ Waken, O Lord! Waken. For while you sleep the whole universe 
sleeps and when you waken the universe awakens.’ 

He appears to be as much liable to the tyranny of fate and destiny as any 
of his votaries. For, it may be presumed that, if he could avoid it, he would 
gladly do his best to prevent the sickness coming on. Any other in his posi- 
tion would do so, at least after the bitter experience of one year. The 
constancy and persistence of the malady is wonderful.. It attacks the god 
every year, as we mortals know it, at the same point of time ; and it holds 
on for a period of four months every year, also leaving off at the same 
point of time in the year. Why should this period sjmchronize with the 
last four months of a mortahman’s year? Why does the sickness leave off 
just at the close of the same year ? Winter, rains, cold and foul weather, 
affecting this earth, may bring on rheumatism and kindred troubles to some 
men, but this god lives in high heaven where, I presume, there can be no 
such trouble. At least, one is led to think so by the glowing descriptions 
given of the climatic conditions obtaining there, and the constant sermons 
in , every literature of the desirability of going there for a permanent resi- 
dence. But it may be that the weather conditions on this globe afflict even 
the Most High. For on the night of the awakening, the god is told by his 
votaries : — 

»ra:r i 

* The clouds are gone, the sky is clear and so are the cardinal points. 
Be pleased to take the earliest flowers of the new season.’ 

Why should the health of this god of Vaikuntham be injuriously affected 
by the clouds and rains of our globe? Their presence throws him into a 
sleep and their absence rouses him from the hypnotic trance as by the touch 
or word of the master. And next, why should the god make his bed on the 
waters of the ocean in the sort of weather that prevails during the period 
stated ? Exposed on every side, night and day, to stormy winds, rains and 
foul weather, and reduced to the condition of a derelict wreck, the god must 
be eking out a miserable existence. 

Why does he not sleep in his own bed-room in Vaikuntham where, we 
are told, he has a splendid mansion paved with gold, commanding all divine 
conveniences ? Does he make his bed in the ocean for an agreeable change 
in such weather ? 
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It is obvious that the stor}? of the long sleep is thoroughly unuieaning 
with respect to Vishnu, or any other Olympian, as the Puranas picture them 
They make sense onl}^ when Vishnu is identified with the visible sun. The 
story must have had its origin in sub-arctic climates. The sun falls ill in 
the last of the Chaturmasya periods as his power to give out light, heat and 
warmth is very much impaired during that time. He is certainly not wide 
awake. 

He is ill or sleepy, more and more so, day after day ; and at one time 
closed his career at the end of the year. Subsequently he is restored to life 
or awakened from sleep and set up on his legs for a fresh start. The sleep 
in or on the waters of the ocean comes natural to the sun, for that is his 
home. Hence his name Narayana (which means having his home or birth 
in the waters) applied also to Vishnu. The ancients believed that the earth 
was entirel}^ encompassed by the ocean ; that the sun, the moon and the 
constellations all rose from the ocean and set therein. This w^as the belief 
of Homer also, (Strabo) and is reflected in several of his passages. 

Modern poets following classical models have occasionally reproduced 
the idea. Milton has the following in Lycidas : — 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore, 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sk}^” 

And again, 

“And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 

And now was dropt into the western bay. ” 

There are plenty of similar passages in Sanskrit works also. The serpent 
who serves as a mattress for Vishnu is well-known in mythology as a cogni- 
sance of the sun. 

^ s|« 5K ^ 

Why was the name of the Bhishma of the Mahahharata associated with 
this intercalated period ? 

It is not possible to state how much of historical or traditional 
foundation there was for the story of the great war. What has been 
said on the subject from time to time is nothing but surmise. Knowledge 
on this subject to-day is no better than it was when the inquiry started 
years ago. 

The framers of the Bharata, in the first instance, purported to give the 
story of the dynastic war in the epic. But in doing so they conceived the 
idea of building up a great astronomical drama (J, F. Hewitt). Side side 
with the under-current of the story, they invested the dramatis personcB, 
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real or fictitious, with the habiliments of star-leaders and sun-gods. They took 
note of successive cycles of time- measurement, each later superseding the 
earlier one.' This theme was their favourite study. The sun-gods, the 
moon-gods and the star-leaders, prominently associated with the systems of 
time-measurement of the several epochs, were symbolijzed in the actors of 
Mahabharata and ranged on either side as combatants. A later cycle 
and a superseded one are brought into conflict, with the necessary result 
that the later triumphs over the earlier. Among these personae of the 
astronomical drama three names may be singled out : Kama, Bhishma 
and Arjuna. These three were sun-gods. This character is quite 
transparent in the case of Kama. But this is not the place in which 
to dilate on the topic. Arjuna, who triumphs over him, symbolized the 
latest achievement of the sacrificial priests in setting up a new ritualistic 
year and a sun free from the influence of the moon or the star-leaders. vSo 
freed, his hands are his own, both of them. So that he is (an attri- 

butive nanae of Arjuna) or ambi-dexterous and triumphs over all his enemies, 
Bhishma, the patriarch, was the sexless sun-god of an anterior epoch and 
was put forward to symbolize the wounded sun-god, d 3 ’ing and making way for 
a new sun (Arjuna). Before the epagomenal days were brought in, the god’s 
sleep of twelve days helped to bring up the count of the days in the ^’’ear 
to the round number of 360. But five days had to be added after the 
discovery of the shortage was made- When they were so added some fable 
had to be invented to account for them ; for, by the laws of all priestcraft, 
the truth should never be told. 

One attempt, perhaps what occurs most readily, was to eke out the period 
of the god’s sleep as the text already referred to plainly shows. But this 
did not hold fot long. . After some time a variant was hit upon which would 
be equally effective, less objectionable, and in perfect harmony with the tradi- 
tions of mythic invention. Bhishma, as the wounded sun-god of the Bhamta, 
came in handy and these days were declared to be his days. As the result 
of revisions, of interpolations, and the changes in the start and close of the 
ritualistic year, the Mahabharata^ as finally redacted, makes the extinction of 
Bhishma occur in Magha (February) on a day which, in the province of 
Bombay, is fixed in the Dharma Sastras for Sukla (white half) Ashtami, the 
eighth day, and elsewhere on the eleventh day of that month. (Even these 
days are fixed according to the position of the sun who then takes a decidedly 
northward course.) The Tarpanams to Bhishma are transferred to this day. 
This day, whether the eighth or the eleventh, is now the only day indicated 
for the service of Bhishma, There is no repetition of the Panchakam here 
or the elaborate ritual already described. 
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For what length of time the intercalation of the epagomenal days conti- 
nued in practice I am not now able to say. The Vratam connected with it 
appears to have become obsolete very earl}^ The reckonings connected with 
the measurement of the year changed frequently ; twelve months became 
thirteen, then fifteen and later eighteen. The duration and number of weeks 
also changed. All these changes were known only to the ritualistic calendar 
of the sacrificial priests. The masses had a popular or vague year. In 
some provinces the year reckoned only 355 days and the intercalation took a 
new form. Every third 3 ^ear, a whole month was added, and the three 
years^ combination brought up into some accord with the tropical solar trien- 
nium. This practice continues even now. When this change took place, there 
was no need of a sleeping god or a wounded god. Accordingly, these gods 
and the myths, legends and Vratams connected with them, became things 
of the past. 

The Krita and Treta examples of the practice of Bhishma Panchakam 
probably have reference only to the antiquity of the intercalation among the 
nations to our west. They need not be necessarily construed as implying 
the observance of the Vratam among the ancestors of the Sanskrit Aryans 
as^ early as the said Yugas. This is more probable from the blank left about 
the Dwapara Yuga. 

Very few, even among Sastris, know anything about Bhishma Panchalmin 
in these days. The Vratam is never performed, but having been once intro- 
duced in the remote past, it is treated and discussed elaborately in the 
Dharma Sastras in every>day use even now. 

It is not to be supposed that the da3^3 specified in the Puranas for 
Bhishma Panchakam would, in the conditions now obtaining, close any 
year or operate to bring up the number of the days in the year to 365. 
Nor is it very certain that even in the Puranic days it was so. We may 
take it that when the extra days xvere first intercalated, in some ancient 
period, they were brought on for that purpose, and may have continued to 
implement accordingly, as long as the reckonings and the calendar remained 
in the same condition. But the methods of the priests changed from time 
to time ; old reckonings were swept away, new ideas, new myths and new 
practices came in. The Vratam of Bhishma Panchakam, however, having 
been enjoined at one time with a fanfare of Puranic-flourishes, an elaborate 
ritual and barefaced falsehoods, was allowed to continue in the books, some- 
thing like an antique in an old-curiosity shop. As an antique, however, 
it is very valuable to show that the intercalation of five da 3 ’s to make up 
365 for the year was adopted and practised by our ancients, as also to 
show the usual methods of our Puranists, 

3 y 
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Before closing this essay, I have to say that the intercalation of five 
days did not completely put an end to the trouble* The equation with the 
tropical solar year was not complete, for it required six hours more to make 
the reckoning correct. This slight margin of error caused great confusion 
in the regulation of the new year and other sacred days in the calendar in 
a cycle of several hundreds of years (Hales). ‘ The defect of the Egyptian 
civil year after the introduction of the five epagomenal days was six hours in 
one year, or one day in four years. So in a cycle of 4x365 = 1460 years, 
it would amount to an entire year, 1461 civil years 1460 solar years. 
Consequently, in the course of this period, the beginning of the Egyptian 
year shifted its place backwards through every season, until it came round 
again to the same place. ’ (Compare the Muslim year in use in India.) 

‘The ancient Egyptians claimed to have discovered later the defect 
about the six hours. But they did not intercalate these six hours and the 
priests were bound by oath not to intercalate the same. Hence this 
redundancy was confined to the priests and the astronomers, nor was it 
communicated to the Greeks until long after.’ 

‘Herodotus was ignorant of it. Plato and Eudoxus learnt it as a 
mystery from the priests of Heliopolis and Memphis, and imparted the 
knowledge to the Greeks, who intercalated a whole day every fourth year 
when the Olympic games were celebrated.’ 

Priestcraft is the same everywhere. The Sanskrit priests were bound 
similarly by religious oaths and masonic covenants not to reveal such 
secrets. Their end and aim was only to mystify things, and one should be 
very bold to say that they did not succeed admirably in the accomplishment 
of their designs. 



SVETASVATAROPANISHAD. 
English Metrical Translation with Explanatory Notes. 
By D. Venkatramiah, Esq., B.A., L.T. 


FOURTH DISCOURSE. 


1. He is alone, of names and forms bereft ; 

And to His premeditated cosmic plan 
He fashions myriad names and forms with the aid 
Of His infinite power what time the worlds begin, 
And dooms them all at last ; May He, the Lord, 
On us bestow^ abundant wisdom pure. 


The devotee prays to God for the highest knowledge. Certain words and phrases in this 
mantra are ditferently interpreted but the gist is clear. 

— • i. devoid of names and forms ; lit. colourless, 

ii. attributeless. 

iii. ; He is aism, something indescribable; He is not 

any phenomenon, but what lies behind it — the noiimenon, 

— by the power of Maya, 


names and forms^ 

having designed beforehand specifically what 


He should create. 

Cp. “ srprf 11511^1% ” Chand. vi. 2-3. 

ii. Himself desiring nothing; detached, 

the object of creation being to reward the pvas in accordance with their 
Karma. 

— creates; should be taken with 

^r%-3ir^r (ar^^jR) ^r% — 

in the beginning of creation Isvara appears as Virat representing the 
Universe as a whole and at pralaya reverts to the causal form. 

blessed thoughts join us; i e., may He endow us 
with wisdom to realize the Brahman, 


■ 2. That verily is Fire, that’s Sun, that’s Wind 
Ev’n that is Moon, the starry Sphere is that, 

That’s Brahman, that’s Water, and that the ruler of men. 


3. Thou art woman. Thou art man. Thou art lad 
And Thou art lass and Thou outworn dost trudge 
Along with staff in hand ; even Tiiou, O Lord 
Post ingarnate in shapes innumerable, 
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4. Thou art the black-bee and parrot green and too 
The red-e 3 ’ed bird, Thou art the thunder-cloud 
And Thou the seasons and the oceans all ; 

Of infinite nature Thou, art beginningless, 

From Thee alone are all the worlds begot. 

These three mantras emphasize the fact that creation is not to be thought of as existing in- 
dependently of firahman. The universe with all its variety and complexity being an effect has 
no existence apart from the cause which is the Brahman. The advaitic view is that the Absolute 
is not only the efficient cause (HfifTf) but also the material cause of the world. 

Sankara in his Commentary on the Brahma Suiras quotes the third verse in support of the view 
that the Highest Brahman is the essence of all creation. Now the material cause necessarily 
pervades the whole effect; so the statement in verse three that Brahman is immanent: Cp. 
Sankara on Ved. Sutras^ I, 2-2. 

5. A she-goat flecked with red and white and dark 
There goes, from whom a progeny manifold 
Doth spring of the self-same hue and her forsooth 
A he-goat follows in loving service drawn 

But another goat discards the spotted one 
That revels in the worldl}^ pleasures sweet. 

Here in figurative language is expressed the cause of bondage as also the means of release. 
The she-goat is the primordial beginningless Maya by the operation of which the worlds of 
forms and names are generated. The he-goat first mentioned is the ignorant individual soul 
which, oblivious of its own true nature, pursues with zest the phantom joys of this life. The other 
ram, however, is the knowing soul which, with the purifying means of jnana, discards altogether the 
world-phantasmagoria. 

^t“"that which is unborn, i.e., Maya which is the beginningless 
prime cause, lit. a she-goat. 

T^f—— because the sway of Maya is universal. 

having the three colours, red, white and black. 

Now the question is what is the propriety in attributing these colours to 
Maya, We must note that the three colours stand for three gtmas: good- 
ness passion ( ) and delusion abiding in Afaya in 

a state of equipoise. Here it may be observed that by the term 
the Sankhyas understand which, according to them, is the primal 

cause of the Universe. Badarayana in his Sutra I. 4-8, controverts the 
Sankhya interpretation and maintains that pradkana is not meant here. 
His view is that y^unas mentioned are the three elements ’’ 

i,e,y light, water, and food (earth). Sankara prefers to take ^ ’ 

in the sense of Maya as being most appropriate to the context. 

For a fuller discussion of this topic vide Badarayana Sutras^ I. 4, 8, and 9, and Sankara’s 
comment thereon. 

5f3Tr: —untold objects of creation. 

— of the same nature as hlaya, 

the jiva or individual soul, — one, contrasted with another in the 

next pada. — unborn ; the bondage of Maya is without a beginning. 
Hence the jivahood of Brahman is also beginningless, 
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serving with much love, 

courts ; owing to the darkening effects of Maya^ the Self forgets its real 
^ nature and loses itself in the allurements of the world. This is bondage. 

3T«-?|'T - that Seif on the other hand which is free from nescience. 

.^.this Maya which screens reality and projects the multiplex forms. 

^^Hr^t“*~*that which enjoys the pleasures. 

The man of understanding overcomes Maya and becomes fit for liberation. 

6. A brace of bright-winged birds as comrades dwell 
In proximity close on the self-same tree, 

And one of them the savoury fruit doth eat, 

The other not but constant witness bears. 

7. And on that tree the one confounded lies 
In impotence and lamentation dire 

All forlorn. But when the awakening comes, 

And he the other one sees, the Mighty Lord 
Whose glory is this world, his sorrow quits. 

The two mantras are the same as 1 and 2 of Mtiudakopanishad, Til. 1. See the notes thereon 
in my translation of that Upanishad. 

8. And all the Gods their refuge find in Him 

Of whom the scriptures speak, the Eternal Lord 
Exalted and of ethereal mould ; to him 
That fails to know this being, of what avail 
Is all this Vedic lore ? But they that know 
The Lord shall reach a state of bliss supreme. 

the gen. sing, of rik which stands here for all the Vedas. The word may also be 
taken as plu. nom. in which case the meaning would be that all the Vedas 
^ and Gods reside in Brahman. 

Isvara who is imperishable. 

Isvara is compared to akasa on account of his all-pervading- 

ness. 

— Hiranyagarbha and other Gods, 

they remain in Brahman who is their refuge. 

ff — what can he do with the Vedas who fails to comprehend 

Isvara ? 

^ ^ f^f : ; — as enjoined in the Saslras. 

"T^^FQ-rabrahman as indicated by the word ‘That' in ‘That 

Thou art' 
u n clers tand . 

^ — such men as these. . : 

^irri3t-^i«ilr%s:t^cr — fulfil their life -purpose. 
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9. The sacred chants and holy offerings 
The sacrifices, penances, things past 

And future too, of which the Vedas speak. 

From that, the immutable, the Lord of Maya 
Creates, aye, all this Universe, in which 
The other is held in chains by illusion forged. 

— the scriptural hymns. 

sacrifices or worship. 

— -refers particularly to sacrifices in which animal ojfferings are made like Tyoitsioma, 

penances like fasting or vows of celibacy. 

all that is declared in the Vedas relating to the past, present and 

future. 

— from the Absolute, the Immutable. 

How is Brahman, the Immutable, the cause of the Universe ? The answer 
is that it is the the Lord with the aid of Maya who creates. 

this Universe, 

the jiva. 

3 Tr^^T Mayic bonds. 

The purport of the Mantra is that the Absolute is but the substratum of all creation since the 
created world is a mere appearance. The intrusion of posits Isvara who wielding its mighty 

DOwer brings the Universe into existence. The or individual souls on the other hand are 

Luded by“the beginningless illusion and remain held in bondage. It must be noted that A/aya 
is associated both with ;V»a and Isvara ; yet the one is deluded by it while the other uses it at 
will for the creation of the Universe. 

10. Then know that Maya is the primal cause, 

The Lord on high, the wielder of Mayic power 
And all that constitute the Universe 

To sense revealed, are but the limbs of God. 

This is an oft-quoted Mantra. The Absolute which is of the nature of consciousness and 
bliss conditioned by the beginningless avMya becomes, as it were, the cause of the Universe and is 
therefore known as J/ay/u. The conditioned Absolute is Isvara who is the life-giver and impeller 
of all beings and is thesustainer of the world-illusion. 

ovFral^nii should be understood as the evolutionary cause of 
the world but not independently of Purusha as the Sankhyas suppose. 

— 01 the Lord. 

forming parts or limbs. 

The commentator Karayana explains as follows : 

;jqr^[U?C. — The 

individual souls which constitute the Universe must be regarded as the 
parts of Isvara, but of course in a figurative sense. It is the Absolute 
which gives existence and cognizableness to the world. 

— The divine pervasion of the Universe is not 
to be supposed to be wrought by any modification in Brahman. It is 
mere superimposition. 
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• Tis He the Being lone, the sole abode 

Of sources all from which the creation springs 
In whom this all its dissolution finds 
Alike its myriad forms respring at birth ; 

Him the Lord, the granter of gifts, the Light, 

The Adorable, whoever comprehends 
Eternal peace and happiness attains. 

among them be operating in the production of the world and the question is which 
among mem is the Brahman. The Mantra clears th-e doubt. 

— Isvara. 

qf origin or cause. The phrase suggests Maya, the root cause and all the 

entities that subsequently serve as causes in the production of this complex 
world. 


(Isvara) is the substratum of all the causes. 

— may be split up into ; hence the clause 

means— He is the ground of Maya, the primal cause which is itself 
causeless, and of other links in the whole chain of causation. 

the one only ; ^Fl^F%— by stating that Brahman is the only entity, 

the Mantra wards off the supposition that causes other than Isvara exist. 
He is the cause of ail causes* 

in whom (in Isvara conditioned by Maya); ^ SPIS 
^ ^ ‘he object of manifold cognitions. 

at the time of universal dissolution the 


Universe is withdrawn into Him. 

TTr%-f^3T^rf^ the time of creation it again 

^ ^ manifests itself in variety, like ether, air, etc. 

^ that Ruler. 

—with the unfaltering consciousness of one's identity 
with the Brahman, 
the final beatitude, 
obtains. 


12. He in whom the Gods their origin find, 

And liberation too, the transcendent Lord, 

Rudra, the Seer Great who witness bore 
To Hiranyagarbha’s birth — may He on us 
Bestow intelligence and felicity. 

This Mantra which is almost identical with III. 4. emphasizes the need for constant prayer to 
obtain divine grace. 

13. Who’s sovereign over the Gods, in whom the worlds 
Their one asylum seek, who rules over beings 

That walk the earth two-footed and four-footed ; 

May we propitiate the Blessed Lord. 



? T^t:— — (the worlds are) sviperim,pds.ed on Brahman 
is Vedic for present 3rd, pers. 'sing,- 

g^^'TF^—— to Him whose nature is bliss. 

^ g‘5^0[_vvith oblations consisting of boiled rice and flour-cake. 

imp, 1st. pers. plu., let us propitiate. 

14, And subtler far than subtlest midst this gloom 
Creator of all this Universe, of forms 
Infinite, alone embracing all the worlds, 

Who knows this Lord of Bliss, for sure attains 
Peace and tranquillity without end, 

— within the inaccessible fortress 
of Samsam walled round as it were by nescience and all that follows in 
its train. Isvara dwells as the Inner witness of this Mayic Universe. 

iTRcI:, isvara v/hose being an'd efful- 

gence pervade the world both inside and outside. 

The latter half of the verse is only a variant of III. 7. 

15* The self-saii^e Lord extends His protecting hand 
What time the worlds exist and holds His rule 
Overall the Universe and stays concealed 
In beings all ; the Brahmarshis and eke 
The Gods united dwell in Him. And he 
Who knows Him thus shall tear the cords of death. 

— -at the time the worlds exist. 

God who is bliss eternal. 

gw:— united ; the word may also mean JTrHT:, who have realized their identity with 
Him. 

— the fetters of Death. 

16. Thin as the film on the top of melted butter 
Is the Lord, the Blessed, hidden in beings all, 

One only of the worlds, pervading all. 

Cognizing Him the luminous Self, the sage 
From numerous bonds of life is ever freed. 

^dFc^t on the surface of clarified butter. 

W — -film. 

•—^blessed. 

Just as the top layer-of melted butter which is its very essence is pleasant 
to the taste, Isvara is the most cherished and loved Being, since He blesses 
the devotee with the highest happiness. 

though the Lord i§ ever present in all beings from Brahma 
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down to an insect as the inner witness of their enjoyment of Karmic fruit, 
He lies hidden from them as they in their ignorance fail to cognize His 
divinity. 

17. This lurninons Lord is the maker of all the worlds ; 

The mighty Sou), He dwells always within 
The hearts of men ; with contemplation pure 
And mind controlled He’s reached, immortal they 
Become who in their selves perceive the Lord. 

creator of the Universe, Isvura, it has already been said, creates the worlds with 

the aid of Maya. 

3TT?ffR' — the great Soul, because He pervades all. 

For the rest compare Katha^ II. 3-9. 


18. When knowledge comes and darkness vanishes quite 
Then there is neither day nor night nor being 
Nor non-being ; the blessed Lord alone 
Remains; imperishable He is, adored 
By Savita and even from Him doth flow 
The perennial stream of ancient wisdom pure. 


All notions of duality disappear wlmn avidya is dispelled by the true knowledge of Brahman. 
Day and night, being and not-being and all such empirical ideas and antinomies give place to the 
one unspeakable Brahma with the realization of our oneness with Him. Since the immutability of 
the Absolute is unshaken in all the three states— past, present and future, alike iii pralaya and 
mukti, the cognizance of duality in the waking and dream states must be considered illusory. 

darklessness : light of knowledge. 

Jirfer— the day-appearance ceases ; so also of night, of being and 


of not-being. .... * . 

What then remains ? The Ble’fesed Lord alone. ^ 

. Tcirarg denoted by ‘that* in the scriptural text That Thou art 

imperishable, eternal. ” ^ . 

— I Savita is the presiding deity in the sun ; — adored or praised J 

hence the phrase means, adored by Savita ; or 

^ (^4)— the great Creator 

whose adorable forraXs meditated upon by the devotees; or 

iii. 'He is the syllable OAf. Savitar’s beloved light.'— 

The latter part of the Mantra has to be construed thus;- ' - . 


19 And none can find the Lord above, below 

Athwart, and nought there is that may with Him 
Compare whose blessed name is Glory Great. 

XT nVrantrp* and is entire, there is no question of finding Him within 

spac“s"::srH" the sole .ntity, there is no question of finding an. equal lo Him. 
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•T — none is able to come across Him (in any direction). — this is a 

Vedic form and the root is — a variant of 

-—•anything similar. 

whose name is mighty glory^ or the phrase may mean — whose great 
glory is so renowned 

The gist of the Mantra is that God's'glory overflows space and time. 

20. Within the range of human sight dwells not 
The image of the Lord and none hath seen 
This Being with mortal eye ; immortal they 
Perceiving Him enshrined within their hearts 
With intellect schooled and purged of all its dross. 

What is implied here is the super-sensibility of Isvara and the saving knowledge that one’s 
self is identical with Isvara. 

— His image is not to be found where the eye and other sense-organs can act, 

i,e., Isvara cannot be the object of sense-perception ; O ^ 

I I with one’s mind disciplined and purified. 

— attain the state of immortality ; — 

will cease to be associated with corporeality which is the cause of death. 

21. Because, O Lord, Thou art from birth exempt 
Thou art sought by him who dreads the ills of life; 

O Rudra with that which is Thy benignant face 
Me e’er safeguard who am Thy suppliant. 

free from birth, death, desire for food, thirst, sorrow, andjpassion ; or free from 

the six changes in the body viz., birth, growth, decay^ 

disease, old age and death. 

— one whd is afraid of the recurring cycle of Samsara. 

5|q^ seeks refuge in God/Sfq^’ is another reading in which case 

must be taken with meaning ‘I who am in dread of Samsara.' 

— need not be taken as a name of Siva. It is variously interpreted: — 

i, ^T^^FF^^r^^ he who dispels the darkness of ignorance. 

ii. ^Tq^F^, fF^ — because he puts to rout the sorrows of life. 

iii. ^fF^F^ ^ — he who causes universal lamentation at the time of 

world-destruction. 

?F%^ 3^ one whose face is turned towards the south ; Siva is named ^F^’^F^jf^. 

Being the universal destroyer Siva is facing the south which is the 
direction of Yama, the Lord of death. 

iv. — of benignant aspect. 

V. skilled in teaching. 

3355?TF“*mighty help to the seekers. 


VI. 
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22. Let not Thy wrath, O Lord, befall our sons 
And grandsons too, nor let Thy wrath curtail 
Our lives nor strike our cattle and horses dead ; 

O Rudra, in Thy unappeasable wrath 
Kill not our valiant men and true ; invoked 
Thou shalt always be with plenteous gifts. 

One of the commentators Sankarananda remarks that, having prescribed the path of liberation 
to the Sanyasin, the Sritti now enjoins on the householder the duty of seeking divine grace for his 
spiritual welfare. But it is doubtful whether such distinction is meant here. Though knowledge 
is the ultimate means of self-realization, prayer and worship as aids to obtain divine grace are 
essential for all and the Svetasvatara more pointedly than other Upanishads brings home this 
aspect of the scriptural teaching. 

and — mean respectively sons and grandsons. 

?n5 cattle ; in horses. 

—do not harm or destroy. 

— valiant'servants. 

— anger. 

do not kill. 

equipped with all the accessories for thy worship. 

^51^1 always; Vedic form. 

thus or it may be taken as an expletive. 

— to thee, for thy acceptance, 

3TIf3THT: — we implore thee for protection. 



THE MALAYARAYANS OF TRAVANCORE. 

By L. a* Krishna Iyer, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S. 
{Continued from Voh XIX^ No, 2,) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Religion. 

Westermarck defines religion as a belief in, and a regardful attitude to- 
wards, a supernatural being on whom inan'^ feels dependent and to whose will 
he makes an appeal in his worship. The religion of the Malayarayan may 
be described as a S 3 ’stem of animism or spiritism, and his attitude to the 
supernatural is one of reverential fear in the presence of certain supernatural 
powers and beings. 

While he has not systematized his notions of the supernatural, he makes 
out some distinction between the souls of the dead and deities of a more or 
less definite nature, ranging from deities with functions and individual names 
to vague spirits of the jungle, stone, and stream. . 

(0 Ancestor-xvorship, • . 

Ancestor worship is one of the great branches of the religion of man- 
kind. In India, it comes to the surface in all directions, and its principles 
keep up the social relations of the living world. According to Sir E. B. Tylor, 
the dead ancestor now passed as deity goes on protecting his family and 
receiving suit from them as of old. Ancestors are therefore considered as 
kindly patron spirits at least to their own kinsfolk or worshippers. 

Among the Malayarayans of Travancore, wide and deep traces appear of 
a surviving cultus of ancestors. In the mountains inhabited by them are many 
tumuli or vaults called pandnknri. The latter stand north and south with a 
circular opening to the south. A round stone is fitted to this aperture with 
another acting as a lever to prevent its falling out. The sides as also the 
stones at the top and bottom are single slabs. To this day, the Arayans 
make similar little cells, the whole forming a box a few inches square; and 
on the death of a member of the family, the spirit is supposed to pass, as the 
body is being buried, into a brass or similar image which is shut in the vault. 
A few offerings of milk, rice, toddy and ghee are made, a torch is lighted and 
extinguished, the figure is placed inside the cell, and the covering stone hastily 
placed on. All then leave. On the anniversary day, similar offerings are 


Westermarck, The Origin and Development of Mural Ideas, Vol. II. 
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made. The stone is lifted off and hastily dloaed. The spirit is supposed to 
be enclosed. None venture to touch- the celllat’.any -other tirne ! ■: - 

The Maia3^arayan of the present da}' does not erect dolmens over the 
dead. Ancestor-worship is now confined to persons who are -killed by a tiga' 
of who meet with an unnatural death, as their spirits are considered to influ- 
ence the welfare of the living in a mysterious manner. 

A metallic effigy’’’ continues to be made of the dead. A* small box of stone 
is made of verticals and a capstone open in front on ceremonial days. It is 
erected on elevated ground, and the metallic image is placed inside it. It is 
worshipped on Sankramanam days in Karthika (Vrischigam) and Chithirai 
(Medam) annually. The effigy is washed, touched with sandal paste, and 
tulsi leaves placed over its head. It is then placed inside the stone box. 
Offerings of raw rice, todd}’ and milk are made. Some drops of toddy are 
then sprinkled all round. A cocoanut is then broken, and fowl sacrificed. 
The rice is cooked, and a smali quantity is placed on a leaf at the foot of a 
pala or jack tree. All then clap hands, pray, and return after closing the 
opening with the stone lid. 

It is plain in our own times that the dead still receive worship from far 
the larger half of mankind. Mr. Spencer and Grant think that the worship 
of the dead is the root of every religion. The spirits of the dead are wor- 
shipped, because they are capable of influencing the welfare of the living in 
a mysterious manner. This belief is the natural outcome of the conception 
of the human soul, although the beneficent nature is of later growth due to 
contact with other cultures. 

{ii) Minor Supernatural Potvers, 

We deal here with a class of supernatural powers, most of whom are 
more or less impersonal in their nature and may prove propitious or harm- 
less, if treated with suitable observances and rites. To this class belong an 
uncanny bit of jungle or an isolated awe-inspiring peak. The existence of 
an indwelling spirit appears to be dimly recognized and in others an imma- 
nent power or mysterious energy of the nature of mana is believed to be in 
there. The worship of this class of supernatural powers is said to stand on 
the borderland between religion and magic. 

The Malayarayan worships five eminences, Thalaparamala, Azhamala, 
Puthiyamala, Potheiiinala, and Savamparamala. These steep mountains are 
worshipped, because they are believed to have a special local spirit who 
acts as guardian. The natural object is worshipped, because it is believed to 
possess supernatural power, but it is nevertheless the object that is 

* Kev. Mateer, Aaiive Life in IVavancore, 
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worshipped. In other words, they do not separate the spirit from the 
matter, but adore the thing in its totality as a divine being. 

Five stones symbolising the five eminences are installed in a shed or 
outside, and are worshipped on Onam and Vishu days. Thalaparamala has 
the seat of honour in the shed. A^hamala is installed outside the shed at a 
respectable distance owing to their fraternal relationship. The shed* is 
purified, and the stones are washed. Some raw rice, sandal paste and 
tulsi leaves are placed in a plantain leaf in front, while five cocoanuts are 
placed in another leaf. Fifty-one archanas are made for Thalapara, and 
fifty for the others. A fowl is sacrificed for the ancestor-spirits before them 
and the cocoanuts are broken. Then the Velichapad gets inspired and 
utters some prophetic words. Then he comes to his own. Cocoanut and 
beaten rice are distributed to all. Raw rice is cooked and a small quantity 
is placed on twenty-one leaves in honour of ancestor-spirits. Some water is 
sprinkled and prayers ofiered. A ball of rice is placed on a leaf in front of a 
jack tree. They offer prayers and return home. 

We find a replica of this custom in all parts of the world. Among the 
American tribes, Mr. Dorman points out that any remarkable features in 
natural scenery or dangerous places become objects of superstitious dread 
and veneration, because they are supposed to be the abode of gods. A high 
mountain or an isolated peak was looked upon with superstitious respect 
and propitiated with offerings. The Ainu of Japan deify all objects and 
phenomena which seem to be extraordinary or dreadful. The average 
middle-class Hindu worships stocks or stones which are unusual or 
grotesque. 

(in) The Worship of Sasta. 

Sasta is a sylvan deity of hoary antiquity, and his worship constitutes 
an important feature of the religion of the Malayarayan. According to 
Keralotpathi, Parasurama it was w^ho is said to have established the temples 
dedicated to Sasta on the ghauts to guard the newly erected country. The 
worship of Sasta at Sabarimala betrays many features of animistic beliefs 
from start to finish. He receives suit from his votaries annually. The 
annual festival falls about the 13th of January and continues for five days. It 
attracts a large concourse of votaries of all classes of people and is celebrated 
wdth great eclat. 

Sasta is very frigid in his tastes and expects a high standard 
of purity in his votaries. A man can qualify himself as a votary by being 
under a vow for forty-one days from sixteenth of November. He bathes 
twice a day, leads a clean life. He should avoid meat and sexual intercourse. 
Formerly, the Malayarayan used to eat meat and carry dried meat in hi^ 
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Kettu, He has now given it up. He drinks toddy. Only girls and old 
women go for worship. Any woman who goes and attains menses loses caste 
and becomes the property of an Ulladan, Thottakatti Kochuvelan. The 
avoidance of flesh is dictated by the elimination of undesirable qualities with 
which a person believes them to be infected. Health, wealth and life are to be 
gained by a rigid observance of the vow, and a person who breaks it jeopar- 
dises the result that is being striven for. The net result of this disciplinary 
life is seen in an accession of strength and grit to the votaries who are 
enabled to bear the tedium of the journey to Sabarimala with greater ease. 

They go in batches led by the most senior man, Periaswamy. All 
votaries are called Ayyappans or Swamies, and the head of the fraternity is 
called Periaswamy, whose word is law. Any exchange of abusive language 
is visited with fine or calling Saranains a certain number of times. Their 
fraternal greetings are worthy of emulation. 

The Ayyappan does not stand in terms of indebtedness to others during 
his march to the hills. He is self-contained and there is a ceremony called 
Kettumurukku or tying up the load. The Kettu consists of a bag of three 
pockets. The front pocket is loaded with gifts to Sasta (raw^ rice, ganja, 
cocoanut, camphor and cash), w'hile the back pocket contains beaten rice, 
powdered rice, condiments, and some arrack. The mid-pocket contains 
dishes, spoons, and other things to complete his kit. With this Kettu over 
his head, the pilgrim wends his way to the hills in measured stages. 

During the period of vow, they propitiate Sasta, Karuppuswami, Kochu- 
Kadutha, Ganapathi, and crests of hills with “Vellamkudi”. The day before 
they march to Sabarimala, all the Kettu are kept together. A huge fire is 
lit at a distance, and the votaries go round, when one gets inspired. While 
possession lasts, his owm personality lies in abeyance, the presence of the 
spirit is revealed by convulsive shiverings and shakings of the w’hole body. 
All his utterances are considered as the voice of God or spirit dwelling in him 
and speaking through him. It is only in case the inspired Ayyappan passes 
through fire, his utterances are accepted at their face value. Otherwise they 
do not care for him. 

The Malayarayans take part in Pettathullal, which is an interesting 
ceremony at Erumeli on the twenty-seventh of Dhanu, (tenth of January) 
where the Ayyappans congregate for the day. It is commemorative of Sasta’s 
hunting expedition at Erumeli and return with spoils of the chase after kil- 
ling Mahishasura. The Ayyappans blacken their faces and bodies, and carry 
some vegetables in a blanket. Suspending the loads on their shoulders, they 
run towards Petta Sasta’s temple, where they worship Sasta, They then 
worship Vavar. The blackening of the face is emblematic of the original 
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inhabitants of the forests, the forbears of the present-day hill-tribes, who 
followed Sasta. 

The votaries reach Peruthode, where they offer fried rice and molasses 
to the crags on the bed of the stream. They, are supposed to be the Vesting 
place of Sasta and his followers. They then reach Kalakathi where cocoa- 
nuts are thrown in honour of Sasta. The^e are shared by the Malayarayansl 
They camp for the night on the bed of the Azhutha river. The river is here 
worshipped as a deity, which fills their imagination and receives their homage. 
They then reach Kallidamkunnu on the twenty-ninth of Dhanu (twelfth of 
January), where the Kanni A}^yappans, who are armed with pebbles, throw 
them on the crest of the hill. This is intended to press down the personality 
of an Asura who haunts there, so that he may not come out and harm them. 
Unless the Kanni Ay3^appans throw a pebble and a green leaf on it, the Asura 
will move out. It is also thought that they expect success in their errand 
or freedom from obstacles by offering stones or leaves at the spot. Throwing 
another cocoanut at Karimala, they reach the banks of the Pamba in . the 
evening. 

The Pamha-vilalzluc (illumination) forms one of the most enchanting 
scenes on the twenty-ninth of Dhanu (twelfth of January) night. It is said 
to be in honour of Sasta, who is said to be cooking his food and dining 
among the Ayyappans for the night in disguise and resting there for the 
night on his way from Erumeli to Sabarimala. 

. The next morning, they march to Sabarimala after a feast. They break 
a cocoanut on reaching Pathinettampadi, and worship the deity. They 
make offerings to. Kochukadutha and Karuppusw^ami. At night is the Makara- 
vilakkuj .when there is a procession from the shrine of Malikapurathamma to 
Ayyappan’s accompanied by illuminations. Next morning, they bathe in; 
Orakuzhi thirtham and enjoy a feast. They then return home. 

God Sasta blesses those who are childless. He averts evils. His- 
boons on his votaries are phenomenal, and they enlarge the circle of his 
votaries. 



STUDIES IN VIJAYANAGARA HISTORY, 

By M. H. Rama Sharma, Esq,, M.R.A.S. 
(Copyright Reserved,) 


IV. THE EXPLOITS OF KAMPILA AND KUMARA RAMANATHA. 

{Continued from the last issue,) 

[The summary given below is, except for the first , few lines, mDjtly gathered from the 
Madras manuscript of Nanjunda’s Paraddra-Sodara^Rdmana-JCatke, marked 18-22-9 in the 
Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts’ Library. It contains nine and a half additional sandhis 
bringing the total number of verses to 5630,’*' With this the work is completed.] 

Nemi's Second Attack on Kummata, 

In a few the news of the death of Ramanatha having reached 

DiJli, the Suritala ordered N^mi Malluka to proceed against Karnata and 
destroy Kummata.^ N6mi, in his turn, promised to bring Kampila D^va 
captive.^ Accordingly, he started from Dilli, with 3,90,000 horse. ^ Leaving 
behind Malava, Magadha, N^p^la, Gnrjara and Panchala countries, he came 
and encamped at Bidire.^ While here, his army was reinforced by the 
kings of Ahga, Bangala, Kohkana, Kaushala, Kura, Jhangana, Hhna, 
Hammira, Vahga, Barbara, Kannoji and Kharpara.^ 

Coming to know of this through his frontier guards, Kampila expressed 
himself to Baichappa that there was none in Kummata who could fight 
(with the Delhi general) as Ramanatha was dead.® So, he told Baichappa 
to fortify Hosamale and arm Kummata immediately. Further, he urged him 
to proceed to Kummata first, and stated that he would follow him soon. In 
obedience to his command, Baichappa marched with his army to Kummata*^ 
and there began stocking large quantities of burning sand, boiling gruel and 
scorching limestones.® Soon, 'Kampila got the news from his ministers 
that N6mi had crossed the Heddore.^ At this, he started for Kummata 
Durga.i® Then, reflecting over the plight in which they were then placed, he 
began to scold Baichappa. But Anna Bhairava D6va cheered him with 
encouraging words. To this everyone including Badura Khana gave his 
support. Kampila praised the Khan and gave him armour, soldiers and 
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horses. Baichappa also encouraged the king by telling him that he had a 
new warrior in view, with whose help he would be able to destroy N^mi’s 
army. So saying, he gave the history of the new warrior which closely 
resembled Ramanatha’s story. Then, he promised to bring him out three 
days after the siege of the fort by N6mi. 

Six months after, ^ N^mi crossed the frontiers and encamped close to 
the hillfort. At this Kampila ordered* Baichappa to proceed against him. 
Accordingly, the minister equipped an army for service under Anna Bhairava, 
ABya Mallarasa and Vira B§»dura. This done, he sent for the horses of the 
heroes who had died (?) with RS^manatha; and after collecting them together, 
he distributed them among the ablest of the soldiers then present. He also 
presented their honours, titles and other emblems of rank among these 
men.2 

Surprised at this, Kampila questioned^ Baichappa as to why he had 
sent for Ramanatha’s horse, which would not allow anybod}* else to mount it. 
To this, the minister replied, that it was intended for a new cavalier, whose 
services he had secured, after having heard a good deal of his horsemanship.^ 
Through him, he said, he proposed winning the battle.^ 

Night setting in, N^mi issued orders to his subordinates to keep watch 
on theii camp. Accordingly, 20,000 men mounted guard and kept going 
round.® Kampila too went round the ramparts of the fort of Kummata and 
felt himself very much pleased with the arrangements that had been made. 
The blazing torches in the two camps® indicated that both parties were on 
the alert and the continuous play of music of various kinds^ g^ve the impres- 
sion that they took things very light-heartedly. 

With all this, N^mi’s men suffered from an unexpected attack. 
Under Baichappa s instructions, bands of the most daring among his men 
succeeded in piercing the enemy’s lines, killing some, wounding many and 
throwing all into confusion.^ After this, they returned to the fort and 
presented Kampila with a number of enemy beads^^ together with many 
of their weapons, tents and other camp equipment.^® Pleased with this 
achievement of his men, Kampila presented them with becoming rewards and 
sent them home.t^ 
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At the break of morning^ N^mi’s and Kampila’s soldiers bestirred 
themselves for the approaching battle.- Collecting the detachments of 
Bhairava D^va, Badura Khana and other chiefs, Baichappa placed them in 
all important positions on the fort’^ and its surroundings. The archers and 
other footmen took their position behind stones, rocks, boulders and hillocks.^ 
So did the lancers take cover wherever they could.® Likewise the rocketmen 
on the fortwalls prepared themselves to defend Kummata.® In spite 
of all this arrangement, N^mi was not impressed in any way. He coolly told 
his Khans that as Rimanatha was dead, it was an easy matter to capture 
that fort.'^ Thus encouraged, his soldiers commenced their attack soon.^ 
At this, the defenders pounced upon the advance guard causing much 
injury to it.® Unmindful of this, before long, his forces succeeded in 
surrounding Kummata on three s-ides some of them making use 

of ladders, got on to the top of the outer walls. There they were met with 
determined opposition by the garrison.^- A severe struggle following, once it 
was even feared that the fort would fall into the hands of the enemy. At 
this stage. King Kampila came on the scene. Just then his bodyguards, 
making a spirited charge, succeeded in driving away the besiegers, after killing 
and wounding a good man}’ of them.*^ By evening the attack was called off 
and the enemy returned disappointed to their camps.^® 

After Kampila’s return to his audience hall, he asked his minister if his 
chosen cavalier had arrived^® To this he replied that he was in his (the 
minister’s) mansion. When Kampila expressed a desire to see him, Baichappa 
excused himself by saying that the cavalier was unwilling to appear before 
the king until he had'^faced N6mi in open battle and driven him away.i® 
Highly pleased at these words, Kampila sent that cavalier dresses of honour 
and other presents, after which he retired. i® Then the minister sent (? from 
Hosamale) for Ramanatha, who, hurrying to Kummata, readily joined him.2® 
Next morning,^^ the minister called for the horses in the garrison. These 
being brought, he supplied the followers of Katanna and other chiefs with 
some of them.22 Qn his presenting Ramanatha with his favourite steed, the 
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latter pleased himself by decorating it in the most elaborate fashion.^ After 
this, Baichappa was directed by the prince to proceed with the king’s forces 
in advance and post the cavalry at Gangemala (?) and other places of strategic 
importance.^ Thus ordered, the minister left for the open ground outside, 
while R^manatha, accompanied by K&t^nna and Bhava Sangama Deva entered 
the fort.® 

Nemi, on his part, was not slow to take up the challenge. He too 
got ready his forces and marched on Kummata,^ close to which Kampila’s 
army stood in battle array.^ RS^manatha also arriving on the scene, some 
among the enemy who knew him by outward signs recognized who the 
unknown warrior was.^ This news spreading among the soldiers of Nemi, 
they got frightened and began to disperse. Some of the Khans also lost 
heart at his unexpected presence;*^ at this Nemi revived their spirits with his 
encouraging words. Then, rallying them once again, he arranged on one 
flank 100,000 horses and on the other the war elephants; the infantry, among 
whom the Turkish archers were very conspicuous, were placed in front.® 
Battle beginning, Ramanatha plunged himself with whirlwind rapidity into 
the midst of the enemy forces and without pity or remorse hacked to pieces 
all who dared to oppose him.^ Thrown into confusion, their archers fell back 
upon the lancers and the lancers pushed aside the shieldmen. Nor was this 
all. Horsemen fell on horsemen and elephants on elephants. At this, the 
enemy at first ran hither and thither. Then, getting frightened, they broke 
and fled in all directions. Thus overpowered, N6mi Malluka was compelled 
to retire with his bodyguards'^ Taking advantage of this situation, Kampila’s 
soldiers chased their foes, wreaking vengeance on them, as they chose. 
With the dead and dying lying in all forms of mutilation and with a variety 
of weapons scattered in wild disorder, the battlefield presented a spectacle 
at once moving and appalling. King Kampa, who was watching the progress 
of the battle, was profuse in his praises of the unknown warrior.^® He told 
Baichappa to fetch the new warrior that he might know him personally.^® To 
this, the minister replied that he was none else than Kampila’s own son 
Ramanitha, who was not dead but had been concealed by him, all the while, 
in a mysterious way.^'7 At these words, Kampila was visibly moved with 
uncontrollable joy. Thereupon, sending the king to the palace, Baichappa 
proceeded with the chiefs and nobles to meet R&manatha, who was yet on 
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the battlefield,! Then accompanied by him, the minister entered the court 
hall where he presented the prince to his father.^ At his son's approach, the 
king, overcome by emotions, petted, fondled and embraced him in a hundred 
w£iys.3 After this, when matters had settled down at Kummata, Kampila 
accompanied by his son, entered Hosamale DurgaA On Ramanatha’s arrival 
at the palace, the overjoyed mother, Harihara Devi, hurried to welcome him 
with all expressions of joy.^ The capital town, with all classes of its people, 
shared this joy with the parents. Thus Ramanatha was re-joined to his 
family and relations.® His step-mother Ratnaji alone was dissatisfied with 
his return. Fearing the consequences of her guilt, she committed suicide, 
after having given up all hopes of life.'^ At this, overcome by grief, poor 
Kampila wept bitterly, as he related the incident to his daughters Maramma and 
Singamma.® Then consoling himself, he arranged for the cremation of her 
body.^ When Ramanatha came to know of this, he too felt much for his 
father as he knew his (Kampila’s) happiness was at an end.!® 


Matangi's Invasion of Kummata. 

The news of the defeat of N^mi was carried even to the zenani^ (at 
Delhi),!! Much enraged at this humiliation, the Suritala came to the audience 
hall accompanied by his ladies and enquired of those couriers who had come, 
the detailed account.!^ Whereupon, they told him that the best KhS,ns were 
dead, N^mi Malluka was beaten, the army was scattered and many chiefs 
were taken captive.!^ Besides, they continued, countless horses had 
fallen dead or wounded and a good number had been secured by the enemy 
together with transport waggons, granary and treasure.^^ At this, addressing 
the audience, the Sultan blamed N6mi Malluka for having twice suffered 
defeat at the hands of a boy ; and said that he was surprised to hear of 
N^mi's returning without a wound on his body, while so many, chiefs and 
Kh&ns died in battle.!® 


Just about this time, N6mi Malluka entered Dilli with his Khans, and 
with great fear made his appearance before the Suritala.!® But the latter 
neither talked to him nor looked at him ; on the other hand, his mind was 
concentrated on finding a leader who could capture and bring Ramanatha.!'^ 
Such was the tension then that none in the audience dared to talk with one 
so angry.!® At this moment a woman by name Matangi broke the silence 
by offering her services. She was born in the Matanga caste ; and thus 
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being known by that name was the door-keeper of the Sultan.^ She sub- 
mitted to her lord that if she were permitted, she would destroy Kurnmata 
and Hosamale, humble Kampila and bring Ramanatha.'^ She pressed 
her offer ou him, assuring him not to belittle her words, under the impression 
that she would share the same fate as that of the former leaders.^ The 
Suritala was very much pleased with her words and being convinced of her 
ability, appointed her as the commander-in-chief.'^ Then, after presenting 
her with all sorts of jewels, together w'ith his famous flagstaff called the 
ornament of the three worlds, ” sent her with his army, well equipped with 
tents, waggons and provisions and officered b}^ the Khans, Vazirs and 
Mallukas.^ Nor was this all. Cartloads of toddy and arrack together 

with thousands of women in jyalanguins were also added to her supplies.® 
Thus, with an army amounting to 1,000- elephants, 6,000 camels, 1,000,000 
horses and 10,000,000 foot,'^ she proceeded against Ramanatha b}^ way of 
Govardanadri, N^pala and other countries, seeing various nagams (cities), 
(towns), Jchedas (villages) and Miarvadas 0)-^ course of her 

march, she encamped in the open space at Nallum^ then on the extensive 
plain of Kadaba® and after that at Kaliakote.^® Leaving this last-mentioned 
place, she passed through such big cities like Dh^re, Ujjayini, Durasimha (?) 
until at last she reached Karntta,^^ and encamped at Bidire.^^ When the 
chiefs of Karnata saw her,^^ many paid respects to her and were honoured 
with presents.^^ 

At the news of her encampment at Madhure,^® various chiefs of the 
frontier sent word about it^® to Ramanatha. On hearing this, he communi- 
cated the same to Kampila, who in turn told it to his minister Baichappa.^'^ 
After reflection, the minister gave his opinion, .that Ramanatha’s remaining 
at Kurnmata was of no use, the better plan being to fight the enemy at Hosa- 
durgal® Kampila agreed with him, and asked him to fry all possible means 
to induce Ramanatha to return to his father.^® Accordingly, the minister 
told the prince, that if he retired to Hosadurga success was surer there^® as 
it was a bigger fort. At these words of advice Ramanatha did not get angry, 
but laughed and said that Kurnmata was the safest part of Hosamale if. 
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that were lost it would never be possible to fight at Hosamale.^ Besides, 
he said, that by such a change of tactics they would be considered as having 
been scared away by a woman, ^ and thus become the laughing stock of the 
world. Further, he added, as military glory meant more to him than lands, 
vehicles or women, he would not see his honour tarnished.^ Thus, he took 
leave of the minister bidding him to tell the Raya that he would see him 
only after fighting at Kummata and driving Mitangi away from that place.^ 
Till then, he concluded, it was better that neither his father nor his mother 
Hariamma should worr}^ themselves about him.^ Instead, he would request 
the king to send him a supply of 200,000 lionnu to be paid as salary to his 
soldiers.® Accordingly, the minister returned to Ramanatha’s parents and 
told them all that he was instructed to communicate.'^ They both felt 
extremely sorry when they heard of their son’s decision ; but on second 
thought, Kampila took courage and sent sixty pots full of coins together 
with stamped gold.® After receiving this, Raman&tha put the fort (of 
Kummata) on its defence by getting ready large quantities of burning sand, 
hot gruel, oil and chunam,^ 

Meanwhile Matangi got her army ready and accompanied by the Kh§.ns, 
Vazirs and Mallukas started on her elephant from Bidure'^® towards Kummata. 
Among those that followed her were kings of various countries, Khdr^sinis, 
Kann6jis,^i Turuka Bachcheyas (PBachas or Pashas), Turuka Ravutas (Turk- 
ish Cavalry) and Khalubirudina (?) bodyguards. Her total strength amounted 
to 12,000 elephants, 6,000 camels (Karabha), 1,000,000 horses and 10,000,000 
foot^® to which was added one to two lakhs bandsmen. Thus, after a march 
of 8 da37sj^^ she reached her destination, where she encamped. Soon after, 
myriads of tents were pitched and shops to the number of 200,000 were 
opened^® for selling wheat, bread, sugar, ghee and other foodstuffs^® to the 
soldiery. When this was over, important Khans were placed in charge of 
seven sides of that fort, Matangi taking the eighth, namely, the easterii.^*^ 

On his side, R^^manatha was equally active. After stationing bands of 
men under cover of the hills, he sent Kitanna^® with 2,000 horses and 30,000 
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warriors^ to deliver his first attack on Matangi’s troops. Marching according 
to his instructions, K^ta took the enemy by surprise, thus destroying many.^ 
Those who took to their heels were speared/*^ Many Khans were also 
captured.^ Besides, Kata secured 1,000 horses as booty and presented them to 
R^man^tha.^ Out of them Rama presented his followers with 500, after 
sending 200 to his father at Hosadurga.^ 

At the news of these happenings, Kampila thought that the Madiga 
woman would certainly blockade Kummata and kill Rama. He, therefore, 
again sent word to Rama through Baichappa that he (Kampila) desired to see 
him once at least. Accordingly, Rama paid a short visit to his parents and 
sisters. At the time of their parting, Kampila gave his son 200,000 honnu 
and gold,'^ while Harihara Devi gave 100,000 ponnu.^ These, on his return 
to the durgay Rama distributed among his warriors. Thus he got ready for 
battle.® 

MMangi, on the other hand, held a durbar in her camp and rebuked the 
Vazirs for their unsuccessful effort in the previous battle.^® To this, they 
promised to do better the next day.^i 

Accordingly, the next morning Matangi arranged her army in battle 
order and sent word to Ramanatha^^ to submit to the Surit§.la by handing over 
Badura and accepting the hand of his (the Sultan’s) daughter. RSmanS-tha 
laughed at these proposals and prepared to give her battle with 3,000 chargers 
(53^^), 30,000 horses (^^^) and some foot.^^ Thus, instructing K&tanna and 
other nobles to guard the fort, he went against the TurukasA^ Coming in 
contact with their vanguard, Ramanatha speared some and scattered the rest.^® 
Seeing their brethren’s blood run in torrents, the Khbrdsanis and the Turuka 
Bachches (Pachfe?) rushed upon him with great anger. Unmoved by this, 
Ramanatha carried on his slaughter as before. One lakh of the Suritala’s 
bodyguards rained arrows on him.i^ But these also met with destr action. i® 

Surprised at this, Matangi sent some Brahmins, the disciples of Vadi 
Vid 3 ^ananda^^ of Ma]e 3 "akheda^^ to Ramanatha, offering peace^^ on the same old 
conditions.23 After reminding him of his various conquests, they told Rama- 
natha that a life so valuable as his, should not be thrown away without any 
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consideration. But all their persuasions were of no avail, as Ramanatha, 
without yielding even a little, sent them away.i 

After receiving the message of his refusal, Matangi decided her course of 
action. Despatching Madura Khana with 1,000,000 foot and 200,000 horse 
to blockade Kummata,^ she decided to meet Ramanatha in person. Thus 
determined, she got upon her elephant and followed by 30,000 foot and 3,000 
horse led her attack on Ramanatha.^ At first Raman§,tha took those man- 
oeuvres with surprising unconcern ; but roused to action by his brother-in-law 
(sister’s husband) Bhava Sangama,^ he soon sallied out and closed with his 
enemy. Battle beginning, various kings and chiefs with their men and 
horses^ pressed against him from all sides. On one side Abbara Kh4na® with 
his 10,000 horses, on another the Khdras^nis, on a third the Turuka 
Bachcheyas'^ rained their arrows on him. Their Turkish bows 

were freely used.® Kadubuva Khana killed ^ So did Rama slaughter 

many among them.^^ Then, making a desperate attempt, he clove the Di.Jli 
forces into two.^^ At this singular heroism, even Matangi was struck with 
wonder. 

While this work of mutual slaughter went on in one part of the battle- 
field, the mission of Madhura Khana who was besieging the fort (of Kumraata)!® 
on all sides^^ was also getting accomplished. By the incessant efforts of his 
men, the stones from the footwalls were dislodged^^ and the ditches filled up. 
Shortly after, orders were issued to scale the battered walls. The stout- 
hearted defenders of the fort did their best to stem the tide of the enemy by 
pouring down burning sand and boiling oiR'^ on them ; but all to no purpose. 
Such w^as the impetuous rush of the storming bands that none cared for what 
happened to the other even among themselves. The dead were left where 
they lay and the fallen were not attended to.^® At this juncture, K^tanna 
saw that there was no hope for the fort.^® So he started for the town^^ (below). 

Meantime Madhura. Khana with the help of his (other) soldiers had 
besieged (the town below) and slain many among’ the defenders . 21 D6vi 
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Sattiya Linga, feallnka, Kolliya Naga, Kolanchiya Kampa, Gindiya Lakka,^ 
AkkasS.le3^a Chikka, Hakkaya Singanna^' had all paid with their lives. So 
also had Holeyara Hulla and M^digara Hampa, the bravest of the brave 
among Raman&tha’s veterans.^ At last the Khans broke open the gates of 
the fort (of the town below) and entered it as well. Thus the town also fell 
into the hands of the enemy.^ 

When the news of the capture of the town reached (Mitangi) she felt 
greatly overjoyed and ordered the Khans to march to the fort.^ Seeing the 
town in flames, Ramanatha lost heart® at last. At once he turned round and 
hurried towards the town. He was met at the Tiger-gate by Katanna® who 
helped him to get down from his horse,^ Entering the palace,^® Ramanatha 
saw the royal ladies standing by the side of the fiery pit,^^ taking leave of 
their husbands and other male relations. They were also taking leave of 
each other and the w^orld with all religious formalities.^® Proceeding further, 
he entered the Holy of Holies and there worshipped the God Shiva.^^ 
Coming out he addressed the ladies, after which one by one they all leapt 
into the fire.^® This being over, he collected all valuable dress, jewelr}^ and 
other precious belongings and sent them in loads to where KStauna and 
Badura Khana w’ere staying.^'^ Rejoining Kata and Badura,^® he. distributed 
these articles among those of his followers^® who ^'^et survived. Thus did he 
get ready for the final issue. 

Soon after, a fresh charge of the enemy was launched. At this, Rama- 
natha’s devoted follow-ers scattered themselves pell-mell in all directions.^^ 
But with Kata and Badura on both sides, Ramanatha and Sangama Deva 
stood their ground in the centre, hurling defiance at each and everyone that 
came upon them.^s Even the Khans, who entered the town after its pillage, 
stood fixed on the ground in front of him, surprised at his courageous stand.^^ 
For a while RamanS.tha and his friends kept the enemy at bay.^® But the 
Khans again rallied and returned their shower of shots, arrows and missiles 
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with even greater vehemence. ^ The struggle continuing, the enemy pushed 
against Raman&tha’s devoted band, their chargers from one side ‘and the 
Turkish archers from another.- In the midst of this milee Sangama Deva, 
Katanna and the brave young Badura all fell.-^ 

x^ll the while, egged on by the taunts and rebukes of Matangi,^ the 
Vazirs, Khans and Malliks*^ kept pressing on Ramanatha from three sides.® 
Still Ramanatha continued to fight with the courage of despair,*^ till at last he 
fell down struck by an unknown hand.^ Thus the triumph of Matangi was 
complete. 

Soon after, she gave orders for the disposal of the hero’s body. Accord- 
ingly, his head wrapped in a cloth of gold was sent post haste to 

Dilli.® When this was presented to the Sultan he felt greatly grieved.^® 
The Sultan’s daughter on the other hand, feeling herself greatly disappointed 
at the turn events had taken, breathed her last unwilling to live after the 
death of the man she loved. Thereupon the Sultan having raised a tomb 
over his dead daughter,^^ consulted the wisemen of his court, as to what he 
should do with the head of Ramanatha. According to their advice, he 
thought it better not to keep it with him. Thus returned to Kummata, the 
head became united with the linga^^ (of Siva). His soul, on the other hand, 
was transformed into one of the Siva ganas (followers) in heaven."*® On earth 
he became canonized as a saint and worshipped by many.J® 


1 C. 44, V. 76, 82. ^ C. 44, v. 92, 106. 

C. 44, V. 113 ; young here applied to Badura suggests that he was, perhaps, the son of the 
refugee. 

^ C. 45, V. 1. ' ^ C. 45. V. 2. 

^ C, 45, V. 8. ^ C. 45, V. 9-11, 17, 18. 

^ C. 45, V. 33-35 ; the meaning of the verses is not clear here as some words and lines are 
lost in the manuscript. 
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Note * — In footnote 14 on page 98 of the last issue of this journal, an attempt was made 
to identify R'ana Hammira with his namesake of Mewar. But the difficulties in the way were also 
pointed out. This could not have been otherwise in the stage of my investigation at that time. 
With all ;that,. Ferislha’s record of another Hamir, whom he calls Raja Humbur Dew, chief of 
Raptanbhore, answers Nanjunda’s description better than any one. For his struggles with Alla- 
oo^d-Deen Khiljy and his death, see pages 337-342, Vol. I, Briggs’ History of the Rise of the 
Mahnmine dan Power in India. 



EPOCHS OF THE HISTORY OF KERALA (MALABAR). 

By K. Kamavarma Raja, Esq., B.A. 


No other country seems to have so diverse and divergent, if not conflicting, 
versions of its early history as Malabar. For, there is, on the one hand, the 
ancient Limil literature of the Sangam Age — the early centuries of the 
Christian era and later — from which the modern scholars have concluded 
that Malabar was the ancient Chera kingdom which, together with Chola and 
Pandya, constituted a group of ‘‘ three Tamil kingdoms of South India 
which w^ere really, or so to say, ‘‘ three sister states alike and similar in all 
respects, race and religion, language and literature, customs and culture, 
and so on. But mention must not be omitted here of a section of Tamil 
scholars which is of opinion that Malabar was only a province of the ancient and 
extensive Chera Empire the centre or seat of which lay in the Coimbatore or 
the Trichinopoly district. The capital of the Empire was Vanji or Karur, and 
its sea-port, the great emporium, Muziris (Cranganore). The Chola capital city 
and port were Uraiyur and Puhar respectively. The Pandya capital was 
Madura with trading ports situated along the semi-circular or semi-elliptical 
coast line, Korkai, Kayal and Barkare or Bacare the last of which being identified 
with Porcad or Porca, the landing place of Kottayam in Travancore farther 
south of Muziris on the Malabar coast. The three states constituted what 
was known as * Tamilakam ' (Damirike or Limyrike of Ptolemy) which lay 
within the four boundaries of the Krishna-Tungabhadra line or Venkata hill 
(north), Cape Comorin (south) and the Seas (east and west). Chera Chen- 
kuttuvan, Karikala Chola and Pandya Nedumcheliyan w^ere some of the earliest 
as well as some of the most famous rulers of the three kingdoms where there 
existed social amity, religious toleration and mutual fellow-feeling in spite of the 
differences of caste, creed and nationality ; all arts and crafts were diligently 
cultivated and pursued ; foreign colonies had settled and flourished carrying 
on trade extending to China in the east and to Rome and the Mediterranean 
countries in the west ; and peace and prosperity prevailed along with a high 
state of civilization and culture. For instance, the Hindus, the Jains and the 
Buddhists and the men of the east and the west lived side by side following 
their respective vocations with no hitch or friction. The authors of some of 
the Tamil classics were the Jains. ‘ Epigraphy was silent about these times, ’ 
but foreign testimony is not wanting in corroboration and support of the 
Tamil account of the three kingdoms. The Ceylon Chronicles, too, testify to 
the presence of King Gayabahu of the island at the consecration or dedication 
of a shrine to Patnidem (wife -goddess) by Cheran Chenkuttuvan. Pliny, 
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Ptolemy and the author of the Penplus — all of the first and second centuries 
of the Christian era — give detailed accounts of the trade of ancient South 
India and her ports, and Roman coins have been discovered at the sites of 
these ancient cities and their suburbs. But the direct trade with Rome via 
Alexandria received a check by Caracalla’s massacre at Alexandria in 215 
A.D. and yet intercourse, less direct, continued and increased in importance 
chiefly through the Christian communities of the Sassonian Empire and the 
visits of the learned Brahmans and others to the west The celebrated 
Buddhist pilgrims had not met with any opposition and persecution in any of 
these kingdoms which closely followed Hiuen Tsang’s visit in the seventh 
century A.DA 

2. The whole of South India is said to be the realm of the Sage Agastya 
whom the Tamilians seem to regard still as the founder and propounder of 
their Saiva Cult, as the author of the first Tamil Grammar known as 
“ Agatthiam,” and as residing, in spirit even now, on the sacred Podiya Hill 
somewhere near Cape Comorin in the extreme south of India. In fact, 
South India or- Dakshinadesa is also called: Agastya-dic where he is regarded 
as ‘ a culture hero ’ if not an ^ Jieros eponymos^ of Brahraanic civili^iation. 
Hence it is that a temple of the Roman Emperor Augustus which, in 
Pentingerian Tables is located at Mu^iris, is now being sought to be shown and 
interpreted to have been a temple of Agastya in the country where Mu^iris 
stands ”, i.e., vaguely in South India. But let the question whether the Saiva 
Cult of Agastya be Dravidian or Aryan in origin remain an open one now.^ 

3. After this brief general reference to the early history of the Tamil 
land, let me now make a special reference to the early Chera history in 
particular, in which the one royal figure that stands out in bold relief is the 
famous Chera Chenkuttuvan of the second century A.D. He is said to have 
reigned fifty-five years ; and his father Nedum Cheraladan, too, was a great 
king who is said to have occupied the throne for fifty-eight years. During 
their combined reign lasting for more than a century, Chera was much 


1 The authorities specially consulted were : (1) ..V. A. Smith's ''Early History of India 

(2) K. G. Seshu Iyer’s paper on "A Problem of Ancient South Indian History^ (Qu-arUr/y Journal 
of the Mythic Society, 1926), (3) Pandit N. Chengalvaroyan’s paper on "The Tamil 

Kings and their Government” {^Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society ^ January 1928), (4) S. 

Srikantaiya's paper in the Quarterly Jaurnal of the Mythic Society-, April 1928, pp. 294 341, (5) 

Journal of the Roya I Asiatic Society , October 1916, p, 849, and (6) Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar’s 

Chathu Punikkar Lectures ” in the Maharaja’s College, Ernaknlam, published on p. 6 of the 
Educational and Literary Supplement of The Hindu, ^February 6, 1929. 

2 The papers consulted were : (l) O. C. Gangoly’s article on “The Cult of Agastya” {(Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, January 1927) and (2) the article on "The Temple of Augustus in 
the South of India by Mons. G. Jouveau pubreuU {Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society^ 
January 1929). 
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extended by conquest and became a great empire with enormous militarj^ 
and naval resources to support and maintain it in glory, and piracy that dis- 
turbed the trade of its seaport on the west coast was effectually suppressed, 
and Muziris became a flourishing emporium frequented by foreign ships. 
The Chera was the greatest sea power for several centuries more until this 
position was contested by the Chalukyas in the sixth century A.D., and yet 
continued to retain the command of its seas wtih a strong fleet which was 
eventually defeated and destroyed by the rising Chola power under Raja 
Raja I about the end of the tenth century A.D. when the Chera dynasty 
was superseded and overthrown by the Chola who extended the Chola 
dominions to the west coast and ruled over the country through his vicero 3 ’S. 
This Chola regime lasted for not more than three centuries when it 
succumbed to the Mahomedan invasions, and the expanding and irresistible 
sway of the Vijayanagar Empire.^ 

4. Those Tamil scholars who hold the view that the capital of the 
Chera Empire was Vanji-Karur in the Trichinopol}^ district, have to admit 
that the west or Malabar coast was one of the Chera provinces administered 
or ruled by a feudatory prince of the royal house who, during the reign of 
Chenkuttuvan, was no other than his half brother, Adukotpattu Cheraladhan, 
whose court on the west coast was at Naravu, and that these provincial 
Satraps lived and ruled so grandly, generously and independent!}^ as to have 
been mistaken for the sovereign himself. On this supposition alone they 
could satisfactorily explain the Parasura Episode in ‘ Silappadikkaram ’ 
which describes the route and the visit of the learned Brahman Parasura to 
the Chera capital on the west coast. The same scholars further concede 
that after the time of the most valiant Chera monarch, Chenkuttuvan, his 
successors could not hold their ground against the attacks of the foreign 
enemies on the borders, the Kongu Princes, and were forced in course of 
the latters’ repeated inroads, to leave their capital Vanji-Karur in Trichino- 
poly and to found a new and safer one on the west or Malabar coast which 
was their ovmi province and where Trikkanur became their first capital which 
was eventually transferred to Thiruvanchakulam when the Chera Empire 
was restored to her former greatness under Cheraman Perumal Nayanar.^ 

5. Thus we have Vanji-Karur in duplicate. The Siva’s temple at 
Tiruvanchakulam is regarded as a duplicate (in substance, and not in form 

^ Besides the works and papers already referred to, Prof. S. V. Venkateswaran’s paper on 
“ Sea Power in Early South Indian History ” {Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, April 
1926) is my additional authority for the statements herein made. 

2 For this exposition, I am indebted to Mr. R. Rangachariar, M.A., L.T., whose learned 
and interesting paper on “Vanchi— the Chera Capital ” published in The Hindu (daily— 
]^adras), August 30, 1922, p. 5, is too long for quotation here, 
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perhaps) of the Chidambaram temple on the east coast. The Vaikom temple 
here is called ‘ Vyaghrapuram ’ which is another name of Chidambaram. 
There is one Rishabhadri temple dedicated as sacred to Vishnu on the eastern 
side of the Western Ghats while the great temple of the same name at 
Trichur is chiefly devoted to the worship of Siva along with his consort, Parvati, 
Sri Rama, Sankaranarayana, etc. This latter is also called ^Dakshina Kailasa’ 
— an appellation which is chiefly applied to the celebrated ‘Kalahasti’ temple 
of Siva. Swetaranya is said to be the place where Markandeya was rescued 
from the clutches of ' the demon of death ’ by Siva while here in Malabar 
Triprangode (=Tripurumgode ?) an old sacred shrine of Siva situated not far 
away from Tirunavaye on the Bharata river, is regarded to have been the 
scene of this Puranic legend. These and other duplications seem to indicate 
the uniformity of South Indian culture. With this may be closed the brief 
account of the Tamil Epoch of the history of Malabar or Kerala. 

6. As against this, we have, on the other hand, the Brahmanical, 
Puranic or mythical version of the early history of the land of Kerala con- 
tained in the Sanskrit w'orks, such as ^ Keralolpathi ’, ' Keralamahatmya \ 
* Shanhara-Smrithi \ etc. These so-called sacred texts know not of the Tamil 
version and start afresh from the very beginning — the creation of the land by 
Bhargava Rama by reclaiming it from the sea, the settlement of the Brahman 
colonists there as the proprietors of the soil and the establishment of special 
institutions for the maintenance of the Brahman theocracy so well organized. 
The description of the land as ‘ Bhargava-kshetra ’ may be explained 
figuratively with reference to his weapon — the axe — by the hurling or throwing 
of which out into the open sea the land is said to have been formed. The 
chain of the Western Ghats lying parallel to the coast line may be compared 
with the stem or body of the axe, and the two hill spurs running to the sea 
coast at Varkallai and Varakkul enclosing the alluvial land formed between 
them. Compare the expressions ^ Pillars of Hercules ’ used with reference 
to ‘ the Straits of Gibraltar’. In short, Bhargava Rama is regarded here as 
' the culture hero ’ or ^ heros eponymos ’ of Kerala. The legend of his recla- 
mation of the land is a truly Puranic one and references to Kerala are met 
with in the true Puranic works also in some of which mention is made of a 
country, UStri-rajya' by name, of which 'Tmi-rajya' is another reading found 
in the southern texts. This country is identified with Malabar and the com- 
pound word ‘Stri-rajya' (meaning 'women’s country or realm’) seems to be the 
Sanskrit equivalent of 'Pen-Malayalam' (^'Women’s Maiayalam’) and seems 
to refer to the matriarchal system of inheritance prevailing in this country. 
The other reading 'Trai-rajya' may also be explained to mean ' a group or 
confederacy of the three states ’ and may possibly refer to ‘ the three South 
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Indian Kingdoms It may pertinently be pointed out here that no reference 
to matriarchy has been met with so far by me in the Tamil accounts of the 
Chera which was closely related to her sister States, Chola and Pandya, by race, 
language, religion, custom and culture. If it had prevailed in one it must 
have prevailed in all ; and Megasthenes, the Ambassador of Seleukos Nikator 
at the Court of Chandragupta Maurya in the fourth century B.C., relates 
a strange story he had heard ‘about the southern realm which was supposed 
to be under the regime of women’. This was that of Pandaia, daughter of 
Herakles, born in India, who got from her father the southern portion of 
India extending to the sea as her realm where she possessed and ruled over 
365 villages each contributing one day’s tribute to her treasury in turn so 
that she could get the tribute every day of the year from one village. Here 
Vincent Smith adds in a footnote on page 452 of his Early History of India 
“that the story may have been suggested by distorted reports of the Malabar 
system of inheritance through females,” assuming that it existed in some form 
as early as the fourth century B.C. for which clear, conclusive and convincing 
evidences seem to be wanting as the Tamil classics of Sangam Age contain no 
allusions or references to it. The Puranas in their existing form range, in 
dates, from the fourth or fifth to the tenth or twelfth century A.D., some of 
the interpolations being, possibly, of still later date. The special institutions 
and customs of Malabar have therefore to be satisfactorily explained, and 
the problem is a very difficult one for solution.^ 

7, Mediaeval and later Malabar differed from the Tamil Nadu in almost 
all important respects. Political]}^ it has been, till of late, governed by the 
local chiefs or Rajas guided by the Brahman theocracy without much outside 
interference and control, their allegiance to the distant central power having 
been purely formal. There was a Brahmanical military organization consist- 
ing of armed units called “the Sangha orders” which were in sharp contrast 
with other Sanghas — the Buddhist ‘Sangha’ which was a monastic order and 
the Tamil ‘Sangam’ which was a literary academy — and may be compared 
with the Crusading order of the Knights-Templars, partly religious and 
partly military. The Nairs who formed the hereditary military class sup- 
plied the regular fighting field force. The economic system was wholly 
individualistic as opposed to the communistic village system, the land being 
the absolute property of the individual or famil}^, and ‘a sort of military tenure 

^ Other special references are : (l) Footnote on p. 583, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
October 1919 and (2) the account of Malabar on p. 310, Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
April 1927. See also my paper on “ Varkallai and Varakkal’ Ernaculant College Magazine, 
January 1924. Malabar proper has also been roughly described as the triangular area enclosed 
within the three limits :~Quilon (South Kollam), Quilandy (North Kollam) and Kollamgode 
(the Eastern Kollam), 
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resembling^ in many respects the feudal S3^stem of Europe, existed’, ‘ The 
society consisted of various strata or castes which were so interdependent 
and bound by mutual services that the upper classes could not entirely dis- 
pense with the services of the lower ones, and vice versa^ Succession or 
inheritance was matriarchal among the non-Brahman cUisses among whom 
the marriage tie was somewhat loose. Among the Brahmans, the eldest 
son alone marries a caste girl or more, or maidens, after puberty, and his 
juhior brothers consort with the non-Brahman women. The loose marriage 
system is being reformed and recognized as valid legal marriage. The 
religious observances too were marked by noteworthy peculiarities : — The 
cremation of the dead body in the house compound itself instead of in a 
common crematorium outside ; Sraddhas on star-day (Nakshatra) and not bn 
the lunar-day (Tithi) of death; a new period or stage of life, loose and'free 
intervening between Brahmachar^^a (studentship) and the Grahasta’s or 
householder’s status or married life ; the tuft of hair on the crown of the 
head instead of behind it; several wives or polygamy ; daily and ceremonial use 
of white .clothes washed and starched by washermen, etc., etc. ;The special 
customs of Malabar are called ^andehams' which are 64 in number. These 
and' other special features even now differentiate Malabar from the Tarnil 
Nadu oh the eastern side of the Ghats. It is authoritatively held that Malaya^ 
lam as a language separate from Tamil did not exist in the early centhnbSi'Qf 
the Christian era, or till the tenth century, and the use of the Tamil word 
(lowland or sloping ground) in Malabar for ‘the east’ which is a 
rising upland here on the west coast clearly proves the early Tamil contact 
and influence. These evidences have been adduced to show that Malabar and 
its society as at present organized and settled are of recent origin and cannot 
have any claim to antiquity.^ 

8. How was this new era of entirely, changed conditions brought about ? 
There were several causes, one of which was geographical isolation, It is 
true there was physical or natural separtttibn of Malabar even before by the 
high impenetrable mountain barrier on the east and the sea on the we^t. 
But this was, to a great rextent, and for all practical purposes, overcorn^ by 
the commercial enterprise from outside, and free social intercourse witbillj 
unfettered by differences of .caste and creed. Racial affinity, comrpon lap*, 
guage and culture, t and a general (and not local) administrative system during 
the Tamil epoch must have contributed towards the uniformity of sod.al 


■ 1 (1) Mr. Rr Rangachariar’s paper above referred to, (2) Smith’s “ Early History .of India 
p. 439, and (3) S. Srikantaiya’s paper in the Joitrual of the Mythic Society already quoted, are 
the sources of my information. See also my paper on ^The Sangha Orders of Malabat’ {Ernacitlam 
■Colie sc Mcv^gaziii^i April 1920). . . . _ . . - . : . , 1.;.. ..iv 
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organization and body politic in the east and in the. west of the Ghats/. The 
Alexandrian Massacre of 215 A.D. above referred to, giving a check to 
the Romo-Egyptian trade was one of the forces of disintegration. Religious 
persecution of the; Jains as well as of the Buddhists started in the seventh 
century at the instigation of the Saiva saints and ardent Vaishnava devotees, 
was another ; Brahmanical revival of a later date led by Sri Sankarachar37a was 
the third; ^and the fall of the Chera power followed b}^ that of Chola, and 
with-it,’ of the Tamil dominion in South India in consequence of the 
Mahomedan’ invasion and the expansion of the Vijayanagar Empire, though 
la^t, was not the least in importance. The result of the last was that the 
local chiefs and magnates that had been feudatory and subordinate to the 
Ghera monarch and the Chola viceroy, became virtually independent, owing 
only a formal allegiance to the distant Mahomedan or Vijayanagar royal 
dynasty, especially on. account of the country being naturall}^ isolated. .The 
Brahmanical revival of the ninth century was equall}^ if not far more, 
revolutionary in consequences. After a violent and merciless suppression of 
ihe rival Buddhistic and Jaina faiths existing in the land, it naturally advan- 
ced towards- the extreme goal of exclusive orthodoxy and rigorous enforce- 
ment of the ^Varnasramadharma' rules formulated by the organized Brahman 
theocracy that had the guidance and control in its hands of all the local 
administrations. The Hindu religion .was firmly established on a compre- 
hensive philosophical basis. Whether as a matter of policy or of social 
necessity, the Brahmans, though exclusive, moved somewhat freely 
among their immediate lower classes down to the Nairs constituting the 
military force whose loyal support was by no means negligible while it was very 
necessary 'for maintenance of the new social order, even condescending to 
form irregular sexual alliances with their womenfolk which .were treated as 
open secrets in the family circles. The ancient precedents of the great 
Rishis having married in the royal houses for perpetuation of th.e families 
were not wanting in support of the practice. In primitive societies . the 
mother-right or matriarchal system is found in association with promiscuous 
sexual intercourse and consequent uncertainty of fatherhood. Similar con- 
ditions prevailed in Malabar after the new Arj^an or Brahman subjugation 
or reconquest. Almost similar institutions arose and existed once (if not 
prevalent to-daj’) in some of the European settlements and colonies. Com- 
pulsory daily and frequent ablutions and baths on religious grounds might 
have led to the adoption of simple white dress. The Brahman householder 
having had enough of work at home, his junior brothers were probably 
sent out to work among the other classes and to see that' the new 
dispensations went on well everywhere, private landlordism and feudal 
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tenure were the determining . factors in the construction of houses; the' 
landlord would have a big mansion to accommodate a joint famil}^ and this, 
within a large compound surrounded by farms and cottages for the servants 
and dependants, and the street S 3 ^stem would not answer the purpose so well. 
Madhava, the author of ^ Sankara Vijaya ’ (Sri Sankara's conquest or life) 
says in Canto XIV that Sri Sankara’s own people having refused to supply 
fire for burning the dead body of his mother, he got very angry and pronounced 
a curse on them by which they were (1) deprived of the Vedic scholarship or 
study-right and other connected privileges, and of the social status to receive 
and feed any holy ascetic in their houses, and (2) required or obliged, 
thenceforth, to burn the dead near in their house compounds themselves. 
But cremation in the house compound is a general practice in Malabar, and 
every house therefore must have a compound for this purpose, and must be 
big enough to accommodate a joint family, large or small, at the same time. 
Frequent ablutions require tanks and wells near b}^ preferably within the 
compound itself. Graduall}^ a new and stagnating state of things came into 
existence in which the ideal form of high life was strictly religious, ritualistic 
and secluded ; and easy, aristocratic and conservative. -To understand and 
realize fully the new situation following on the collapse of the Chera or Tamil 
Empire, one has but to turn to the Middle Ages in Europe for a historic 
parallel on a gigantic scale; There the disruption of the Roman Empire 
resulted in utter confusion and disorder out of which arose the feudal system 
and monastic order with the power of Papal hierarchy increased. The reader 
will find a very vivid and comprehensive account of it in the opening paragraphs 
in Book VI, Chapter XXXII, of ‘‘ The Outline of History.” by H. G. W'ells 
which is worth a very careful study to work out the parallelism 
here. Rise of the local chiefs and daring adventurers to power, intro- 
duction of feudal tenure, power of the Brahman theocracy with Thamprakkal 
(the highest dignitary among the Kerala-Brahmans) at its headj and 
its strict secluded and religious life were the parallel results here in 
Malabar following on the fall of the Chera or Tamil Empire. This 
new era may be called Brahmanical or Malayalam Epoch. I have 
given an account of the Brahmanical organizations or institutions of 
Malabar in my paper on “ The Brahmans of Malabar ” (Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society^ July 1910). Here I have attempted to account for the 
special features of this epoch and to explain away the apparent inconsis- 
tency between the two conflicting sources of the earty history of KerMa — ^ 
the Tamil and Brahmanical works — by assigning them to different epochs 
of which the later— Brahmanical — has so completely suppressed and eclipsed 
tbe earlier that no traces or relics of it are left except here and there 
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in language and vague traditions. The old part was entirely obliterated by 
the hew era which superseded it, and which was^ built on its site. It lies 
buried in oblivion. Hence there is complete break with the past.^ 

9. The Brahmanical revival may be said to have commenced during the 
time of Sri Sankaracharya about 825 A.D. when the Chera king was reigning, 
and .made progress as in other Tamil countries during the succeeding centu- 
ries of the Tamil epoch which came to a close by the end of the thirteenth 
century b}' which time Malayalam as a separate language had attained full 
development and came into use- Thence commences the Mediaeval, Brahma- 
nical or true Malayalam epoch with Brahman theocracy fully organized, with 
the country divided among the local chiefs, with lands held in feudal tenure, and 
with a social order completely reorganized as described above. This epoch was 
in its full vigour till it came into contact and clash wu'th the modern 
European powers and their civilizations ; and it has since been on the decline 
under their influence. The closing period of the Tamil epoch and the early 
rising period of the Malayalam epoch overlapping each other may be treated 
as a transition period.^ 

10. Standing on this concluding, step and looking back, I see that I 
have ascended by the same steps as were constructed by the authorities 
already quoted, and claim no credit for any originality in this exposition. 
But I want to remind the modern students of Malabar history that no ancient 
history of the country can be constructed without the help of the Tamil works 
and epigraphical records, and that the local Malayalam and Sanskrit litera- 
ture would not take them back to the ages much prior to the thirteenth or 
tenth century A.D. Yet further epigraphical research may prove fruitful and 
I therefore repeat my appeal that the inscriptions already collected includ- 
ing the one in North Indian characters found somewhere near Thiruvancha- 
kulam and lately removed to the State Museum at Trichnr, may be 
correctly deciphered and interpreted with the help of experts. 


1 See my “ Comparative Studies ” (continued), 1914, 2nd Essay, pp. 27-40 and note the 
change or modification of my former view. My " Comparative Studies ” of earlier date (1908) 
on ’Caste’, pp. 19-34, may also prove relevant in this study. 

2 It seems to me probable that Sri Sankaracharya’s new system of the philosophy of Hindu* 
ism, though born and established in principle by defeat and overthrow of the rival schools by 
arguments in open controversy, and by institution of Mutts, in practice, during his lifetime, did 
not attain its full growth and strength until it had an earnest, enthusiastic and whole-hearted 
advocate in the reputed scholar-minister, Madhava, wielding the power of the Vijayafiagar Court 
m the latter half of the fourteenth century; The latter may be said to have done for Sri Sankara’s 
V^da 4 itic-or Advaitic School in the south something like (though much less than) what Asoka had 
done for buddhism, 



JURA PRAS ASTI’’ OF RASHTRAKUTA KRISHNA III. 

By T. T. Sharman, Esq. 


This inscription which is being edited below for the first time,^ was brought 
to light by Mr. R. D. Banerji, m.a., in 1922, when he was the Superintendent 
of the Western Circle of the Archasological Survey of India. He sent two 
excellent inked impressions of the record to Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, 
for decipherment. I edit it from these impressions so kindly placed at my 
disposal by the latter. 

About the find-place of the inscription Mr. Banerji writes as follows : — 

“ The Kanarese inscription in question Was found on a stone slab 
now used as a lintel in a modern bungalow inside an old fort, in a - 
village of Jura in the State of Maihar^ in Central India. Jura is a 
small hamlet about 12 miles from Maihar Station and it lies at a 
distance of 4 miles from the Calcutta-Bombay trunk road which 
passes through the town of Maihar. The existence of the inscrip- 
tion was brought to my notice by the Dewan of Maihar. ” ‘ • 

The inscription is written in the Kannada characters of about the tenth 
century A.D. The writing is well preserved throughout excepting a few 
syllables at the beginning of lines 3-13 and the middle of lines 14-23 which 
are defaced. The average height of the letters varies from lY 
in 1.2 and tra in 1. 10) to {da in K 32 and ya in 1. 25). The language is 
old Kannada verse (11. 1T33) and prose (11. 1-10 and 33-37). All the four 
verses are in the Kanda metre. The 37 lines of writing occupy a space of 
4^ by 9'. 

In respect of paleographical and orthographical peculiarities the 
following may be noted : — 

(1) L is correct!}^ used in Kilta (11. 20, 21), ChoJa (L 20) and IJdadida 
(1. 32) but wrongly in Sul (I. 29) ; 

(2) B is found in place of I in Nodire (11. 26 & 28) ; 

(3) S is employed for S Pra^asti (I. 36) ; 

(4) The anusvdra takes the place of the nasal except in Vedangam 

( 1 . 21 ); 


^ This paper was ready on 26-10-1922. 

2 A sannad State in Central India under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand lying between 
23^59’ and 24°24'N. and 80^23' and Sl^OE., with an area of about 407 square miles. {Imperial 
Gazeiieer of India, Vol. XVIII, p. 27.) 



(5) The ^-sign in mole (1. 31), bet'inde (11. 19 & 21) and heHm (1. 20) and 
the /^-sign of ru in inariila (1. 4) differ from the signs for the same 
used in other cases, in the record ; 

(6) The consonant kci is doubled after t in vctniteycirhkci (1. 11) j and 

(7) The ^-sign in kdme (1. 34) and the secondary m in Chimmayya 
(1. 37) are peculiarly formed. 

The object of the inscription was evidently to bring together all the 
birudds of Kannara-Deva ; and the prasasti (eulog30 (!• 35) was composed by 
Chimmayj^a and caused to be written by Chandayya. Kannaradeva men- 
tioned here is identical with Krishna III the Rdshfta^kutci king of Malkhed, 
who ruled from A.D. 937-967 since in the record the king claims to have 
rooted out the Cholas and we know from various sources that the RdShttcikuf(Z 
king, Krishna III, killed Rajaditya Chola at Thakkolam in about A.D. 950 
and also because most of the birudds given in the record to Kannaradeva are 
known to have been borne by Krishna III. It ma}^ be however observed that 
the titles N ripatungee, Anevedenga, Pardngctndputra and Kahbega found in 
the inscription are rather new. 

Dr. Fleet was of opinion that the bimdds ending in tunga were not 
borne by any king of the Rashtrakuta dynasty except Govind III who was 
called Jagattuhga. But it has to be noted that tunga seems to have been a 
well-known family name-ending of the Ra^htrakutas. These kings are often 
referred to in epigraphical records as Tungccs. Krishna I bore the title 
Subhatungaf long before him Dantivarman was called Sdhasatunga and in the 
present inscription we find the title N riputungu given to Krishna III. ' The 
title is the subject-matter of the present eulogy (11. 11-16 

and 22-23) a favourite birtidd of Krishna III which he must have valued 
most. 

In verse 2 which gives him the title Anevedenga we are told that this 
^ admirable elephant rider ’ rooted out the Chola who in his turn had up- 
rooted the Pandya. The Ch5la who is stated to have uprooted the Pancjya 
should be Parantaka I, who reigned from A.D. 907-953.^ As soon as 
Parantaka I ascended the throne he is known to have fought with the Pandyas 
and taken Madura their capital. In a second war with the Pandyas which 
broke out about 918 A.D. and ended in the battle of Veliir, the Ch5ja utterly 
defeated the combined forces of the Pandyas and the Ceylonese. The third 
and the last expedition which Parantaka undertook against the Pandyas 
happened about A.D. 943 and the Chola arms were then carried not only into 

1 No. 236 of 1913 states that Krishpa 111 died in Salta 889. {Madras Epigraphical Report for 
1914. p. 103.) 

2 Ep. 2ud., Vol. IV, p. 279. 

® Madras Epigraphical Report for 1907, p. 58 £f. 



Madura but also to the island of Lanka, evidently to crush the Singhalese 
who gave shelter to the fugitive Pandya prince. 

Facts are not wanting to show that the Rai^htrakutas invaded the Chola 
dominions in South India in the tenth century A.D. Gdvinda III claimed 
tribute from Anniga,^ the Pallava ruler of Kanchi, and AmoghavanSha P seems 
to have invaded the territory of the Ganga king Prithyipati II who was a 
subordinate of the Chola king, Parantaka I. The Karhad plates clearly state 
that Krishna III completely destroyed the Choias and distributed their 
territory among his followers, defeated the Chera and the , Pand 3 /a, planted a 
pillar of victory at Ramei^waram and advanced as far as Ceylon. The famous 
battle of Thakkolam (A.D. 949-50) where Parantaka’s son Rajaditya Choja 
was defeated and killed^ by Krishna III is already known from the Atakur 
inscription.'^ The Deoli^ plates also confirm the statements of the above 
record. The well-known Chola records, viz., the Leyden® grant and the 
Tiruvalangadu'^ plates support the campaign of Krishna III in Southern India; 
but the latter says that Rajaditya defeated Krishna and went to heaven. 
Some Tamil records from Ukkal,® Tirukkalakkunrum® and a few other 
places in North Arcot give to Krishna the title Kaclichiyum Tanjeyum konda, 
‘ who captured Kanchi and Tanjore \ 

A Sravanabelgola inscription^^ calls Krishna III ‘ OJidlakulanfakd \ All 
these facts lead us to the conclusion that in the time of Parantaka I or 
rather in the latter part of it the Ch5ja territory, evidently the northern 
part of it passed into the hands of the Rashtrakiitas. 

The conquest of South India by Krishna III being thus established, our 
present record which comes from Jura near Jubbalpur can be taken as strong 
evidence to show that his conquests extended even into the central portion 
of India. The Deoli, Lakshmeswar and the Sravanabelgola records men- 
tioned above also refer to such an expedition of Krishna III. 


1 Iftd. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 127. 

^ Salem MatiL, Vol. II, p. 373. 

^ It is Ganga prince Butuga II (938-953) the younger son of Ereyappa and the brother*in. 
law of Krishna III who killed Rajaditya, having attacked him in single combat on his elephant. 
For his services Krishpa rewarded him with Banavasi 12,000, Purigere 300, Belvola 300, 
Kisukadu 70 and Bagenad 70. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 50 ff. 

B Jour. {Bom.) E.A.S., Vol. XVIII, p. 252, 

® Vol. Ill, Part II, No. 7. 

’’ 5././., Vol. III. 

B S.LL, Nos. 832 to 845 which are found in A.R., Nos, 19 to 32 of 1893. 

» Bp. Ind., Vol. HI. p. 282. 

E.C. II, No. 38. 
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^ * Text. : • . : 

1. Svasti [1*] Parama-bhattara- 

2. ka Parame^vara Sri-^pri- 

3. thvi-Va[llabha] Maharaja[dhi]- 

4. ra{ja 2ne]llara-marala [na]- 

5. nni-[Vedemga]in chalake-na[lla]- 
6., tarn [Vairi]-Vilasam . Mada[ga]> / 

7. ja-mallam Paramgana-ptc- 

8. tram Ga\nda\martandaii-Akala- Va-^ 

9. rishdm [Nripa-fumgami Kahhbhegam Sri- . 

10. m^xt—Kannara-devam |1 Ka[nda||] . 


11, Vaniteyarkka- 

12 gaiaiii bama- 

13 Kaiiijum noda- 


14. da kan — nudiyadu ba[y— vo]- . 

15. iada chit tarn Pardnigmia- 

16. piitrakana II [1||*] Bharata- ‘ - - ' . . 

17. doi=^ i[ri]da.n — Indranol— ora- 

18. Sana janan— enipa Pd- 

19. ndyana kulamam berinde 

20. kilta [cAd] la [no:] beram 

21. berin[de \d\]\\.^n~~ Ane-V e- 

22. dengam II [2 || Solade para;-Va- 

23. nitege Kan=soladu mo- 

24. levalan— Mi nadapida - . . 

25. toyam^ mel=5 ene bageguxh ' . . 

26. nodire soladu chittarii ' 

27. Pardmgand-piitrakand il [3 If *] • - - ' 

28. nodire para-vadhuge ' . . 

29. manam kudadii sul=su- 

30. etti na[<jaj pida 

31. tol= und= adida-mole ba- 

32. ru]t== olag^ ild— adida chittaili 

33. Pardmgand’putrakana || [4 || *“'] 

34. Svasti [1^] ubbi Ka[me] settiya 

35. tammam Tuyyala Chand- 

36. yyaih prasastiyarii® bare[yisi]- 

37. dam [1"^] baredane Chi[rama]yyam [ || *] ’ . ' 

^ Read Prithvi. ^ Read tdyim. 

^ Read Nallara. ^ Another IsTi which was by mistake engraved has been erased 

® Read Varskam. Read Prasasityam. 



Translation. 


Lines 1 — 10. 

Hail supreme master; supreme lord ; favourite of Fortune and Earth; 
great emperor; the maddener of good men (nallara-marula) ; a marvel in 
truth ; he who is beautiful on account of (his) hrmness of character; he who 
takes pleasure at the sight of enemies ; wrestler with rutting elephants (mada- 
gaja'raalla^) ; son of other women ; son among powerful warriors (ga,nda- 
marthanda^) ; Akalavarsha ; Nripatunga; poet (Kabbegam^) ; the glorious 
Kannaradeva, 

Verse 1 , — .women the eye of ‘the son of other women’ 

(Parahganaputraka) seeing, does not see; (hi.s) mouth does not speak and (his) 
mind does not run. 

Verse 2 , — He ‘ a marvel in (riding) elephants ’ (Anevedehgarh) rooted out 
the Choia that had uprooted the Pan'dya, killed his enemies in the Bharata 
(war) and had cleverly enough shared with Indra one-half of his throned 

Verse 3. — The mind not yielding, the eye does not yield to (the attrac- 
tions of) other women. But see the mind of Parahganaputra thinks (every 
woman .other than his wife) to be more than (his) mother who has suckled 
(him) and brought (him) up. His mind is in no case attracted (to her). 

Verse 4 , — Look!. The mind of Paranganaputra does not wish to unite 
with other women (whom like unto his mother) he considered to have re- 
peatedly taken him (in their arms) brought (him) up, suckled and played 
with him. 

Lines 34-37. 

Hail I Tuy 3 ‘ala Chandayya, younger brother of Ubbi Karaesetti, caused 
this eulogy (prasasti) to be written (and) Chimmay 5 ^a wrote it. 

^ Another variant of this binida is Vanagaja-malla. 

2 Kirti-martanda is another biriida of the same king. The Kaveripakkam inscription (No. 
382 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1905) of Kajakesarivarman registers an endowment 
in favour of Kirti-martanda and the Kala-priya temples, built perhaps by the RaShtrakuta king, 
Krishna III, who in his Karhad inscription {Ef. Ind,, Vol. IV, p. 281) was encamped at Melpati 
(Melpadi near Tiruvallam in the North Arcot Dist.) for ‘ establishing bis followers in the 
southern provinces * and ‘ constructing temples to Ka|apriya, Ganda-martanda, Krishnesvara 
and others {Annual Report on Epigraphy^ Southern Circle, for 1906, p. 52.) 

^ It is interesting to note that the same hintda is given to Krishnaraja of the Rashtrakuta 
family in an inscription of the Ratta chief Kartavirya IV at Nesarigi in the Sampagam taluk of the 
Helgaum District. Dr. Fleet who edited this record (/. {Bom,) R,A,S.. Vol. X, p. 240 ff.) read it 
correctly as Kabbegam. But subsequently in editing the Atkur inscription where the same biruda 
is used he changed Kabbegam into Kachchegam and gave it a far-fetched meaning. It is true we 
have not got enough evidence, literary or epigraphical, to justify the biruda Kabbegam given to 
Krishna III. But it is an established fact that the RaShtrakutas of Maikhed were great patrons 
of Kannada literature ; and Amoghavarsba I of this dynasty wrote Kamraja-marga in Kannada. 
It is Krishna III who bestowed the biruda of Kavichakravarti on Ponna. 

^ Probably this is a reference to the Pandya who overcame the army of the lord of the Kurus 
and conquered Vijaya. {Mad. Eip. Report iot 1907, p. 49. See Ep. Ijid.^ Vol. XVI.) The 
engraving of the Pandya crest on the top of the mount Meru and sharing with Indra one-half 
of bis throne and his garland are also mentioned in the Sinnamannur plates and this is often referred 
to in later Pandya inscriptions of the thirteenth century A.D. {Mad, Ep, Report for 1908, p..64.) 



AUSTRIC AND DRAVlDlAN. 

By L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, Esq., M.A., B.L. 
{Continued from Vol, XX, No. 2.) 


So far, our observations have been directly concerned with correspondences 
existing mainl}^ between the central Dravidian dialects and Austria. In the 
next portion, dealing with vocabulary, we shall take a wider view and try to 
visualize the possibility of the existence of traces, in the vocabularies of Austria 
and Dravidian, of a certain degree of influence that might have come into 
operation in a pre-historic past or in a period about which history is dumb. 
It goes without saying that we are treading on very delicate ground here, and 
tentative suggestions alone are possible. Word-correspondences may be 
purely fortuitous and unless the etymologies of the corresponding forms are 
fully discussed on the one side and on the other, no conclusions will be 
justified. In the study of Austria etymologies,^ not only have the Indian 
Austria forms to be considered but their affinities with the forms of other 
Austro-Asiatic forms on the one hand, and the Aiistronesian forms on the 
other, will have to be envisaged. Even if we should succeed in construct- 
ing hypothetical Austria proto-forms, we shall have, on account of our limited 
knowledge of the historical development of these languages, to be on our 
guard against dogmatizing on the question as to which of these language- 
systems is the lender and which the borrower ; for we cannot overlook 
the possibility of Dravidian and Austria having remained in contact for 
centuries in a remote past ; and what might appear to us to-day, by virtue of 
antiquity and common occurrence in numerous dialects, to be Proto-Dravi- 
dian or Proto-Austric, may after all be borrowings.^ 


1 If there had been any considerable mutual influence between Austria and Dravidian, We 
should expect to find its traces more in the region of vocabulary than in phonology or grammar, 
having regard to the fact that borrowings of words prove the contact of languages, while changes 
in grammar and phonology would arise only from the mingling of the populations speaking the 
two languages. 

The fact that Kurukh shows close resemblances in phonology and grammar might point to 
the mingling of the Kurukhs (Oraons) and the Kolarians. Anthropological evidence seems to 
attest this fact in a remarkable degree. [Vide L.S., Vol. IV.) 

Observe, for instance, the difficulty of deciding whether Dravidian ur or Austria kura is 
the original, even granting that there is a relationship between the two words. 



No attempt is made in what follows to work out these possibilities. 
A few avenues of inquiry are suggested and a list of word-correspondences 
is given in the hope that Dravidologists may be induced to envisage new 
perspectives ” which may prove fruitful, 

(e) Vocabulary, 

(i) The initial hn-1), n- of a number of words in Dravidiaii which 
have alternative forms with more or less the same meanings but w'ithout 
these initial sounds, could be traced^, so far as our materials would 
warrant, to the characteristic Dravidian process of the incorporation 
of the on-glides : front y and dorsal v, before the initial palatal and dorsal 
vowels of words. 

Apart from these, there are a number of words in Dravidian possessing 
the initial sounds h- and t- that appear to have an intrusive origin when 
we compare words possessing these initial sounds with those in which they are 
absent. In the present state of our knowledge of proto-Dravidiaii forms, it is 
difficult in all cases to determine whether the originals in these instances had 
initial vowels or consonants ; but the fact that many of these words with initial 
vowels are common to all Dravidian dialects, strengthened by the additional 
consideration that the initial v-, b-, and n- of a number of w’ords cannot 
but be of a secondary origin, leads us to adumbrate the possibility of a large 
number of instances of words with initial h- and t- also^ having had a 
similar secondary origin. 

If the originals are those possessing initial vowels, whence could the 
initial p-, h- and t- have arisen ? Is it possible that these intrusive particles 
are only the attenuations of genuine Dravidian words ? The exact shades or 
nuances of meanings which mark off the forms with these sounds from those 
that do not have them, cannot be definitely ascertained ; and nothing there- 
fore can be said as to whether they are the vestiges of indurated affix-words. 

Anyway, the remarkable fact that these sounds are intrusive, correlates 
them to the Austria prefixes p-, h-, P. Pater Schmidt is of opinion that the 
affixes of Austric (prefixes, infixes and suffixes) may have been the softened 
vestiges of ancient forms. It is possible therefore that in origin and in func- 
tion the affixes of Dravidian and those of Austric may have been alike. But 
our probabilixing must stop here. Whether there was indeed any relationship 
between these and, if so, which could be said to be originals, are problems 
requiring further study. 

The following groups of Dravidian words irresistibly raise the problem 
of prefixation in this family : — 


^ Vide my Notes on Drctvidian. {Indian Historical Quarterly, September 19^8 and March 
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...Dravidian (Tamil) forms with k-. 

Dravidian (Tamil) forms with more or 

less the same meanings without initial ^ 

Eolai (to shake) 

olai 

Karai (to cry) 

erai 

Kali (to remove) 

ali 

Karugai (kind of grass) 

artigai 

Kal (to become deep) . 

dlu 

Kivu (to tear) 


.etc., etc. 

Dravidian forms with initial p-. 

Dravidian forms without initial p' 

Pa gam (love, wisdom) 

agam 

Pakai (to become dim, to shake) 

asai 

Patiju (that which moves easily— 

ayai, asai 

cotton, etc.) 

Pinai (to be entangled) 

inai (to be mixed) 

Parivu (love) • 

am (nearness) 

Puralu (to become attached, to turn 

' urulu 

all around) 

Punu (to take on), puttu (to fix) 

cf. ul (inside) 

Pundi (town, village,) etc. 


Podi (to break off into small pieces) 

odi 

Pomnda (to become one) 

or 

Poli (to overflow, etc.) 

oli (to become removed ; to 


pour off, etc.) 


Dravi'dian forms with initial t-, Dravidian forms without initial 

Ta^m (to stroke), (contact) ad 

Tayangii{to move off) aya% aMi 

Tam (to give), TeL Hbu % 

Tari (to cut) ar 

Tarai (to fix) arai 

Tal (to become deep) dl 

Tulai (opening) c/. vul 

Prefixes are a common device in Austria word-formation. Pater Schmidt 
points out the existence among others of the following prefixes of Austria : — 

lea- denoting more or less the idea of group-connection ; 

1 The forms without the initial consonants cannot be glibly explained as being those in 
which initial consonants have been lost. The large number of cognate forms with initial vowels, 
occurring in all dialects, precludes any^such generalization on this point. 
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fa- signifying a causative idea in some dialects as a prefix and the idea 
of grouping together ” as a suffix in an earlier stage of Austria as shown by 
the common signification of the final -p (Auslaut) of many words ; 

ta-f da-^ similarly induce certain common meanings. 

The problem now is quite clear. Is there any relationship between these 
affixes (prefixes, infixes and suffixes) of Austric and the initial intrusives p-, 
and of Dravidian shown above? The materials available at present- 
unfortunately do not warrant any solution for this problem. If there had 
been any influence at all, it should have existed at a very early stage of Dra vi- 
dian ; for, the principle of prefixation is entirely foreign to modern Dravidian. 

(ii) Word 'Correspondences.^ — The instances given below are, on the one 
side and the other, sufficiently common and widespread to be considered, at 
the first instance, as permanently assimilated in both families. * No attempt is 
made here to discuss the etymologies or the question of the lender or borrower. 
It is possible that the resemblances in some cases may prove to be 
fortuitous as a result of further inquiry. The Austric list is compiled from the 
sources: Pater Schmidt’s Die Mon-Khmer Volher, Grundzuege der Phomiih der 
Mon-Khmer Bprache% Grundzuege der Phonetik der Khasi-Spraehe, Rev. P. O. 
Bodding’s Materials for a Santali Grammar, Prof. Sten Konow’s volume on 
Munda languages in LSI, Campbell’s Santali-English Dictionary, Maspero’s 
Grammaire Khmere and Brandstetter’s Indonesian monographs. 

(1) Dravidian ir (two): Khassi dr ; Khm. bir ; Sant. bar. 

(2) Tamil-Kannada. — Tel. eccam (excrement) : San’t. aik; Khm. dc; Mon. 
ik; Nicobarese aik. 

(3) South Dravidian kawu (to bite off with the mouth or teeth) ; Nic. 
koap, Khm. hiep , etc. 

(4) Dravidian ndkku, Idkku (tongue) : Mon. Idk, etc. 

(5) Dravidian ari, arisi, vari, etc. (rice, paddy) : Nic. arde, aros ; Sant. 
horo ; Mon. 5ro ; Khm. sreiv. 

(6) Dravidian kalam, kallu, etc. ( base kal) : Nicob. kolddiana (to steal) ; 

Mon. klat^; Khm. luoc, etc. - ~ 

In the word-lists given below, the Dravidian words are mostly those having cognates in 
more than one dialect ; those found, so far as we know, only in single dialects are described as such. 
So far as the Austric forms are concerned, full forms {i.e., those having infixes and prefixes) 
as well as the bases (in some instances) are given. As the purpose of these lists is only to point 
out the correspondences in form and meaning, and not to indicate when or under what conditions 
or in which direction the borrowings took place, if it all, no attempt to detach the Dravidian 
or the Austric roots has been made. 

2 Let us observe here once again that the fact that the Austric radicals do not show direct 
resemblance to the Dravidian forms, does not stand in the way of the possibility of Aiistrio having 
loaned out the prefixed or infixed forms to Dravidian ; conversely, an early borrowing by Austric 
may, after assimilation of the word info the language, assume developed forms with prefixes and 
infixes also, 
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(7) Dravidian Tcutsu^ kutu^ ukkaru^ okk (to sit) : Nicob. koi ; Khm. 
an-guy ; Bahnar kuy (to sit). 

(8) Dravidian (hand) : Brahui (hand); Melanesian Aai ^ (hand)'; 
Khassi tai (hand) ; Mon. tai; Bahnar ti, etc. 

(9) South Dravidian male (rain) : Nicob. amih; Stieng mi (rain). 

(10) South Dravidian mli (eye) : Kui meh (to see) : Mon. '^mt (eye) ; Khasi 
khy-mat. 

(11) Dravidian vilafigu (to shine), pala-fala (shiny) : Bah. pla ; Khm. pl6 
(flame). 

(12) Dravidian kaU (to mix): Nicob. kaloawa (to mix); p4ai 

Stieng la% etc. 

(13) South Dravidian kaluttu {neck) : Mon, kalon (neck); Bahnar haldn 
(head); Nicob. oniowa (neck). 

(14) Dravidian kul (to be cool), hulam' (tank), kuli (to bathe): Nicob. 
Icolac (to bathe). 

(15) Dravidian val (to be round) : Khm. k-r-wal (ring) ; Nicob. ka-wila 
(round) ; Stieng vil (circle). 

(16) Dravidian slid (to burn): Khmer chur (to catch fire) ; Stieng 56V 
(to burn well). 

' (17) Dravidian dki (leaf) : Santali ak (branch) ; Stieng ak, 

(18) Dravidian dn^ nan, mn (I) : Sant, in ; Khm. an ; Bahnar in ; Mon. ai (I). 

(19) Dravidian erai (to strew) : Sant, er; Khasi itiyn-er ; Khm. ; Bah. 
hi-ar [to disperse, etc.y 

(20) South Dravidian kavm (to bite) : Sant, hap, cakap ; Stieng kap ; 
Khm. kdp. 

(21) Dravidian kaUu (tie) : Sant, gat (knot) ; Khm. gat (to tie on). 

(22) South Dravidian mudi (to end) : Sant, mucat (to end). 

(23) Dravidian kd, id, cd (to die) ; Mon khyilt ; Stieng cot ; B^hn, kocat 
(to cease, die, etc.) 

(24) Dravidian odai ; Br. koting (to break) : Sant, oiec, kotee (to break) ; 
Khm. tec (break) ; Bahn. ko-teh (to break), etc. 

(25) Dravidian tai (to stitch): Sant. te7i (to weave); Mon. ifm; Khm. 
pan-tan ; Kha tain, etc. 

' (26) Dravidian nil (to stand), niruttu (to mkke stand) : Sant, nit (to fix). 
(27) Dravidian pongu (to rise) : Sant, pok-poh (to swell) ; Mon. etc. 
,(28) Dravidian (to fly) : Sant. j}ar_ (to spread) ; Bah. .;par (tofly), etc. 

1 In the consti'uction of the Austric root-forms, Pater Schmidt takes all the Austnc words into 
consideration, while Brandstetter limits himself to his special sphere, Austronesian ; the latter 
scholar, for instance, describes ICam. as the IVurzel for Malayo-Polynesian hand, while 
Schmidt postulates ii, 

. ) It may be noted that Brandstetter is a little dubious about SchmidCs Uieories (pages 18 an^ 
bi'Wdrseltmd Wort in den IN-sfrachen), ' ^ ' 
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(29) Dravidian vidai (to sow), virai (seed) : Sant, bit (to plant), lew-hit, 
re-bet, etc. ; Bahnar bet (to pierce through). 

(30) Dravidian OT4/, (mouth): Sant. 6a (mouth) ; Bah. 6dr (mouth); 
Austronesian baba, vava,, etc. 

(31) Tamil-Mal . musuru (kind. of ants) : Sant. mu>c ; Khm. sra-moe Bahn* 
h^moe. 

(32) Dravidian (nose) : Sant. mt7; Mon. mu; Balm, muh^ etc. 

(33) Dravidian er-ai (to produce noise) : Sant, ru; Mon, ham-mu; Kh. 
ro ; St. row, etc. 

(34) Dravidian % Iga, icca^ 1ml (fly) : Austvo-ks, yue,ue, w, ru-ai, ml, etc. 

(35) South Dravidian imi (to sprinkle) : Sant, arec ; Khm, s-roe. 

(36) Dravidian mUu, mttu, var, etc. (to be dried): Sant, ha-vet (dry) 
Khm. s-wit (dry), etc. 

(37) Dravidian kal, hi, cel (to go) : Sant, sen; Bahn. sen. 

(38) Dravidian Hr (to tear) : Austronesian Hr (tear, strip, piece) ; ' Sant. 
her (to tear) ; Khm. hier, etc. 

(39) South Dravidian tingal (snn) : Sant, sin (sun) ; Kh. sni ; Mon tnai ; 
Khm. tnai ; Austronesian sina (sunlight), etc. 

(40) South Dravidian angi, tangai (younger sister) : Austronesian 
aghi (younger brother, sister). 

(41) Dravidian palir, pila (to split, halve): Khm. peh ; Kha. pia , 

Austronesian peh, etc. ; ■ 

(42) Tamil-Mal. panai (Borassus tree from which the malleable wood 
for making bows and arrows are made) : Austronesian panah (bow), panu, 
panu (to shoot with the bow), fana, pana (to shoot) ; Austro- As. pnoh, ponah, 
proh, etc. 

(43) Dravidian mUai (beard), rmsir, maijir (hair): Austrones. hu-mis. 
gu-mi, etc. ; Austro-As. hwi-mis (beard), 

(43a) Dravidian hir-ulu sur^uttu (to be rolled) : Austrones. hemt, ko-hom, 
horu, etc. ; Austro-As. ruot^ hrut, etc. 

(44) Tamil-Mal. tarai, tadai (to fix), tallu (to strike): Sant, dal (to strike) ; 
Austrones. tady, tali, dalin^ etc. 

(45) Dravidian ml (to sell) : Austronesian heli, well, etc. 

(46) Tamil itiru, turn (to drop as water): Austrones. tu-turu (to drop ak 
water) ; tir (to drop), p-ris (to drop as rain). 

(47) Dravidian tulai (to cast off), tallu (to push away) : Austrones. tulah, 
tolah {''Zmixckstossen'\ “verwerfen”) ; Khm. ^a/c; Sunt, ha-ldk ; (ruined). 

(48) Dravidian peruhu, pesha (to pick, to choose): Austrones. 

pili, He, iri, ('‘auswahlcn’', ‘‘anslesen”) ; Stieng pM (‘‘sammeln Friichte 
vom Baum^') ; Mon. luh (‘‘loslosen”). 
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(49) South Dravidian mannu (to remain), mannu (that which remains, 

earth, soil), Central Dravidian auxiliary m&n, mand (to exist, to be, to 

remain) : Austro- As. mm (to be) found in Santali, Mundari, Khasi, etc. 

(50) Dravidian adak (to press in) : Sant, adok (to conceal behind). 

(51) Dravidian odai (to beat, to press) : Sant, ota (to press), 

(52) South Dravidian foi (lie) : Sant. Mund. 'poi (penalty). 

(53) Dravidian (to be immersed) : Indian hxxstnc umuh (to bathe). 

(•54) Dravidian (to speak) : Indian Austric ror. 

(55) Dravidian kida (to lie down) : Sant, gitie (to lie down). 

(56) Dravidian pedi, bodi, etc. (fear) : Sant. (fear). 

(57) Dravidian todukku (to tie) : Sant. toL 

(58) Dravidian (to go down): Sant. drgo. 

(59) Tamil suffix — kal (if) : Indian Austric khan (if). 

(60) Dravidian kal (stone); Kurukh khel (rice-field): Ind. Aus. khet 

(rice -field). • . 

(61) Dravidian ut (country, house, village); By, wd (bouse); Kurukh 
ur-bas (master, lord) : Austric kura (town, village), orak (house). 

(62) Dravidian uri (to flay) : Sant. %i>r (to flay). 

(63) South Dravidian tai (to stitch) : Kh. ihain (to weave) ; Mon. tan (to 
stitch) ; Khmet pan-tdn (to stitch). 

(64) Dravidian kayai, kasai^ etc. (to be bitter) : Kh. ksan ; Khmer hdn ; 
Bahn. hail] Stieng hart. 

■ (65) Dravidian cb, i, in dvi (steam) , i-yai! (shine), (sun): Kh. in 

(to burn) ; Mon oin (to be Well cooked), etc. 

(66) Dravidian kugu (to shout) : Mon. kok (to call) ; Khin. khuk (to call 
aloud). 

(67) Dravidian gdli^ kdttru (wind) : Khm, kjal; Bahn. khial] St. cal (wind)- 

(68) Dravidian an, in, en (to speak) : Kh, on; Bahn. an (to speak, to 

communicate news to). . « 

(69) Tam, -Mai. sd-ppddu (meal) : Kh. sa (to eat) ; Mon. ca; Bahn. sa, etc. 

(70) BY?iv\d{Yin.kond{i,kundlru,kundn,kunnu{h\\\)',B^hn:kdn, gdnyo/n-kon 
(hill, mountain). 

(71) Dravidian palam (fruit) : Kh. hhlek ; ; St. phi ; phe 

(fruit). , . : 

(72) Dravidian pondu (to rise, to swell) ■: ‘Austrbnesian huntis (with spon- 
taneous nasal before -t, and with ’the urbegriff gesehwoUen according to 
Brandstetter)- ’ ; . 

. (73). -Dravidian sutidu (to show), sandi-viral (finger) : Austrones. tu(n)du 
(^oshow), (‘‘.Zeigefinger”). 



STUDIES IN BIRD-^MYTHS, No. XXIX— ON A 
LUSHAI-KUKI i^TIOLOGICAL MYTH 
ABOUT THE GREAT HORN-BILL. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


The Horn-bills are a remarkable family of the bird- tribe, and are so named 
because of their prodigiously thick and long beaks. These birds are found in 
Assam, the submontane tracts of the Himalayas, tlie Tarai and various other 
parts of Northern India. One species, the Malabar Pied Horn-bill {Hydrocissa 
coronata, Bodd.) is found in the forest of Wynaad in Southern India. The 
most remarkable peculiarity of these birds is their voracious appetite, and 
they can eat with the greatest gusto, all kinds of food, animal and vegetable, 
including lizards, snakes, tortoises, birds and their eggs, fish, spiders, 
scorpions, insects, honeycomb and a variety of fruits and roots. In order 
that no disastrous consequences might arise from the satisfaction of such a 
fearful appetite, Nature has endowed them with the power of throwing up, 
free of all encumbrances, a portion of the lining membrane of their stomach, 
whenever necessary. This perhaps removes all possibility of ailment and 
consequent death. 

Another noteworthy habit of these Pigs of the Bird Class ” is the 
remarkable facility with which they can field bunches of grapes and slices of 
bananas which might be thrown at them. A writer, who has carefully 
observed the habits of these birds which are kept in confinement in the Eastern 
Aviary of the London Zoological Gardens, says : . They (the horn-bills) 

are, in fact, the most wonderful hands at fielding the grapes and slices of 
banana pitched at them by their keeper that it would be possible only to 
imagine. The performance once seen, is likely to be remembered, and the 
only animal I ever saw do neater fielding was an old female sea-lion in the 
Brighton Aquarium, which would catch pieces of fish hurled from some yards 
away, at the rate of about ten a minute. There are Rhinoceros-horn-bills 
and Ground-horn-bills, and one kind is as greedy as the other.”i 

The largest member of the Horn-bill family is the Great Horn-bill 
{Dichoceros cavatus, Shaw). It is found in the hill tracts of Assam and the 
Tarai as far as Garhwal. It is occasionally found in Darjeeling. Specimens 


^ Viiie " A Walk Through the Zoological Gardens ”, By F. G. Aflalo, London ; Sands & Co., 
1900, pp. 143—144. 

6 ? 
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of this bird from this last-mentioned localit}^ as also from the Garhwal Tarai 
are preserved in the Lucknow Provincial Museumd 

Another name of this bird is Dichoceros hicornis. To the Nepalese, it is 
known as the Homrai ; while the Assamese call it Hivang, It is commonly 
found in Assam, Cachar, Tipperah and the countries between Assam and 
Burma. 

Like the other large Indian and Burmese horn-bills, this is a forest- 
loving bird and generally frequents lofty trees. 

It appears never to come down to the ground. Wherever it is found, it • 
makes its presence known by the great noise produced by its wings in flying 
— a sound that may be often heard a mile away. Its flight is an alternation 
of a series of flappings of the wings and of sailing along with the wings 
motionless. But the flapping predominates and the flight is less undulating 
than in many horn-bills. Sometimes, this bird is found in pairs, more often 
in flocks of from five to twenty or more.’^ 

‘'Its food consists mainly of fruit ; but insects and lizards are also eaten, 
as Tickell has .shown. The fruit or other food, as with many other horn -bills, 
is tossed in the air and allowed to fall into the bird’s throat. 

This bird is well-known to the Mongoloid tribes inhabiting the hill-tracts 
of Assam and Tipperah. They have observed the habit of the Great Horn-bills 
of flapping their outspread wings, which these people interpret to be a move- 
ment connected with these birds’ dancing. For instance, the Langrongs, 
who are the Kukis inhabiting the Tipperah hills and are identical with the 
Rangkhols, call this bird the Dhanesh bird and have recorded, in the following 
folk-song, their observation of the Great-Horn-bills’ peculiar habit of flapping 
their outspread wings : — 

" We shall all, being together, dance lihe the Dhanesh bird spreading {as it were) 
our wings, and heco'Hfie' weary. Our mind is mad with joy. Like the flag over 
the Mokama (a sacred building of the Mahomedans) our mind flutters and is 
rhad with joy,”^ 

But it is curious to note that there is current among the Lushai-kukis, 
an setiological myth which accounts for the evolution, apparently of the 
Great-Horn-bill {Dichoceros cavatus, Shaw). These people, who are a Mongoloid 
race inhabiting the hilltracts of^Assam, believe that the eclipse of the sun is 
caused by reason of the fact that a supernatural being named Awk devours 
the great luminary. They further state that on one occasion, this being 


Catalogue of ike Birds in t/ie Provincial Museum, Lucknow, Allahabad: North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh Government Press. 1890, p. 38. 

2 Vide Fauna of Trtdia Series— Birds, Vol. III. By W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., pp. 142 — 143. 
Vide Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. Ill, Part III, p. 207. 
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devoured the sun so completely that a great darkness overshadowed the 
whole world. They called this terrible event the Thimzing or the gathering 
of the darkness During this fearful time a general transformation took 
place and men were metamorphosed into beasts and birds. The Lushai-huki 
chiefs of those days were transformed into horn-bills {most probably the Great-Horn- 
hills) whose huge beaks represent the bamboo rods used by their human forms for stirring 
their rice with,^ 

This aetiological myth illustrates, in a striking manner, a trait of the 
savage mind which sees no difference between human beings and animals, 
which believes that animals can talk as well as men, and that men can readily 
transform themselves into beasts and birds, while the latter can easily change 
themselves into men. By inventing this aetiologicul myth, the Lushai-kukis, 
who are in a low plane of culture, have given expression to this trait of their 
savage mind. 


^ Vide The Lushai-kuki Clans ^ By Lt.-Colon?;] J, Shakespeare London ; Macmillan & Co., 
J912, p. 93. 



STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS, No. VII~ON A BENGALI 
MYTH ABOUT THE BETEL-CREEPER. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


The betel-creeper {Piper betle^ Lim.), which belongs to the Order PiperacecBf 
is a perennial dioecious creeper, probably a native of Java. It is cultivated 
for its leaves in the hotter and damper regions of India and Ceylon. There 
are three varieties of the betel-creeper, namely, (1) Bdngla or country; (2) 
Khas known as SdncMPdn ; and (3) Karpur Kdt (or sweet betel). The cultiva- 
tion of the last named variety is very limited. It has a very fine flavour and 
an odour like that of camphor. 

The pan or betel-leaf acts as a gentle stimulant and exhilarant. Accord- 
ing to the Hindu medical work entitled Susruta, it is aromatic, carminative, 
stimulant and astringent. The stalk of the betel-leaf, smeared with oil, is 
introduced into the rectum, in the constipation and tympanitis of children, 
with the object of inducing the bowels to act. The leaves are applied to the 
temples in headache for relieving pain, to painful and swollen glands for 
promoting absorption and to the mammary glands for the purpose of checking 
the secretion of milk. The warm juice of the betel-leaves is used as a 
febrifuge. 

The chewing of the betel-leaves^does promote health in the damp and 
miasmatic climate of this country. The juice of the leaves is dropped into 
the eyes in the painful affection of those organs. 

It will appear from what has been stated above that the vernacular 
name of the betel-creeper is Pan which is believed to be a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word “ Prana or “life”. In some parts of Bengal, the under- 
mentioned myth is narrated to account for the origin of the name Pdn of the 
betel-creeper. 

Once upon a time, a prince went out on a hunting excursion. While 
leaving the palace he came across an aged ascetic who, with outstretched 
hands, requested him to supply him with a drink of water, as he was very 
thirsty. But the prince was in such a hurry that he did not pay any heed to 
the ascetic’s request but, on the contrary, went away riding full-tilt. Being 
angry at the prince’s heartless conduct, the ascetic pronounced upon him the 
curse that the latter would be lured away by the^'game that he would chase, 
and that, whenever he would touch water, it would dry up. 

After going to the forest, the prince gave chase to a deer which ran into 
the inmost recesses of the jungle. He searched for it in vain and ultimately 
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gave it up for lost. In the course of a fruitless chase in the hot sun, he had 
become so thirsty that, being unable to ride any longer, he lay down under a 
tree. After resting for some time, he rose and proceeded in search of water. 
He came across a tank and, as soon as he bent down to drink water therefrom, 
the waters of the tank dried up. Then he went on and on and came to a 
river and as soon as he rode with his horse into the water, the river dried up. 
After crossing it, he arrived at a city called Kanakpur. As soon as the Raja 
of this city heard of the prince’s arrival in his city, he accorded him a right 
royal reception. While the Raja and his Rani were entertaining the prince 
at dinner, a glass of water which was held out to him to drink out of, soon 
became devoid of water. His thirst being unallayed, the prince’s pangs 
became intolerable. Thereupon the Raja had it proclaimed by beat of 
drum that, whoever would be able to allay the prince’s thirst, he would 
reward him suitably. 

Hearing this proclamation, an aged ascetic came and, at the Raja’s 
invitation, soon cured the prince of his unquenchable thirst in the following 
way : — He took out of his tattered bag a torn creeper, and, plucking off some 
of its leaves, gave the same to the prince to chew. As soon as he chewed 
the leaves and sucked the juice thereof, his thirst was assuaged completely. 

As soon as the prince was cured of his unquenchable thirst, the Raja 
gave his daughter in marriage to him and conferred a very large dowry upon 
him. Thereafter the prince and his newly-wedded wife went back to his own 
city. He took with him the creeper which the ascetic had given him. He 
had this creeper cultivated in his kingdom and informed his subjects that its 
name was Pran” or as its juice had restored him to life while 

he was almost dead with thirst. But his subjects corrupted this name of 
Prdn'' into ''Pan'' under which name this creeper is known at the present 
day.* 

If we carefully analyse this myth, we will find that the undermen- 
tioned moral lessons have been inculcated by it : — > 

(1) That all acts of heartlessness must be rightly and properly punished. 

(2) That mercy should be shown to the wrong-doer after he has been 

properly punished. 

(3) That gratitude should be expressed by a person for all acts of 

benevolence done to him. 


=*= Vide The Bengali Magazine entitled : Sisu-SiU/ii for Mnglia liJj U.S. ( Jauuary--February 
1929 A.D.), pp. 366-371. 
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A Note on Ponmaligai-t-tunjina Deva. 

By Soma Sundara Desikar, Esq. 


In the last July number of this Journal, I identified Ponmaligai-t-tunjina Deva 
with Aditya Karikala II and relied on the inscriptions found at Tirupati as one of 
the reasons. That inscription says that Parantaka Devi Aminanar, daughter of 
Ceraman and wife of Poninaligai-t-tuhjina Devar, gave some jewels to the Lord at 
Tirupati in the sixteenth year of Rajaraja I, Now, I find another evidence to con- 
firm that theory. In an inscription at Tiruvidamarudur,^ Tanjore District, it is stated 
that Pirantakan Devi Ammanar, daughter of Ceraman and the wife of Ponmaligai- 
t-tunjina Devar purchased certain lands sold in public auction jn the sixteenth year 
of Rajaraja I.*^ I came across another inscription also which I cannot lay my 
hands on at present. From the Tiruvidamarudur inscription, it is clear that the 
wife of Ponmaligai-t-tunjina Deva lived up to the sixteenth year of Rajaraja I, that 
is to say, 985 + 16 or 1001 A.D, She was also a daughter of a Ceraman. If 
Ponmaligai-t-tunjina Deva was identified with Parantaka II, this Pirantaka Devi 
Amman should have committed Sati with her husband so far back as 965 A.D. in 
which year Parantaka II was succeeded by his son Aditya II, that is to say, some 
36 years back. One cannot resuscitate this Pirantakan Devi Ammanar after such 
a long time. Thus the statement that Pirantaka Devi Ammanar has to be taken as 
the name of the wife of Ponmaligai-t-tunjina Deva who is identified with Aditya 
Karikala II, is confirmed. .... 


Birthplace of Tiruvenkatanatha. 

By Soma Sundara Desikar, Esq. 


Tiruvenkatanatha R was a minister of the Naik Kings of Madura. He was 
sent as viceroy to Tinnevelly in or about 1683 A.D. during the reign of Ranga- 
Krishna Muthu Virappa Naicker and was there for along period. He was a patron 
of Tamil and is said to be tlie author of the Tamil version oiPrabodha Chandrodaya 

^ SJJ., V. No. 723 ; Ins. No. 159 of 1895. 

2 Gu/ToTu (^ss^rPudbr 

wifS(§ujfr€m(S ^ (y:)&s,n‘ Q^om 

^LDfTQJ&S)rr(LjU) G^fT STT SUrTfflsiSO CpUfF GoUoCSIjpj (pfb<3'n^{D ^LDGmUj^ QufTok 

G^cuit Q^oSiufTij (?a=iTU).T,6g),T iP^oTninr (Jlfjfr/tgfaotr ( pgT6i9ua)U),@),T 
Gsrr^(p6uiSiB<9fL.n[), 


ibid. 
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Called in Tamil Mai7iaua Vllakkam, Tradition has it that Tiruvarur Vaiclya- 
natha Desikar was his tutor in Tamil. His place of birth is said to be Mathai. 
Some identify this Mathai with Tiruvamattur, a village near Villupuram in the 
South Arcot District. No direct evidence is adduced for this statement. Recently 
a writer has located this Mathai as Tiruvamatfir/ because the twin poets — blind 
and lame — have shortened Amathur into Mathai in Tiruviwmtur Kala?nbagam? 
On the other hand the work Prabodha Chandrodayam of the viceroy gives clear 
proof that he was born on the banks of the Cauvery. In the introductory chapter 
of the work it is said in stanza 3 that this liberal chief was born at Mathai^ and the 
second stanza says that this town was a fortified one in Chdlaiuid watered by the 
Cauvery/ The introduction further traces his ancestor and also the post held by 
him at that time. There is a village called Mathai, south of the Cauvery which 
still goes under the name of Minthai and we have no reason to doubt this 
statement. Thus the birthplace of Tiruvenkatanatha, the viceroy, has to be 
located in Tanjore and not in the South Arcot District. 


# 


# 


^ /,0 R,S., II, p. 35. 

^ Q3=iTffluiT^ ainebriDirih^ih q9 emir ilj , 

^ LDGSiLgs,§ eoih^eui^ (?/B®Loi*6jnr 
^ QurrekssB Q^(r[kiae3^ 

so/resfl 6Ufr65)^tL|/s ^frem^Lq/E/ sfrajs^eusva a^ip^Lb 
[Jlosresfl a6Gr6Qr^Lb 

/DoOTetsf) f§£9-UJ 6ii6yr6ii/T CJ5^{r@)Ll 



REVIEWS. 


Mysore Archaeological Report, 1928. 


We desire to congratulate Dr, M. H. Krishna Iyengar on the Report of a year’s 
excellent work. Our thanks are clue to the Government for having provided funds 
for the preliminary work of excavation on the ancient and historic site of 
Chandravalli near Chitaldroog. Dr. Krishna Iyengar has already drawn the atten- 
tion of scholars to the most interesting and valuable finds, particularly^ coins 
belonging to the Satavahana and later dynasties. We trust the generosity of the 
Mysore Government will be further rewarded by discoveries of still greater 
importance, illuminating the history of this ancient period. In the course of 
his account, Dr. Krishna Iyengar has been able to confirm the Satavahana and 
the Chutu rule over Mysore on the basis of the Chandravalli finds and 
linguistic tests. In fourteen paragraphs, he says that from B.C. 250 to A.D. 550, 
Prakrit, the spoken language of the Satavahanas and their successors, the Chutus 
and the Kadamba?, was the Court language in the Karnata country and that 
during that period, a number of Prakrit words found their way to the vernacular 
of the country. Kannada became the official language under the Chalukyas in 
the sixth century A.D. ; and these explain the contribution of Prakrit and San- 
skrit for the growth of the Kannada language and literature. Of the noteworthy 
monuments discovered during the year may be mentioned two temples of exquisite 
Hoysala workmanship in the heart of a forest near Nadukalsi in the Sagar Taluk. 
They are described as first class monuments, and are said to be in a very good 
state of preservation, though built about 1218 by a Icings of Kodanad and Kundanad. 
A number of monuments have been brought under the Act for the preservation of 
monuments. Two matters connected with the Sringei‘i Mutt deserve attention. Of 
these the “ Sringeri Mutt and its Gurus ” is a very readable account taken from a 
biographical work of the eighteenth century to which we hope to advert separately 
in another paper. The other relates to the outbreak of a war between the Keladi 
and Kalasa chiefs in the course of which the latter looted the Mutt (see pages 
18-19). The photographs are excellent, the Report is got up much better than 
in the previous years and the appendix containing the list of inscriptions published 
in the Report arranged according to dynasties and dates, is very useful to the 
student of archmology. Yet it may be permissible to suggest that below each 
inscription the giving of date and dynasty will make reference work more easy to 
students of research. Further, the dates of the inscriptions may be correctly 
worked out and given in tabular form separately. 


S. S. 
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Beginnings of Vijayanagara History. 


{Ananda Press^ Anand.) 

Father Heras, Professor of Indian History in St. Xavier^s College, Bombay, is 
also director of the Indian Historical Research Institute. No. 4 in the Studies in 
Indian History of that Institute is the work under review, being the substance of 
two extension lectures delivered at the University of Mysore during the Dasara 
season in 1928. The author who is a keen student of Vijayanagara history is 
noted for his deep scholarship and prodigious industry which are also to be 
found on every page of this work. The part played, according to tradition, by 
Vidyaranya in the foundation of the Vijayanagara empire does not commend itself 
to Father Heras. He is of opinion that the Vidyaranya tradition was got up by 
the ascetic Gurus of the Sringeri Mutt during the period of the second dynasty in 
Vijayanagara. Hence he concludes that the inscriptions referring to this incident 
are forgeries for which Rainachandra Bharati Swami and others must be held res- 
ponsible. To this we emphatically enter our protest. 

'The rest of the work is concerned with the part played by Sangama and his 
successors in the defence of the Hoysala Empire and the relationship between the 
Hoysalas and the sons of Sangama politically and otherwise. Inasmuch as it is 
seriously contended by others that the Hoysalas had nothing to do with the 
foundation of the Vijayanagara empire and since the whole subject of the Hindu 
effort in stemming the tide of Muhammadan aggression in the South about this 
time as well as the part played by Vidyaranya therein forms part of a paper to be 
read before the Mythic Society very soon, we refrain from further comment here. 

S. S. 


The Origin of the Buddha Image. 

Dr. a, K. Coomaraswamy. 


Dr. a. K. Coomaraswamy is a recognised authority on Indian art. In this 
thesis he opposes the common views of the Anglo-Indian historians that 
image worship in India was first initiated by the Gandhara School, and then it 
spread all over India by the natural process of imitation. The learned author 
traces the early history of iconic worship in India, long before the Hellenistic 
School lost its stage of popularity as revealed in Barhut and Sanchi stupas, as well 
as by the Parkham and Patna statues. Before the ascendancy of Buddhism, 
Yaksha and Ndga images were adored, and it was an easy and natural transition 
to transform the worship of the popular images into Jaina and Buddhist icons. 
While admitting the Gandhara influence only to a limited extent, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy has ably maintained that Mathura and Amaravati were pure 
products of indigenous talent, maintaining an organic and unbroken continuity 
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with their distant predecessors. The arguinent has been quite vigorous and 
convincing being amply seconded by plentiful illustrations. No student of 
Indian Art can afford failing to read such an interesting book. 

' ■ B. V. R. 


Annual Report of the South Indian Epigraphy, 1926-27. 


during ‘ the year under report further excavations were carried on at 
Nagarjunikonda, which resulted in plentiful yield of Buddhist remains such as 
Chaityas, Viharas, Stupas and twenty-two Inscriptions in Brahmi throwing addi- 
tional light on the hitherto obscure Ikshvaku dynasty which claims the Buddha 
as a member of their clan. 

From among the Chola Inscriptions, reference might be made to the 
existence of Samadhis, Temples or Pallippadais, built over the tombs of the 
departed ones, and the customs of offering worship to their portrait statues. 
Suryanarkoil in- the Tanjore District is unique in its possession of the only Sun 
Temple in Southern India where Siirya, Chhaya Devi and Usha are worshipped. 
The shrine owes its existence to Kulottunga who seems to have been influenced 
by the Gahadwad rulers of Kanouj who were sun-worshippers. 

Srivilliputtur in Ramnad District has yielded quite a good number of epi- 
graphs relating to the Pandyan rulers, which bring up their history as far as 1613 
A.D. Incidentally they make mention of trading corporations, Muslim and 
Hindu, flourishing in these parts. 

' The inscriptions of Tanjore Nayaks have revealed to us the name of their 
famous Brahman Pradhan, Govinda Dikshita, a native of Mysore by birth, who 
combined in himself rare administrative genius and deep erudition, as the author 
of HanvamsasdrUy a Kavya and Saugiia Sudhdnidhi, a work on music. 

It is sincerely regretted that this is the last report to be issued by Mr. G. 
Vencoba Rao who since died shortly after his retirement. 

B. V. R. 


Bas-Reliefs of Badami. 

{Memoirs of the Arckeeological Survey of India No. 25.) 

By R. D, Bannerji, Esq. 

The cave temples of India have been generally associated with Buddhist 
religion and mythology. Non-Buddhist cave temples have remained unknown 
except to a few. The public will, therefore, feel thankful for the beautiful volume, 
giving an exhaustive description of some of the finest specimens of Vaishnavite 
scplptures, in relief and round, belonging to the period of the latter half of the 
sixth century A.D. Cave No. I contains the relief figures of Nataraja, 
^rdhanariswara and Mahishasura-mardini. The rest of the caves are mainly 



devoted to the delineation of Vaislinavite mythology. Lively and majestic 
figures of Narasimha, Varaha, Trivikrama and Krishna are to be found — splendid 
examples of Indian skill in sculpture and carving. The volume is well illustrated, 
quite in keeping with the usual excellence of the Arclueological Reports of the 
Government of India. 

B. V. R. 


Annual Reports of the Archaeological Department of . 
H, E. H. The Nizam’s Dominions. 

Two VOLUMES FOR THE YEARS 1926 AND 1927. . 


THE report of the year 1925-26 is devoted to the description of the 'Moslehl 
buildings of Gulburga and Warangal, and the three-fold influences that were 
brought to bear on the composition or construction of those buildings. The 
earliest Moslem architects were naturally immigrants from Delhi and the Deccan 
buildings show traces of the Tughlak architecture. But this North Indian 
influence could not continue long under the Bahmani Sultans, rebels as they were 
against Delhi, who imported men directly from fl'iirkey who consequently repro- 
duced in the Deccan replicas of Byzantine churches or Roman basilicas. This 
stream of recruitment also dried up and later styles show the strong influence' of 
the Hindu craftsman “ who brought with him a free fancy and love of decoration ’’ 
as in the tombs of Firoz Shah (1397-1422) and in Afzal Khan's mosque. 

The famous caves of Ellora were in a parlous condition and received the 
necessary repairs and buttressing up. 

'I'he volume for the year 1926-27 contains an account of the Hindu temples of 
rarest beauty found in Piilalmari and Nagalpad in the Nalgonda District. They 
have been described in the report as “veritable gems of mediaeval Deccan 
architecture". The Someswar temple of Piilalmari is star-shaped in plan, with 
polislied pillars “ the delicacy and richness of whose carving beggars all, descrip- 
tion", It bears on it the inscription of Kakateya kings. The shikaras . of the 
temples of Alampiir display striking resemblance to Pattadakal and BluiVanesWar, 
while their inner plan and decoration recall the rock-cut cave temples of western 
India. Beautiful photographs of these architectural gems have also been* re- 
produced (Pl. V to XIII). 

The enlightened Government of H. E. H. the Nizam deserves to be congratu- 
lated for their laudable attempts to preserve for posterity the frescoes of Ajaijta, 
by having them colour-photographed and published by the Oxford University Press, 
though at a great cost. 
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The Inscriptions of Nagai. 

Hyderabad Archaeological Series No. 8. 


The readers of this Journal will be familiar with an article published in this 
Journal^ entitled “A Twelfth Century University in Mysore^’. Similar epigraphs 
of educational interest have been deciphered in Nagai, an ancient village near 
Wadi junction. They belong to the time of the later Chalukyas, Trailokyamalla 
(1042-68 A.D.), Tribhuvanamalla (1076-1126 A.D.), and Jagadekamalla (1131-49 
A.D,). These kings and their subordinates are revealed as great patrons of 
learning. They made generous provisions for boarding and clothing of several 
hundreds of students and their teachers as well as a well-equipped library, under 
several librarians^ attached to every institution. 

“ The residential system is not “ strange as the G. O. on the report would 
have it ; on the contrary, it was a common and essential feature of our Hindu 
system of education in which the pupils lived together with their masters, for 
better influence and better teaching. Hence agraliars were founded by Hindu 
rulers to afford board and lodging to the pupils and teachers, and temples were 
endowed but to serve as cloisters for study and discussion by those students. 

Altogether, the volume is quite interesting and valuable to students of 
ancient Hindu culture, R. 


Source Book of Maratha History, Vol. I. 

By R. B. Patwakuhan, Esq., and H. G. Rawdinson, Esq. 
Bombay Government Press. 


No study of history is said to be satisfactory unless it is based upon a 
knowledge of the original sources. Advocates of history claim on its behalf that 
it can also train its votaries in critical outlook and reasoned judgment, no less 
than science. What Stubbs, Gardiner and a host of others have accomplished 
in the field of British history is yet a far-off ideal for the history of India, 
though Rajwade, Parasnis, Sardesai and others have done yeoman work at least 
in the department of Maratha history. But the work of these Maratha 
historians lies embedded in bulky volumes in the Marathi language. 

Hence we sincerely welcome this handy collection of the sources of Maratha 
history in English covering the reign of Shivaji only. The names of the 
editors is a guarantee of good judgment and we are confident even critics of 
Rawlinson’s Shivaji will agree with this view. The first part contains extracts 
from Marathi bdkhdfs and the second part is devoted to Eui'opean eye-witnesses 
generally. One feels that the latter part had been more exhaustive than the 
earlier one wherein we wish that some more extracts had been given, especially 
those concerning the relation between Shivaji and Ram Das, and also extracts 
regarding the administrative arrangements of Shivaji. 
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Yet this book of documents is quite opportune and most welcome to 
suffering as we are from dearth of such books which will engender among 
pupils the habit of critical scholarship and a love for history. 


B, V. R. 


us, 

our 


Shivaji’s Escape from Agra. 

By Rao Saiieb G. K. alias Baba Saheb Deshpandk. 


No hero of recent years has stirred the pride and imagination of the Indian so 
much as Shivaji. The Maratha warrior has shown, as Prof. Sarkar observed, that 
India can produce not^only Jamedars and Chitnis (clerks) but also a chairapati. 
As such, the life-story of Shivaji will always offer ever-fresh facets of study for his 
countrymen. His life was a combination of romantic episodes and hair-breadth 
escapes; and his journey to Agra was the most venturesome of his exploits. Rao 
Saheb G. K, has chosen to narrate this thrilling episode. No doubt, the author 
has brought to his task great enthusiasm and industry as well as wide learning. 
The story is unravelled quite in a rousing vein. 

While welcoming such biographies of our national heroes, it is necessary to 
confess that the book leaves much to be desired. The volume has been unne- 
cessarily enlarged in bulk by needless repetitions, forewords, introduction and 
preface. The forty-six pages of extracts could as well have been placed in the 
second part of the book solely devoted to the “Sources of Maratha History^'. 
Sliivaji’s long letter to Jai Sing is given both in the text and in the appendix. 
The style could have been more terse and less homely. Besides the absence of a 
cultivated style, a few spelling errors also have crept in (pp. 115, 117). We are quite 
hopeful that in the subsequent edition the book will undergo the necessary revision 
and pruning. 

But the book is well got up, neatly printed and bound with numerous illustra- 
tions of the contemporaries of Shivaji Chatrapati Maharaj. 

B. V. R. 


Zorastrian Religion and Customs. 

By s. D. bharucha. 


We welcome with pleasure the third nnd enlarged edition of an autharitative 
book oil the teachings of Zarathustra. About the teaching of the Parsee Prophet 
we can only echo the statement of Tagore that His is a supremely ethical religion, 
unencumbered by superstitions of astrology or the incubus of Karma. Ahura 
Mazda pardons every sinner at the time of judgment. Its pragmatic value is 
emphasised and enforced by insistence on toil by everyone and a life of social 
service for all. 
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Eut it would be difficult to concede the claims of the author that , Mazdaism 
is older than the Vedas. The very height of moral tone maintained by Zoraster 
bespeaks a later stage of evolution. The reason for the mortal enmity betweeij 
the followers of Indra, a Deva and Mazda, an Ahura (ASura) also calls for further 
investigation. 

We conclude that Zarathustra has pre-eminent claim to be heard in this age 
of doubt and confusion, clash of communities and sects, 

B. V. R, 


The Outlines of the Vedanta, 

By Dr. M. SRINIVASA Rao, m.a., m.d., etc. 


It is gratifying to note that Dr. Srinivasa Rao, a distinguished medical man, 
has found time to continue his study of these abstruse subjects and placed the 
results of his work at the disposal of the public. 

■The book expounds the principles of Advaita philosophy according to Sri 
Sankaracharaya, based on his exquisite and soul-stirring Dakshinamoorty Stotra, 
The original Stotra is given in Sanskrit with an English translation, d'hen 
follows an able exposition of the basic ideas underlying every one of the Ten 
Slokas. The main thesis is further reinforced with parallel thoughts in western 
philosophy. We sincerely congratulate the Doctor on his achievement. 

We do not know whether it is, after all, necess-ary to say that the connotation 
of the term “Vedanta’* is the monism of Sankara, for, as observed by Sir R. G, 
Bhandarkar, the Upanishads and Brahma Sutras can be said with equal reason 
to support the schools of Visishtadwaita and Dwaita. 

' B. V. R. 


The Religion of Asoka. 

Bv Dr. B. M. BARUA, M.A., , KTC. 


THIS pamphlet controverts the views of Rev. Heras that .Asoka was a Hindu 
monarch. This idea is as old as the late H. H. Wilsonhs days; the author, how- 
ever, claims to support himself on the words of Asoka l)im.self. The inscriptions at 
Rummindei and Nigali-Sagar as well as the Rupnath Rock Edict could have been 
engraved only by a devout Buddhist. The Bhabru Edict is relied on as a clear 
confession of Asoka’s faith in the ‘Three Jewels of Buddhism’. 


B. V. R. 
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The Mysore Castes and Tribes, Vol. IL 

By the late Mu. H. V. NAnjundayya, m.a, m-.l. c.i.e., and 
Rag- Bahadur L. K. anantakrishna Iyer, b.a., l.t. 


An exhaustive account of the tribes and castes of Mysore has been a 'deside- 
ratum. Nearly a generation ago the late Mr. H. V. Nanjundayya essayed to meet 
this want and published a large number of pamphlets containing an account of 
various castes but had, to give up owing to the exigencies of his busy official life. 
Now the Mysore University has commissioned Rao Bahadur L. K. Ananta- 
krishna Iyer to edit the MSS left by Mr. Nanjundayya and also to undertake a 
complete ethnographic survey of the State ; and no better person could have been 
called upon to undertake the mission. 'Fhe Rao Bahadur is' well known to the 
readers of this Journal for his able and scholarly writings on South Indian tribes. 
The book under review has fully justified the choice. It describes all the castes 
and tribes coming only under the first two letters of the Alphabet, A and B, and 
yet has run to five hundred and sixty pages of matter. 

But, strange to say, the book before ns which is Vol. II, is published without 
the usual preface giving the plan and aim of the author. Nor are w'e enlightened 
as to what will be the contents of Vol. I which is yet to come. We are also 
constrained to note that the section dealing with the Madhvas is very cursory and 
somewdiat unfair to one of the three great Acharyas. No account of the list of 
the Madhva pontiffs is found, while the same is given for every conceivable 
sect under description, nor is any mention made of the scholar-saints, like 
Sri Vyasa Raya Muni Raghavendra Tirtha and Purandar Das, Kanaka Das, a few' 
among a host. We fail also often to trace authorities for extracts given in the 
book ; to wit, on pages 442, 450, 459 and pages S3, 398, 419. 

The space devoted to each subject generally more or less corresponds with 
the importance of the community or caste concerned in the general econojny of the 
state as W'ell as to the literature and facts available regarding the same. 

Barring these remarks, we sincerely congratulate the author as well as the 
authorities of the Mysore University for taking on hand a survey of the Mysore 
castes and tribes. We eagerly expect further studies in the same and kindred 
subjects. B. V. R. 

Karnataka Kavi Charite or Lives of Kannada Poets, Vol. III. 

By Rao Bahadur R. A. Narasimhachar, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Sri Lakshminarnsiinha Press, Bangalore. Price Rs. 4. 

The Mysore University Publication of this book by Mr, R. A. Narasimhachar 
deserves to be in the hands of every lover of the Kannada language and of every one 
who wants to know' something of the history of Kannada literature. The third volume 
is not merely an account of the authors belonging to the eighteenth and nineteent}] 
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centuries but contains an up-to-date introduction both in Kannada and in English 
on the Dravidian languages with particular reference to the language of the Mysore 
country. Details based on fresh material available have been given, and Mr. 
Narasimhachar has not neglected the bearing of the recent discoveries of an 
ancient civilisation in Harappa and Mohanjo-Daro. Besides, the criticisms 
offered on the earlier volumes in the series are fully dealt with by the author. Of 
these, we regret to say, one is of a somewhat personal nature regarding morality 
in authorship. In fairness to Mr. Narasimhachar, we must appeal to the public to 
accept his statement on p. XLI to the full and leave it at that. The others relate 
to the date of certain authors or their works. A few outstanding features to which 
Mr,. Narasimhachar has been time and again invited to give a little attention have 
unfortunately not been dealt with in the introduction before us. The first is 
about the visit of Chandragupta Maurya and Bhadrabahu Srutakevali to Sravana- 
belagola and we should like to hear more about it. The other is about the Kannada (?) 
passages in a Greek farce of the second century A.D. The only scholar who can 
speak with authority on the subject is he with an equally profound scholarship 
in all the Dravidian and Sanscrit and other languages with which the unknown 
passages, in the farce have anything to do. Much as we appreciate the work of 
putting together our knowledge of the Kannada poets and giving extracts from 
their works, still, more remains to be done. A readable, popular and literary 
book in English on the history of Kannada literature, like the one that Mr. E. P. 
Rice has published, is essential. Further, the social and political life of the 
various periods of Mysore history as can be gleaned from these will be of 
incalculable importance. A chronology of poets or authors, with a few dates and 
extracts, while serving a purpose of its own, will not be attractive to the 
ordinary reader. These are things which, perhaps, under Mr. Narasimhachar’s 
guidance, the University has to get done by the more youthful of its alumni. 
With them and with histories of the Kannada kingdoms that ruled in this 
ancient land, we shall have a treasure-house of knowledge of which, more than 
anyone else, Mr. Narasimhachar will be proud. 

For a University publication, the get-up and print should have been very much 
better. The selection of authors does not appear to have been based an any prin- 
ciple ; every available name seems to have been included. 

The book is dedicated to His Highness the Maharaja, the successor of Vira* 
Ballala, the Hoysala Emperor and a devout Hindu who has been maintaining the 
dharma of the ancient Hindu religion unsullied in a long line of continuity 
from his predecessors. 


S. S. 
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The Golden Verses of the Pythagoreans. 

By The Editors, Shrine of Wisdom, London. 
Price 2 s/i, net. 


Pythagoras, the Trainer of Souls, was one of the celebrated Greek philoso- 
phers, who is said to have visited India, in the course of iiis travels in pursuit of 
learning, and to study the wisdom of the East. The ideal community of the great 
brotherhood which he founded has left an enduring influence in the world and the 
Pythagorean system ‘contains the quintessence of all the elements necessary for 
living the truly religious, philosophical and mystical life, leading straight into 
the Divine. The Song of Songs, Polonius’s advice to his son and other well- 
known sayings, more or less in the manner of Pythagoras, continue to teach the 
world into high thinking and right living. But the Golden Verses of the Pytha- 
goreans, by whomsoever composed as a matter of fact, still hold the held and 
excite the admiration of the world. 'Phe editors of the Shrine of Wisdom, 
London, are responsible for a fine and moving translation of these verses. The 
introduction and commentary to these verses are quite in keeping with the high 
ideals set forth in the text. It is a very handy and excellently got-up book that 
must be in the hands of all. The price is very cheap, only two shillings net. 

S. S. 


Rajyanga Paddhati (The Indian Constitution). 

By M. k . Gopalaswamy Iyengar, Esq., m.a., b.l. 
Caxton Press, Bangalore City. 


THlvS little brochure in Kannada on the present Indian Constitution is not 
interlarded with learned disquisitions or unintelligible technical expressions. Its 
chief merit lies in its praiseworthy attempt to describe the Government of India 
and the various provincial governments in connection wdth executive administra- 
tion, the work of legislation, and the administration of justice in their every-day 
working. A chapter relates to the Secretary of State for India and his Council 
and the last chapter is devoted to the Indian vStates, We congratulate the author 
on the success which has attended his efforts. 

S. S, 


7 
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Kampili and Vijayanagara. 

By N. Venkata Ramanayya, esq., m.a., Ph.u. 
Christian Literature Society, Madras, 


TlIK author has put in book form two articles on Kampili and Vijayanagara which 
appeared in the Christian College Magazine recently. Mr. M. H. Ramasarma 
has contributed to the pages of the QJ.M.S. a series of articles on this subject based 
on original sources. The information contained therein and in this brochure will 
be very valuable to the students of Vijayanagara History. The conclusions arrived 
at by the author cannot be dealt with in a summary review and I intend to deal with 
them separately. The book is appropriately inscribed to Rev. F. K. Corley, 
the distinguished Professor of the Madras Christian College. 


S. S. 



Important note. 


[Dr. Leo Frobenius, President of the Plistorical Research Institute of Frankfurt-on-Main in 
Germany who was recently with us in the course of his tour in Southern India and who is now in 
Ceylon on his way to the Further East visited the Mythic Society on the 18th of November 1929* 
The Doctor appreciated very much the work that the Mythic Society has been doing in promoting 
Oriental Research, and showed keen interest in the books of the Library. He put a number of 
interesting questions relating to Mysore and Southern India to the General Secretary Mr. S. 
Srikantaiya, in order to obtain information for a comparative study of Africa and South India and 
agreed to send his queries for publication in this Journal, of which the following i.s the first 
instalment, The Editor will be glad to receive replies to them from the readers.] 

, OOTACAMUND, 

December igsg. 

Dear Sir, 

You have had the great kindness to receive us in the Mythic Society on the 
18th of November and to promise me your friendly help in the solution of the 
problems which brought me to India. You asked me to put my questions in the 
form of a letter. I am enclosing a set of questions. You and the Mythic Society 
would make me very happy and contribute substantially to the results of my 
work, if it would be possible for you or your readers to furnish me with answers 
for one or more of the questions. I thank you cordially in advance. My address 
for some time to come will be ‘‘German Consulate, Colombo’\ I thank you once 
more for the gift of several papers. I will order out for you from Frankfurt a few 
books that are just being printed in English. 

I am yours, thankfully and truly, 

(Sd.) Leo Frobenius. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What popular tales are circulating with regard to the phases of the Moon 
and his occasional darkness and his influence upon the fate of human beings ; 
and what, according to Hindu shastras, is the sex of the Moon ? 

2. What popular tales are circulating concerning Venus, his diversity as 
evening and morning star and his influence upon the fate of human beings? What 
again is his sex ? 

3. Dr. M. H. Krishna Iyengar drew my attention to several inasiikals (near 
Kikkeri) on which hand and arm of the widow were represented. Is this form to 
be found elsewhere and if so, would it be possible to get illustrations and short 
notes of them ? 

4. I should be very thankful if I could get drawings of the different fotms Of 
coloured marks on the forehead of the Vishnu and Siva worshippers. 

5. As I am told, are the dynasties of Indian Princes to-day, divided into 
two groups, one of which is considered as the race of the Moon and the other as 
that of the Sun ? Do marriages take place between the two races or not ; and do 
marriages take place where both the bride and the bridegroom belong to the same 
race or is it prohibited? I would be thankful for an enumeration of those dynasties 
of Princes, the fact whether they belong to one or both the groups being noted. 

6. Does there exist relationship between the two races and are they divided 
into Vishnu and Siva worshippers? 

7. Could I get particulars about the Kalesha Urns filled with water and 
covered with the half of a cocoanut shell ? Are the worshipped deities not asked 
to take a seat therein ? 



Books received during the Quarter ending 
31st December 1929. 


Presented by: — 

The Authors — 

1. The Mystery and Mental Atmosphere by Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Kt. 

2. Tamil Words in English Language by M. S. Rainaswami Aiyar, 

The SmlthsonisLU Institution, Washington, U. S. A,— 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 8J, No. 12 : Archaeological 
Investigations in the 'Taos Valley, New Mexico during 1920, by J. A. 
Jeaiigoii. 

The Government of Bombay— 

Source Book of Maratlia History, Vol. 1 (to the Death of Shivaji), by R. P, 
Patavardhan & H, G. Rawlinson. 

The Government of Mysore— 

1. Proceedings of the Mysore Representative Assembly (Budget Session) ; 
June 1929. 

2 to IL Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore, 1900 — 01 ; 
1902 ; 1908 ; 1904 ; 1904-05 ; 1905-06 ; 1906-07 ; 1908 ; 1909-10 ; 1912-18. 

/^a/akaryaprasdkfa Rao MaJuxdur 

M* Shama Rao, Esq., M. A., President of the Society — 

. Correspondence Relating to the Re-Establishment of a Native Government 
in Mysore. 

The Curator, Oriental Library, Mysore - 

Oriental Library Publications: Sanskrit Series No. 72: d’he Alankara 
Maniliara by Sri Krishna-Brahmatantra Parakiilaswamin, Part IV. 

The Dacca University — 

1. Convocation Speeches, 1929, 

2. Speeches at the Laying of the Founclation-StPne of the Saliniullah 

Muslim Hall, Dacca. 

The University of Madras— 

Madras University Historical Series, No. 4: Hindu Administrative Institutions 
by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. 

The Hon’ble The British Resident in Mysore— 

1 to 15. A diTiini.sti ation Repoits of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore for the years : ; 1914-15 ; 1915-16 ; 1916-17 ; 1917-18 ; 
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1918-19; 1919-20; 1920-21; 1921-22; 1922-23; 1923-24; 1924-26; 

1926-26 ; 1926-27 ; 1927-28. 

The Government of Travancore— 

Travancore .Archseological Series, Vol. VI, I’art 11 : Stone and Copper- 
Plate Inscriptions by A. S. Rauianatha Ayyar. 

By Purchase— 

1. The Expansion of Europe liy Wilbur Cortez Abbott. 

2. The Constitutional History of England by ¥. W. Maitland. 

8. Southern India : its History, People, Commerce and Industrial Resources 
by Somerset Playne. 




Subscriptions & Donations received during the 
Half-Year ending 31st December, 1329. 


Names. 

Amount. 

Messrs- 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

B. V. Venkataswamy Naidu, Bangalore 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. G. J. Ingrain Cotton, Bangalore 

6 

0 

0 

Dr. E. S. Krishnaswamy Iyer 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. B. G. S. Acharya, Lucknow 

5 

0 

0 

Rev. J. A. Vanes, Bangalore 

5 
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VESTIGES OF KUMMATA. - 

By M. H. Rama Sharma, Esq., M.R.A.S. 


Ever since its identification with Nuni^'s Crynamata,! Knmmata has 
assumed no small historic importance. This is as much on account of its 
probable connection with the beginnings of Vijayanagara as for its own 
unrivalled romantic associations. This place, about six miles from Anegondi, 
is easier of access from Ginigera, a railway station between Hospet and 
Kopbal, on the Guntakal-Hubli line. From this place, a motor journey by 
bus or private car takes us to Mukknmpe,^ a village twelve miles distant, 
close by the Gangavati road. 

Topography. 

At first, as we ride across an open country of farms and fields, the 
‘‘ rugged hills ” in the distance do not attract much of our attention. But, 
after the third mile, we are arrested by a changing landscape, which, as the 
ground gets rapidly covered with jungle and brushwood, becomes more and 
more uneven. Beyond Budigumpe, about half way from our destination, it 
becomes rugged and even desolate. Rock after rock, ridge behind ridge, 
touching some and passing all, we soon find ourselves in the midst of a 

* This place was visited by the writer in the middle oi December 1929. 

t See my article on “ The Identification of Niiniz's Crynamala ” in the Quarterly Journal of 
the Mythic Society for July 1929, page 5, Vol. XX. 

1 Visitors can arrange for good accommodation in the travellers’ bungalow. 

f 
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number of savage hills of all forms and si^^es. Though spurs of the same 
Anegondi range, there is' neither beauty nor plan about their formation. 
Grouped or scattered in a fantastic way, jagged in outline, their sides devoid 
of all vegetation and piled up with myriads of loose, tumbling stoneS;, they 
serve more to emphasize the inhospitable nature of their interior than to 
stimulate any pleasurable sensation in the visitor. Thus we arrive close to 
the ^‘rugged hjlls on the verge of which Mukkumpe is situated, as a sort 
of sentinel guarding the approaches to Kummata on this side. According to 
local observation, the hills in this neighbourhood are classified as Elugiidda 
or the “ Seven Hills These are Basale-Kallappana-giidda,* Nichchanige- 
gudda, Khilleda-gudda, Bande-gudda, Harm man ta-d^vara-gudda, Madigara 
Hampay3^ana-gudda and Kum^ra-Ramana-gndda. They^ lie close to each 
other in the form of an irregular circle with at least half a dozen passes 
between them, some with names and others without. To the north there is 
the Mukkumpe pass between two high hills, Hampa3yana-gudda and Bande- 
gudda. To the north-east is the Benkal pass, narrow and precipitous. To 
the south-east is the Anegondi pass, no better than Benkal, long and tedious 
with many ups and downs. To the south is the Basapur or Arlapur pass. At 
present all these can be made on foot only, pack animals toiling through some 
with the greatest difficulty. Only one opening to the west towards Rudugumpe, 
is a little better, having a long, miserable country track. 

Some Old Landmarks. 

On this last route, about two miles from the village, Bi]e-bh§,vi, there 
is a small hillock formed out of one solid rock, which is locally known as 
Bahadurbande, may be after Bahadur Khan or Bahau-ud-din, the well- 
known Delhi officer who sought shelter with Kampila. About two miles 
from this rock, there is a long row of heavy blocks of stone laid across the 
pass to a height of four to five feet. This is called Ktiditre-kalhi or horse- 
stones, and was, it is said, intended to prevent the advance of cavalry in 
b3^gone da3^s. Close to this is a place, at present called Gangammana- 
halla, which, perhaps, stands for Gange-m^la, one of the well-known land- 
marks in the neighbourhood of Kummata, according to the poet Nanjunda’s 
account.t 

Fixing onr camp at Mukkumpe, we observe thence, about a mile to the 
east, a small eminence, in a spacious area, called locall}^ Papdf^u gudda. On 
closer examination, it is found to be a mud-hill, about a hundred feetf in 

* This is one of the many versions. 

t See Nanjunda's Paraddra-Sddara-Rdmana-K’athe (Madras M.S.S. ) Canto 38, verse 66. 
Cy. English Summary, Q. J. M. S,, Vol. XX, No. 3, p. 204. 

J The measurements given in this article are approximate, as in the absence of necessary 
instruments, the naked eye was the only judge. 
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height, round, plain-looking and a striking exception to the rocky hills 
in the vicinity. According to tradition, this was formed by the dust 
collected from the shoes of the army of the Sultan of Delhi, which is 
said to have encamped here during one of its campaigns against Kumara 
Ramanatha. On the other hand, it may be that this has some connection 
vjxth. t\\e pdpasu incident, so well described in Ganga’s Kumara Rdmana- 
Char it re * 

Starting from Mukkumpe, about a mile on our way towards Kummata, 
a cliff at a great height to our left is pointed out as Jenhallu, This is on the 
top of Madigara-Hampa 3 ."yana-gudda, a hill named after one of the well-known 
lieutenants of Kumara Rama. What one sees to-day is a few beehives 
clinging on to the under-surface of a projecting ledge of rock, which, by its 
position and appearance, is sufficiently striking to arrest attention. If this 
were the same J^nkal, where, as Ganga sa3^s,t Matangi encamped during her 
campaign, it serves to remind us of one more incident connected with 
Kumara- Rama’s life. The proximity of Mukkumpe tank and the extensive 
plain alongside the Gangavati road, which runs close by, being most con- 
venient for the encampment of an army, there does not seem to be any 
improbability about this identification. 

The Two Kummatas. 

From Jenkal, our way lies along the Mukkumpe pass. Pass is no 
correct word for this footpath beneath pressing branches of trees and be- 
tween bush and bramble. Without an}- other alternative, we struggle through 
this for nearly two miles till we reach an open ground, elevated and spacious, 
its greatest length being about three miles and its widest breadth about two. 
This is the plain of Kummata. Its sight is no more cheering than the 
countryside for miles around. A wild solitude, overgrown with jungle, 
thorny bushes and long grass, hemmed in - by a ring of hills on all sides, and 
with no sign of human life or habitation, it is not till one visits this place 
personally that he can have any idea of its impregnable situation, which, in 
the words of Nunix, “was very difficult to enter and, according to 
Ibn Batuta, was “among inaccessible mountains ”.§ Here, towards the 
south, in an angle formed by two ridges of hills, is a pond called Haiti- 
bhdvi,\\ about twenty feet by twenty feet, a poor structure built of loose 
stones. This is said- to have been the chief source of drinking water for 

* See Canto I, verses 23-25 land 31; or its English summary in the Supplement to the 
Quarierly Joiirjtal of the Mythic Society for October 1929, p. 3. 

t See Canto VII, v. 83 ; or Q. J. M. S, Supplement for October 1929, p. 13, 
t See Sewell’s Forgotten EmpirCj p. 293. 

§ See Elliot and Dawson, Vol. Ill, p, 614, 

II i.e. t milk pond. 
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Kummata in former days. Close by, some twenty years ago, we are told, 
an inscribed slab was lying, of which nothing is seen at present. 

Turning aside from this pond we proceed towards old or Hale Kummata, 
close upon the eastern end of the plain. As we w^end our way over stone 
and thorn, we notice traces of recent tilling in some places, the only few for 
miles around. A tramp of two and a half miles, and we are in sight of 
a deserted village, a couple of small shrines and about a dozen houses 
still standing in it. All of them are poorly built with mud and stones and 
there is very little remarkable about them. The few surviving wooden 
pillars and door-frames clearly indicate that the present buildings, anyway, 
are not older than a few years, though the site may be very old. There is 
nothing else of importance here. Nor do we find any sign of human life, 
save in a few rickety huts, a furlong distant, where about thirty B^dars yet 
linger — all that are left of R^maiiatha’s heroic breed. Even these are 
recent migrants from neighbouring villages and they live by a haphazard 
cultivation of javarl, navane and cliajji. 

Leaving this place behind,' we wade through waist-deep grass, retracing 
our steps for two miles till we reach Hosa Kummata. On our way, an iron 
bar sticking into a rock is pointed out as the lance which R^manatha threw 
against Matangi in his last fight with her. This, no convincing argument to 
us, adds at least to the weight of Ratnanatha’s association with this locality. 
Close to this is another row of Kiuiure-kallii, similar to the one described 
earlier in this article. Hosa Kummata is a quarter of a mile from this 
spot and is very soon reached. This place seems to be identical with the 
KumS.ra-Ramana-Kummata of the maps, the latter name being strictly 
applicable to the hill-fort, while Hosa Kummata is the name applied to 
the town below. Part of it forming the peta"^ and built outside the fort- 
walls is, to-day, a confused miss of debris except for the bare walls of 
about half a dozen houses which still rear their heads amidst a scene of 
general desolation. 

The Fortifications of Hosa Kummata. 

About two furlongs from this place, we come across its fortifications. In 
their present ruined condition, overgrown with trees in most places, it is not 
possible for us to form nnycldar idea of their plan. By what one can make 
out to-da}^ the object of the builder f seems to have been to enclose the two 
neighbouring hills of KiimS/ra-Ramana-gudda and Hampayyana-gudda at 
both their ends, blocking the valle\'-heads on either side. With this object, 

* i.^., bazaar. 

t According to Chcnna Basava Purana, it was Kumara Kama that caused these lines to be 
))uilt. See Kan da 5, Sandhi 9, verse 77, 
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the lines, of necessit)', have been carried at all angles and elevations, accord- 
ing to the convenience of the ground and the demands, perhaps, of military 
strategy. There are, at least, three such to be seen even to-day, two at the 
bottom and one on the top of Kumara-Ratnana-gudda. The walls, together 
with the breast-works and detached defences, may be taken to cover a length 
of not less than five miles. Their height does not exceed fifteen feet in any 
place, the thickness being about the same. These are built in the old 
Hindu style, with rectangular tapering bastions and small, square, uncement- 
ed blocks of stone, of about two feet by four, the top being generally 
finished with longer ones. There is no sign of battlements anywhere, a 
good test of the age when firearms had not come into use. Nor do we find 
any trace of there having been any ditch in front of any of them. This may 
be due to their original absence or later overgrowth of jungle trees. This 
nearly suggests the time of their construction to have been pre-Mussalman. 
As they resemble, in plan and material, the innermost wall in Raichur 
fort, which bears an inscription of 1294, their date would be about the 
close of the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
outer line, which lies at a distance of two to four furlongs from the 
foot of Kumara Rama’s hill, is carried partly round Madigara Hampayyana- 
gudda towards its south-western side. In like manner, we see another, 
close to Mukkumpe tank enclosing an even bigger area. This latter is 
continued from the north-east bottom of Hampayyana-gudda to the foot 
of Hanumanta-d^vara-gudda. Unlike the walls of Hosa Kummata, this 
is constructed with huge, long blocks of stone all along. This wall is 
uniformly below five feet in height and was perhaps meant as a breast-work, 
or must have been left unfinished. What 'peta or part of the town this 
enclosed, it is difficult to decide. 

Its Antiquities. 

To return to Hosa Kummata, we find between its outer wall and the 
second, a pretty big area of level ground stretching at the bottom of 
Kumara-Ramana-gudda. Evidently this was the Killa or the fort-ward of 
Hosa Kummata, while the pUa or baxaar lay outside. Here we come across 
pillars, hero-stones ot* veeragah, rude gateways, small crumbling shrines and 
scattered stone mortars. A specimen of the first kind is Chintdlahalhi^ two 
stone slabs of about eight feet in- height fixed vertically in the ground. 
These are said to have been formerly used as supports for weighing cash. 
Close by is a shrine, a poor structure of about five feet in height, breadth 
and length, built of small rude stones and overgrown with a tree. This is 
called Baichappaiia'gudi, evidently a memorial raised in later 3 ’ears in 
honour of the famous minister of Kampila. There is nothing inside it 
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except two or three pieces of round, polished stones, perhaps used as 
worshipping images, but now lying overturned in a corner, neglected and 
without any worship. 

Near by, in the midst of a thicket and among stones and rubbish, we 
notice a triangular piece of greenish black stone, three feet by two and a half. 
It rests on a stone pedestal, while a small banyan tree, over-spreading, casts 
its shade on it. On this stone are carved a hooded cobra, the sun and the 
moon and on the top a parrot holding in its beak what appears to be a 
budding flower. In the middle of these emblems is a finely worked figure in 
high relief, clearly of a man with a dagger at his waist and a drawn, up-lifted 
sword in his right hand. This, without doubt, is a representation of Kumara 
Ramanatha on his famous charger Bolla. In addition to the garlands, 
wristlets and anklets with which this figure is decorated, it has on its 
•head a kind of cap with a tassel on one side. It seems that this stone 
was lying buried on this spot for a long time, and was dug up from its 
place, a few years ago, by some unknown people in search of treasure. 
Thus brought to light, it was placed in its present position, a hollow in 
the ground, flanked on three sides with rough slabs. A small earthen 
pot in front, intended for oil and light, is all that gives any indication of 
occasional worship. 

A few yards to the north-east of this, is a veeragal fixed in the ground, 
the stone used being of the same dark-green variety. It has three panels, 
the bottom one representing figures of men with bows, arrows and daggers 
fighting, with some fallen figures of human beings at their feet. In the 
second are three figures, one of which is a man and the other two, women 
with chowries or fly-whisks in their hands. The third is surmounted by a 
linga and a basava or bull, with two squatting figures of a man and a 
woman on one side, the figure of Siva, \w\th jata and damaniga on the other. 
The human figures, husband and wife, are made to sit with ^their palms 
closed as in deep meditation, while Siva with his upraised hand is pointing 
heavenwards. On the top of all these are the hollowed symbols of the sun 
and the moon. Without doubt, this refers to some battle scene in which a 
warrior laid down his life and, being carried by angels, was finally united 
with Siva. It is difficult to say to whom this refers, particularly so, as there 
are no inscriptions on it. It may be Ramanatha or some one else. 

From this place we approach the second line of fort-walls which runs 
closer to the bottom of the hill. This is carried up and down the hill-side 
towards the south for some distance. It has a sort of a gateway without top 
or tower, perhaps huli-bagiln or Tiger entrance. If this be so, it was here 
that the greatest slaughter of the Delhi forces took place, the garrison offering 
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it the stoutest resistance at the time of the last siege of the fort.^ Fronl 
this place, the regular ascent to the hill begins. The gradient is easy no doubt; 
but the old stairway being much disturbed by time, it is no pleasant climbing 
anywhere up our course. 

Kumara-Ramana-Durga. 

The main hill called Kumara-Ramana-giidda, with the durga or the hill- 
fort at its top, is situated in the centre of the conventional “ Seven Hills ” 
with three on each side. In form, it is fish-like, but with a broad, spacious 
back of nearly twenty acres of more or less level ground. Rising to a 
height of nearly 2,000 feet above sea level, it lies north-east and south-west, 
with a number of rocks and ridges scattered at its feet. Its north-east end, 
towards Mukkumpe, slopes gently from the top, being easy of access to the 
enemy, as will be clear from the fact that men and goats climb by this way 
even to-day. To strengthen this, an additional fort- wall was built joining 
Hampayya’s and Rama’s hills at the north-east valley-head. This is carried 
partly over the north-east slope of the former and also for some distance 
towards its crest. Likewise another detached line was built across the slope 
half way up the latter’s side. 

Passing the Tiger entrance on the south-western side, and at about 
a height of two hundred feet from it, we meet with another line of fort-wall, 
the third from the bottom now. This is not a complete line but only a part 
of it protecting the stairway. Here w^e come across a second veeragaL 
This also represents a battle scene in its bottom panel. In the next 
is sculptured the figure of a man being carried in a palanquin or vimdna 
by heavenly nymphs. There being no inscriptions on it, we are left to 
conjecture as to whom it refers. 

We continue our climbing, past huge boulders and overhanging trees 
till, quarter way up, we see a small shrine called Katappana-gudi. This is 
about five feet in height and built with small, loose stones, an empty hole 
without image or worship. Clearly enough, it is a memorial raised to per- 
petuate the name of R^manMha’s equally heroic brother. 

Further on, we come to what is called me pdga or elephant stables. 
This is about hundred and fifty feet by thirty feet, the walls being about ten 
feet in height. They are built with long, rudely worked, uncemented blocks 
of stone, loosely placed one above the other. There is no roof, the top being 
wide open to the sky. The. floor is overgrown with weeds and plants. The 
existence of space for a window on one side and a narrow entrance on 

Kumdya-Rdmana^Chariire, C. VII, v. 259; or QJM.S. Supplement for 
October 1929, p. 15. 
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the other, indicates that this building must have been some kind ot human 
dwelling, house or office, but not elephant stables. 

From this point the path becomes still more difficult. In some places 
It is a task to keep our balance over tumbling stones. In others we have to 
scramble on all fours over smooth, sloping rocks. Not infrequently, we are 
held back by thorii}^ bushes scratching and tearing our sides. Thus we toil 
on towards the top fighting our way all through. Reaching it, we notice 
the third line of fort-wall of varying height and thickness carried round the 
verge of the precipice, on all the three sides except towards the north. At a 
distance of a few feet from it, we enter the temple of Jatangi Ram^sha, 
the favourite deity of Kumara Ramanatha. As it stands to-day, it has a 
sanctum and a four-pillared enclosure in front. Its tower is pyramidical, 
somewhat after the fashion of the Hemadapanti buildings of Maharashtra. 
Signs are not wanting of its being recently rebuilt. The whole building, 
with its pillars and walls, is thickly plastered with chimam. The holy 
of holies is constructed partly underneath a huge rock, in which there 
is no image whatever, but an excuse of a Ungam in the form of a crude 
blacks tone. By its side are placed eight black, round stones. The temple 
is deserted, no regular worship being conducted. Every 5 ^ear a festival is 
held here on Agi-hunnlme or Vaishakha suddha potirnirmi, * which is 
attended by the neighbouring villagers to a number of about 500 to 1,000 
people. Gne feature of this is, the worship of two dummy heads of Kumara 
Rdraanatha, one of which is brought from the village of Indiri,t about six 
miles distant, and another from Mall§.pura, near Anegondi. In the course of 
the festival, some sheep, we are told, are slaughtered and after being cooked 
with javdri^ the food is served out to all the pilgrims as veera-kulu, or 
hero’s dinner. This is evidently in memory of Kumara Rama’s heroic 
deeds. It is said that some )^ears ago this festival used to go on for three 
days and a much larger number of people used to attend it. Somehow or 
other, this is connected with Hidiganimana jatre in Hiiligi, now called 
Munirabad, a railway station in the Nizam’s State, next to Hospet. This 
also takes place about the same time on Vaishakha hahida navami. In 
this jatra also, a dinner is said to be served out, called Kimdra’ 
oota^ that is, Kum^ra’s dinner, perhaps recalling the name of Kumara Rama. 

Next to Jatangi Ramesha temple, is the third veeragal^ a black slab 
containing three panels. In the bottom portion are chiselled out some 
shield-men in battle array. The second is made to represent a hero being 


* This would be about the middle of May, 

t There are four such heads to be seen in the picture ; one, without doubt, represents Kama’s 
bead. The others, stand for those of Kampila, Baichappa and K^ta. 






carried by angels heavenwards and the last shows his union with the litiga, 

its side there is another stone with only the figure of a horse on it, 
again the deification of the war-horse Bolla. 

Just behind Jatangi Ram^sha temple and in front of a huge boulder, some 
depressions, said to be the footprints of Bolla, are pointed out on the surface 
of the rocky floor. According to popular belief, the horse jumped from this spot 
across the narrow valley to the hill opposite, called Madigara-Hampayyana- 
gudda or Jujinapadi. This is, of course, clearly meaningless unless we take it 
as another proof for connecting Bolla with Kumara Rama’s hill. 

Leaving this, we proceed towards the east through a crude gateway 
formed b}^ two gigantic rocks. A few yards’ walk brings us in sight of the 
citadel, situated on a higher ground, in fact the highest on the hill. This 
was the Rai’s last place of refuge, where, according to the Hindu, 
Mussalman and Portuguese accounts, the royal household spent some of its last 
anxious hours, as the tide of battle ebbed and flowed at the bottom of the hill. 
The old walls seem to have been pulled down at some later period and re* 
placed by those standing to-day, as will be clear from their cemented stones, 
semi-circular bastions and musket holes. The plan of the citadel is an 
elongated oval, constructed lengthwise from east to west. It has two lines, 
one inside the other, the outer at its greatest length being about one hundred 
and fifty yards long and the inner only about a hundred feet in length. The 
latter contains a plain gateway to the north. From this position, looking 
towards the south and the east, we see in the distance, amidst the opening of 
the hills, sheets of water of the Tungabhadra and its green cultivated banks. 

To the north of the citadel is a deserted Jain temple in a ruined condi- 
tion with a fine running verandah in front. To its right, towards the south, 
are three ruined basements of temples, one of which at least, by the broken 
head of a bull lying near by, suggests it to have been a Shiva temple. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no inscription to be found on any of these. But, by the 
style and structure, especially, by the round Chalukyan capitals of the first, 
it may be safely conjectured that they are as old as Raman^tha’s days, if not 
earlier. There is a magazine house also close by, which, by its appearance, 
looks to be of a later date. Besides these, Rdniana-done^ a reservoir of water 
named perhaps after Kumara Rama, is to the south-west. It is hewn out 
of solid rock, deep, narrow and long, and contains the best drinkable water 
on the hill. There are also a few more of this kind, the biggest of them 
being Kande-Kaitige-done, to' the north-west. 

In front of the temple and to the north of the citadel and basements, is 
a pretty big plaza, perfectly level and spacious. To be sure, this is the 


* It remains to be settled whether this refers to Kampila or Uamanatha. 
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large open space which was, according to Nuniz, “ before the citadel If 
this identification be correct, this spot is the most historic of all historic land- 
marks on or in the neighbourhood of the hill. A halo of immortality hangs 
over it, if only one recalls to his mind that it was here that when the fall of the 
fort was imminent and life and honour swayed in the balance, the king, before 
his own self-chosen death, slew over fifty of his wives and some sons and little 
daughters ”,t lest they should fall into the hands of the enemy. 

Other Surviving Memorials. 

Opposite to Kumara Rama’s hill, there is a valley to the south-east and 
beyond is a hill called Katappana-gudda or Gulaganji-gudda, full of needle- 
shaped, sharp-pointed stones. This is another attempt to perpetuate the 
name of Kata. Between this and the former, blocked by another rocky 
eminence called Bollana-gundii^ is a dried up tank called Bollana-Kere, 
surely after the very same Bolla, Ramanatha’s favourite horse. 

To the north-west, close by Jataugi REmdsha temple and stretched 
at our feet, we notice a long, narrow ravine called Kuindra-Rdmana- 
Kauive, This runs north-east and south-west connecting the plain of 
Kummata with that of Mukkumpe. The passage through it, made naturally 
dangerous by the high precipitous sides of Kumara-Rima’s hill and Madiga 
Hampa37ana-gudda, is rendered more difficult by a ridge of rocks which link 
the two hills to a height of nearly a hundred feet from the bottom. As if this 
were not enough, this is blocked both towards its north-west and south-east 
ends by two separate lines of fortification, thus preventing all ingress into it. 

Their Importance. 

These vestiges are not without their use in establishing the existence of 
Kummata as a historic place and R^manatha’s association with its fortunes. 
May be, the surviving memorials are not sufficiently numerous and imposing. 
It is true that they do not provide us with datesj and details, so necessary 
for solving the many riddles connected with its name. But, it should not be 
forgotten that Kummata was, after all, the infant capital § of a short-lived 
kingdom. Much that might have remained to add to our knowledge was 
perhaps overturned by its Mussalman conqueror. A good deal was doubtless 
destroyed by six centuries of neglect and decay. The rest possibly lies 
hidden beneath the jungle, waiting for a closer study. In the absence of 
definite data, even lore and legend are something, as welcome assets to our 
meagre knowledge. More, it is too much to expect at this stage. 

* See Sewell’s Forgoiien Empire^ p. 295. t Ibid.j p. 295. 

t Only one inscription was found here in a much damaged condition. An attempt is being 
made to decipher it, if possible. 

2 This was partly a fact. Hale Kummata was a much older town. 
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THE APOSTLE THOMAS AND INDIA. 

By M. S. Ramaswami Aiyak, Esq., B.A., M.R.A.S. 


“ Then said Thomas, which is called Didymus, unto his fellow- 
disci})les, Let us also go that we may die with Him.” — John xi. 16. 

Of the twelve persons whom Jesus Christ ordained on the Mount as his 
Apostles, one Hits across the pages of the New Testament like a phantom. 
That is Apostle Thomas. Matthew, Mark and Luke reveal not much of him. 
But John lifts the curtain a little to show the man. Man is a born 
w'orshipper : he lives for the object of his worship and his life is an inde.x 
to the intensity of his love for it. “ Let us also go that we may die with 
Him” were the urging words that Thomas spoke to his brethren. But the 
curtain drops and the Holy Writ is silent as to how or where he died “ with 
Him”. The curtain lifts again in a far away land. For Christian tradition 
tells us how he carried his Master’s gospel to India and ended his life in it 
in spreading that gospel. Our chief authority is the Syriac book of the 
Acts of Thomas. Greek, Latin, Ethiopic, Indian and other versions as well 
of the tradition exist. Stripped of its miraculous elements and very briefly 
told the legend is this. Some time after the crucifixion of Jesus, when the 
Apostles assembled together at Jerusalem and divided by lot among themselves 
the countries of the world into missionary areas, India fell to the share of 
Thomas and he hesitated to go there. At that juncture Gudnaphar, 
King of India, sent his merchant Habban to the west to procure an artificer 
to build a palace for him. The merchant appeared in Jerusalem, secured 
Thomas and returned to his sovereign. It is needless to tell in detail 
all that the Apostle did in Gudnaphar’s land. Suffice it to say that after 
securing followers there, the Saint passed on to another country whose king 
was called Mazdai. Here also he made converts and as a result of his 
activities, he suffered death for Jesus’ sake in this king’s realm and was 
buried in it. 

For a long time learned men thought that the tradition connecting the 
Holy Man with India was an idle tale, for it had no corroboration. The 
needed corroboration came in the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 1517 
some Portuguese adventurers discovered the relics of the ancient tomb of 
Thomas in South India and in 1834 an American, Masson by name, discover- 
ed a coin in Afghanistan, bearing the name of Gondophares on it. Since then 
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more of these coins have been recovered in Punjab, Afghanistan, Seistan and 
Sind. These events placed the tradition upon a historical basis and in 1848 

M. Reinaud, the French orientalist, first drew attention to it. Since then the 
question of the connection of the Apostle with India has been under 
discussion. The recovery of the tomb of the Saint in S.-H. India is as good 
a discovery as the recovery of the coin of the king in N.-W. India. A coin 
is a rolling article of the world, but a tomb built with brick and mortar is a 
permanent fixture to earth. Historians attaching greater value to the dis- 
covery of the coins state that Gudnaphar and Gondophares are metathetical 
forms of one and the same name : that Gondophares of the coin was 
Gudnaphar of the Christian tradition : that Gudnaphar was a non-Indian 
king of the N.-W. : that Mazda! was probably a N. Indian monarch : that the 
Saint did not visit S. India and that the Church of San Thome there is not 
the Apostle’s tomb. Historians have not yet located Mazdai’s realm : they 
are still seeking it. Devotees on the other hand attaching greater weight 
to the discovery of the ancient Church hold that that Church is the Apostle’s 
tomb and that Mazdai’s realm was in S,-E. India where the city of Madras 
now is. These devotees do not know where Gudnaphar ruled : it is imma- 
terial to them to ascertain where his kingdom was : the recovery of the 
tomb is enough for them, for it is a holy spot whereon they might pray. 
A perusal of the legend makes one think that the realms of Gudnaphar and 
Mazdai lay not far from each other. But historians assert that they have 
discovered Gudnaphar’s seat in Afghanistan and that Thomas laboured in 

N. India and devotees assert that they have discovered Mazdai’s capital in 

Madras and that Thomas toiled in S. India. If Afghanistan was Gudnaphar’s 
land, Mazdai’s realm must have been situated not far from it : if Madras 
was Mazdai’s realm, Gudnaphar’s country must have been not far from it. 
But more than 2000 miles divide Kabul from Madras. What is phantom to 
the one is reality to the other. Where lay the two kingdoms ? Who hold 
the truth, historians or devotees? Vincent Smith in his Oxford History of 
India observes : The subject has been discussed by many authors from 

every possible point of view and immense learning has been invoked in the 
hope of establishing one or other hypothesis without reaching any conclu- 
sion approaching certainty. There is no reason to expect that additional 
evidence will be discovered.” Thomas’ mission to India and his death in it 
is a historical and a psychological problem. The psychological side has been 
forgotten : that is why some doubt the martyrdom. To emphasize that 
neglected side of the question, I have quoted John xi. 16 at the top of 
this contribution. If no definite conclusion approaching certainty on the 
historical side has been reached, it is because the matter has been discussed 
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till now entirely from the analj’tical point of view. To arrive at a satis- 
factor)^ end the problem must be approached from the synthetic standpoint. 
What does the existing evidence tell ns when examined from the synthetic 
viewpoint ? 

Information furnished by the Syriac, Greek, Latin, Ethiopic and 
Indian versions will be utilized in the following pages. Three Syriac manu- 
scripts exist now — one is in the British Museum, the second one is in Berlin 
and is called the Sachau manuscript and the third is in Cambridge. The 
Br. Mas. MS. states that after the Apostles had divided the countries of the 
world by lot for missionary work ‘‘ a certain merchant, an Indian, happened 

to come into the south country from whose name was Habban”, etc. 

With reference to the blank space of the extract given above, Mr. W. R. 
Philipps says in the Indian Antiquary ( 1903 ) that ‘‘The Syriac MS. in the 
British Museum is injured here and the name is \infortunately illegible. 
It is of course of the first importance. I do not know if it is found in the 
Sachau MS. at Berlin or in the Cambridge MS. The Greek sa^’s only ‘ apo 
tees Indias ’ . The Latin gives no name.” In another ])lace of the 
Indian Antiquary says he again : “It is unfortunate that the name of the 
place from which Habban came cannot be deciphered in the Syriac text. It 
would help us to locate King Giidnaphar, a most important point.” What 
do the Ber. and Camb. MSS. say ? They state that “ a certain merchant 
came from the south country ”, etc. It will be seen that the Ber. and Camb. 
MSS. not only do not contain the illegible word of the Br. Mus. MS. but also 
give a variant reading. ‘ From ’ is read instead of ‘ into’. The decipherment 
of the word of the Br. Mus. MS. is an important item, for as Mr. Philipps has 
said it would help us to locate Gudnaphar. But the other two S^Tiac manu- 
scripts do not help us. The injured word is still an illegible word. It is 
painful to see a key word in a text and yet not be able to decipher it. And 
neglected by scholars the tantalising manuscript slumbers on the shelf of the 
British Museum under the care of its guardian. A perusal of the legend as 
set forth in the two sets of manuscripts shows that the Br. Mus. MS. by its 
“south country ” means Palestine and that the Ber. and Camb. MSS. by their 
“ south country ” mean India: the former refers to the countiy of arrival 
and the latter to the country of departure of Habban. Since the Ber. and Camb. 
MSS. do not contain the illegible word of the Br. Mus. MS., scholars have 
paid no more attention to them thinking apparently that the variation is an in- 
significant one which any two sets of writers narrating a story might make. 
And so unheeded these two manuscripts lie in Berlin and in Cambridge. 
And the problem of the connection of the Apostle with India lingers yet star- 
ing at us in a dying-living state. No doubt the difference between the two 
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sets of Syriac manuscripts is an insignificant one. But the simplest facts 
often contain the greatest clues. Let ns proceed to re-examine the seemingly 
insignificant variant reading of the Ber. and Camb. MSS. “a certain merchant 
came from the south country For that simple statement supplies the clue 
that scholars have been seeking all along. 

Now Edessa in Asia Minor played a great part in early eastern Chris- 
tianity. That city was the seat of the very first Christian kingdom of 
the world and was moreover the centre of Syriac literature. The authors of 
the Syriac versions belonged to Edessa or its neighbourhood. A look at the 
map would show that while Palestine is more or less directly to the south of 
Edessa, India lies far away from it more in an eastern than a southern direction. 
Since both Palestine and India (roughly speaking) are in a southerly direction 
to Edessa, the importance of the variation in the readings of the two sets 
of manuscripts has not struck investigators. The variation is important 
this way. The world commonly recognizes only the four cardinal points of the 
compass: except for special purposes it ignores the intermediate ones. Let 
me illustrate my contention. Though Europe is really to the N.-W. of India, yet 
we speak of its civilization not as the N.-W. but as the W. civilization. A 
writer of Edessa is expected to call Palestine the south country. But judged 
by the standard of common usage of the world, he would call India the 
eastern country. In these circumstances there must be some particular 
reason for the writers of the Ber. and Camb. MSS. to dub the place of Hab- 
ban’s departure “the south country”. What could it be ? A little reflection 
would show that usage often converts general expressions into proper names. 
Porto Novo (new port), Kothapatam (new town) and Pudncheri (new village) 
might once have been general expressions but usage has converted them 
into proper names for they are the actual designations of certain towns of 
S. India. Peninsular India to the south of the Vindhya mountains has been 
known from hoary times as Dakshinapatha and that name had travelled to 
the west in the form of Dachinabades before the Syriac versions of Thomas’ 
story were written. The corrupt later abbreviated form of Dakshinapatha is 
Dekkan. Dekkan meaning south country is not a general expression : it is a 
proper name ; it is Peninsular India. When the Ber. and Camb. MSS. say that 
Habban came from “the south country”, they use these words not as a general 
expression but as a proper name. They mean that Habban came from “ the 
south country” — Dekkan — Peninsular India. The seemingly insignificant 
variant reading of the Ber. and Camb. MSS. therefore furnishes a clue of the 
highest importance. They actually specify the region of Habban’s departure. 

If these two texts do not enable us to decipher the illegible word of the 
Br. Mus. MS. they help us at least to locate that word. Since the generality 
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of versions state that Habban came from India, Mr. Burkit, the author of 
“Early Eastern Christianity”, thinks that the illegible word of the Br. Mus. MS. 
might be the Syriac for Hindustan. But my own idea is that the illegible 
word refers to some particular locality of “ the south country ” of the Ber. 
and Camb. MSS. The particular locality of “ the south country ” could be 
learnt only if we know the unread word. What could be the illegible word 
of the Br. Mus. MS. ? 

There was a celebrated Syrian writer called Jacob of Sarug born in 451. 
He was called “ the flute of the Holy Spirit and the harp of the believing 
church He wrote a poem on the palace that St. Thomas built in India 
and Mahuza is mentioned in it in connection with merchants. Mr. R. Schro- 
ter is a modern investigator who has written on these matters. He is unable 
to decide whether Habban’s start was from Mahuza or whether only 
merchants came from there. Assiraani was a learned Syrian orientalist who 
was employed in the Vatican library as Scriptor of the Syriac and Arabic 
language. In 1715 he was sent by Clement XI to travel in quest of oriental 
manuscripts and to edit those already in the Vatican and the result of his 
labours is four folio volumes. Assimani’s comments on the above-mentioned 
poem make it clear that Habban came from Mahuza. Bishop Medlycott 
who was formerly Vicar Apostolic at Trichur of Cochin is a deep scholar 
who has w’ritten a monumental book on “ India and Apostle Thomas” and 
it is a valuable mine of information. In page 249 of that book the doctor 
says that “ If Assimani is right in his reading of the poem, of which there 
will probably be little doubt, Mahuza would be the missing word and would 
fit our text which reads at present ‘a certain merchant, an Indian, happened 

to come into the south countr}' from whose name was Habban’. “Mahuza 

is apparently the illegible word of the Br. Mus. MS. If so it must be the 
place of India from which Habban went to Palestine under the orders of 
King Gudnaphar. Dr. Medlycott though he went a step further than Mr. 
Scroter yet unfortunately misled by Assimani’s comments into thinking 
Mahuza to be a Mesopotamian town, merel}’ threw out a plausible suggestion 
and kept quiet. The doctor published his book in 1903. Investigators who 
have discussed the question subsequent to that date too unfortunately have 
not taken up Mr. Medlycott’s suggestion and pursued the matter further, 
for the suggested name Mahuza gives the final clue to the solution of a long 
baffling problem. Mahuza was not a town of Mesopotamia as Assimani 
thought. Where was it then ? 

It was stated before that if the Ber. and Camb. MSS. do not enable us to 
decipher the illegible word of the Br. Mu.s. MS. they help us at least to 
locate it. The illegible name has been discovered to be Mahuza : it is probably (as 
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stated a little while ago by me) the name of a particular locality of the 
south country ” of the Ber. and Camb. MSS. The reader is aware by this 
time that the south country ” of the Ber. and Camb. MSS. is Dekkan. Since 
the Ber. and Camb. MSS. say that Habban came from Dekkan : since Dekkan 
is a vast region and since the Br. Mus. MS. says that he came from Mahu;ja, 
Mahuza must be a specific locality of Dekkan and it must be sought in that 
region. What place is it ? 

In Tamil works a part of Dekkan is called Erumai Nadu (buffalo land). 
The Sanscrit word for Tamil Emtnai is Mahisha and it is from this term that 
the name M 3 'Sore comes. Mysore means Town of Mahisha (Mahisha= buffalo 
and Uru = town). Since our reasoning suggested the searching of Mahuza in 
Dekkan, Mahuza is Mysore. In Indian usage Pili (tiger) and Pidi (handful) 
are also written as Puli and Pudi and place suffixes like Uru, Patna and Pura 
are often omitted ; ej.g,, Tanjore is known also as Taiijii, Chennapatna as 
Chennai and Kanchipura as Kanchi and so forth. It is not without reason 
that Jacob of Sarug wrote Mahuza instead of Mahiza and spoke of Mahuza 
instead of Mahuzauru (M 3 :'sore). The place of India whence Habban jour- 
ne 3 ^ed to Palestine therefore was Mysore of Dekkan. Habban thus was a 
IMysorean. And who was his lord Gudnaphar? 

Mr. W. R. Philipps says in the previously mentioned Indian Antiquary 
that We know nothing about Gondophares and his family except what can 
be learnt as detailed above from coins, from one inscription and from the 
Acts of Thomas. His date is not yet definitely fixed : his territories are still 
more or less undefined and his race is still not certain.” The Apostolate of 
Thomas is obscure because theologians study it more as a chapter in the 
progress of Christianity than as a part of the annals of India. If they find 
Gudnaphar to be an elusive figure, it is because they have forgotten that his 
reign is an uncut page of S. Indian history. To learn his story truly that 
uncut page should be opened. Mr. Philipps has said that a knowledge of the 
name of the place of India from which Habban went to Palestine would enable 
us to locate Gudnaphar. We have learnt that that name is Mahuza and 
I have shown that Mahuza is Mysore. Location of Gudnaphar becomes 
easy hereafter. For it is natural to expect a king to send on errand a 
resident of his own land. Gudnaphar and Habban must have belonged 
to the same kingdom. Since Habban was a Mysorean and since Gudna- 
phar was Habban’s lord, the latter must have been King of Mahuza — King of 
M 3 ’sore. That tliis is no fanciful conclusion, another version testifies. An 
Ethiopic text of Thomas’ story belonging to Theodore, King of Abyssinia, 
was secured in 1868. One of the narratives in that text states that when 
St. Thomas was at Jerusalem “a certain merchant who was from the county 



of India and his name was Abnes and he was sent from the King of 

Gona ”, etc. In this narrative Habban is named Abnes, his country is called 
“ county of India ” and his sender (Gudnaphar) is spoken of as King of 
Gona. Forms found in Latin version are Abban and Abbanes. Since 
Habban was an Indian, terms Habban, Abban and Abbanes are Appan and 
Appanna. What is Gona ? The occurrence of Kanarese words in the 
Papyrus of Oxyrhyncus discovered in Egypt permits us to assume the presence 
of Kanarese-speaking population in that part of the world and the possibility 
of the occurrence of more Kanarese words in other texts of Africa. Gona in 
Kanarese (Kona) means precisely what the Sanscrit Mahisha signifies — 
buffalo and it is from this term that the Tamil word Konan (cattle tender) 
comes. King of Gona means nothing more than King of Mahisha — King of 
Mysore. The Ethiopia text thus throws unexpected light upon other versions 
of the story. For that text through its expressions ‘‘Gona” and “count}^ 
of India ” shows that Mr. Medlycott was correct in conjecturing Mahuza to 
be the illegible word of the Br. Mus. MS. : that I am right in equating 
Mahuza to the Sanscrit Mahisha and that that (f.e., Ethiopia) text is strictl}^ 
accurate in referring to Gona as a “county”, for Mahuza (Mysore) is but a 
province of India. When so many texts prove that Gudnaphar was King of 
Mysore, why do historians view him as a non-Indian king and search for his 
realm outside the borders of India ? 

As Gondophares-coins have been recovered in Afghanistan, Punjab, 
Sind and Seistan and as certain texts state that Parthia fell to the evangeli- 
cal share of Thomas at the drawing of the lot, historians regard Gudnaphar 
as a non-Indian king of Parthia who controlled India from there and they are 
surprised that ancient texts should call him “ King of India ” and “ King of 
Indians Dr. Farquhar, Professor of Comparative Religion in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, expresses himself thus in the Bulletin of John Rylands 
Library for 1926 : “ These coins and inscriptions have also made it clear that 
Gudnaphar belonged to a Parthian dynasty and ruled a large part of Parthian 

domain as well as his great Indian province Of the king’s Parthian lineage 

and his Parthian kingdom the author of the Acts of Judas Thomas is 
totally ignorant.” “ The facts are these. Gudnaphar was a Parthian king 
but he ruled in India as well as in Parthia. This is perfectly well known 
to scholars to-day from the king’s own coins and Inscriptions. But when 
we turn to the documents, we find the author of the Acts of Judas Thomas 
knew that he ruled in India but he did not know that he was a Parthian and 
ruled in Parthia also, while the Church of Alexandria knew that he was a 
Parthian king but did not know that he ruled in India also. Each has pre- 
served one-half of the truth ; but we with our accurate historical information 
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can see that the two traditions arose from one historical event.” In the 
first place so far as I know what the Alexandrine tradition says is that 
Parthia fell to the apostolic share of Thomas and not that Giidnaphar was 
king of Parthia. Dr. Farquhar does not state whether his statement is an 
inference or is based upon a definite authority. Whichever it is there are 
reasons for the introduction of the misunderstood name Parthia in the 
Alexandrine tradition as will be apparent later on. In the second place 
however much a sovereign might enlarge his dominion and whatever titles 
he might add to his name during the course of his reign, he would never fail 
to call himself after the name of the original land that he got by heritage. 
He would relinquish his original title only when he relinquishes his hold on 
the original land that gave him the title. When Victoria, Queen of England, 
became Empress of India she did not cease to call herself Queen of England, 
because that title and country were hers by heritage. For the same reason 
the 1918 rupee-coins style H. M. George V of England as “ George V King 
Emperor King Emperor here means King of England and Emperor of 
India. Edessa was much nearer Parthia than Alexandria. If Gudnaphar 
was really a Parthian King of Parthia who added parts of India to his 
dominions, would not the Syriac Acts of Thomas call him King of Parthia” 
or King of Parthia and India ” ? Why does it style him ” King of India”? 

The fact is this. Instead of looking at the centre, historians are gazing 
on the circumference. Coins are fashioned round to signify their rolling 
character and the coins of a king roll to the limits of his kingdom and if the 
metal out of which they are made is pure, they roll even beyond. In an 
article published in a former issue of this journal, I have shown that the 
names Gudnaphar and Gondophares are not metathetical forms of one 
and the same name but two different names that Habban’s master bore ; 
have shown which of these two was the king’s personal name and 
which the surname of valour : have given their Tamil equivalents : have 
suggested where his capital might have been : and have shown in 
addition how he must have extended his dominion as far as Afghanistan 
in the north. For further particulars that article may be perused. I 
may also add here in further support another fact. The term Kantha 
among other meanings has that of chief. The expression Kantha-raja though 
borne now as a personal name in Mysore, literally means chief king. 
No wonder the second narrative of the Ethiopic text calls Gudnaphar 
who wielded his sceptre from Mysore to Afghanistan Kontoros — 
Kantharasa — Chief King. The question why the Greek-Pali coins of 
Gondophares have not been found in Mysore could easily be explained 
with the reply of a counter question — why are the rupee-coins of the king of. 
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England not found in England ? It is because they are meant for circulation 
in India. If ancient texts call Gudnaphar “ King of India ” and King of 
Indians ”, it is because he was really an Indian king of a county ” of India 
and that county I have shown to be Mysore. King Gudnaphar through 
whose instrumentality the Apostle came to India, therefore, was not a non- 
Indian king of Afghanistan but an ancient Hindu Mysore Maharaja. 

Now Habban went west from his master’s kingdom to bring an artificer 
to build a palace for him in that realm. The place to which the Apostle 
came was the place from which Habban originally started. Habban’s starting 
point was Mysore. The Apostle came with Habban hence to Gudnaphar’s 
court in Mysore. Afghanistan was ( as stated ) a part of Mysore in Gud- 
naphar’s time. While Afghanistan adjoins N. India, Mysore lies in S. India. 
Does a king generally hold his court in the heart of his empire or in its 
periphery? If Thomas laboured in Gudnaphar’s court, would that labour have 
been in Mysore in the south or in Afghanistan in the north ? 

The Apostle did not stay permanently in the country of his arrival. 
Christian tradition makes it perfectly clear that from Gudnaphar he passed 
on to the land of another king called Mazdai : that he was killed and buried 
in it and that his grave became a shrine. Shrines are the magnet of pilgrims 
and they wander from one to another like bees that fly from flower to flower. 
If ancient writers are believed, it is seen that devotees even from distant 
parts of Europe like England visited Thomas’ shrine in Mazdai’s realm in 
ancient days. These wandering pilgrims of the West seem to have kept 
alive the European memory of the place of the Saint’s tomb in the early 
ages. But when the intercourse between western Europe and eastern Asia 
became less and less and pilgrims ceased to wander as a consequence of the 
rise of the Muhammadan power midway between, though Europe did not 
forget the tradition of Thomas’ labours in the east, ^^et her remembrance 
of Mazdai’s realm and the place of the Apostle’s tomb became fainter and 
fainter. And as time passed she entirely lost sight of them and the tomb 
became a tale. 

Portuguese adventurers as said at the beginning discovered spots sacred 
to Thomas in the sixteenth century. The discovery of the Holy Man’s tomb 
in 1517 is as much an undoubted fact as the discovery of the royal personage’s 
coin in 1834. If the locality of Thomas’ martyrdom had not remembered 
the tomb, the adventurers could never have discovered it. Their discovery 
only proves the persistence of the tradition in India for 1,500 years. For 
unless those who had been witnesses to the Apostle’s martyrdom and the 
raising of the tomb, had pointed out those places from father to son down 
through the ages, none in Madras could have informed strangers that a 
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particular spot of that city was the seat of his tomb. So when in the sixteenth 
century the guarding Muhammadan Fakir and the Kanara Brahman showed 
the church and recited the ballad of the Saint to the Portuguese, they but 
pointed with the finger and sang with the voice of the first century. It was 
stated before that the impression left by the legend is that Gudnaphar’s 
and Mazdai's countries must have been situated not far from each other. 
If M 3 'Sore was Gudnaphar’s 'kingdom, would Mazdai’s country have been 
far away ? An Indian tradition remembers that Mazdai was a fisherman 
king and the Ethiopic text refers to him as “ Matseyos Matseyos is 
Matsya, the Sanscrit for fish, and the Matsj^as (fishermen) were a great people 
in ancient times in India. Does not the African testimony point to the 
correctness of the Indian memory ? The Apostle’s mission to India and his 
death in it is as much a psychological problem as a historical one, for it is a 
tale of Bhakti. The faith of a Bhakta impels him to tread the path of his 
master and compels him to immolate his life in the way his master did. In 
the eye of the psychology of Bhakti to tread the path in a different manner 
and to die in a different way would be no true discipleship. If a man’s 
words reveal him truly John xi. 16 shows Thomas’ determination in 
following in the footsteps of his Master even to the bitter end. To a Bhakta 
of such a temperament, if he could not meet death in Judea, he will seek it 
somewhere else. Ancient legend speaks truly therefore when it says that the 
fisherman king having decided to put the Saint to death ordered his men to 
go upon the mountain and stab him ” and four soldiers of the king took him 
and speared him “ on the mountain ” outside the city ”. Later writings 
call the city of Thomas’ martyrdom Calamene or Caramene. Calamene and 
Caramene are the Tamil Kali-manai and Karai-manai both meaning sea- 
coast town. Twenty centuries look upon Madras as the place of the 
Martyr’s tomb and that city is a sea-coast one. Would not a fisherman king 
have his home in a sea-side town and could not Madras be Mazdai’s capital 
since it is a Calamene and the seat of the traditional tomb ? A coin rolls 
but a tomb remains. If Thomas could come as far as Mysore, would it 
have been difficult for him to go to the sea-king’s capital at Madras and die in 
it for Jesus’ sake ? And would not the Church of San Thome built in sight 
of the rolling waves of the blue sea be the Holy Fisherman’s tomb as 
unforgetful tradition avers ? 

If the Saint came to India, laboured in M^^sore and died at Madras, 
why do some writers mention quite another country as the sphere of his 
work ? This would be a suitable place to Sciy a few words on that aspect of 
the question. While the S^uiac Acts of Thomas and certain writers who 
depend upon Edessa for their knowledge say that India fell to th^ 
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Evangelical share of Thomas at the drawing of the lot, a few writers 
like Origen and Eusebius who depend upon Alexandria for their inform- 
ation state that it was Parthia, Parthia is the mountainous country 
S.'E. of the Caspian Sea corresponding to the modern province of 
Korason and it is frequently mentioned in Roman history. Attempts have 
been made by various investigators to explain the discrepancy between the 
Edessene and Alexandrine traditions Dr. Farquhar(as pointed out be- 

fore ) has tried to reconcile the difference by explaining that while Gudnaphar 
was king both of Parthia and India, Edessa remembered his kingship of India 
alone and Alexandria his kingship of Parthia alone and that the tradition of 
each place contains one-half of the truth. Some others explain the difference 
in a different way. These think that Parthia might have fallen to Thomas at 
the drawing of the first lot : that India might have fallen to his share at the 
second one : that he might have gone and worked in each of these two countries 
after the drawing of each lot and that the statement of one set of writers 
does not preclude that of the other. There is another peculiarity. In spite 
of the solution offered by Dr. P'arquhar for the reconciliation of the 
difference, he is puzzled why, while writers who wrote during the period be- 
fore the Council of Nicea allot Parthia to Thomas, those who wrote after 
it allot India to him. Under the heading of ‘‘What happened at Nicea” 
says the doctor in the said Bulletin of John Rylands Library: “ But after 

Nicea every western writer, whether Greek or Latin ( )and all liturgies 

and martj^rologies say that Thomas went to India, and asks ‘ How are we to 
account for the changed conviction?’. ” It will thus be seen that there is 
discrepancy not only between Edessene and Alexandrine traditions but also 
between ante-Nicene and post-Nicene statements. I have already shown tha^t 
Dr. Farquhar’s reconciliation of the difficulty is an untenable one. Since 
tradition, so far as I could see, seems to have in mind the drawing only one 
lot for the division of the missionary field, the alternative explanation offered 
by other writers as well is unsatisfactory. The reason for the difference be- 
tween the ante-Nicene and post-Nicene statements remains still a mystery. 
How then could these discrepant statements be explained ? The clue to the 
solution of the difficulty lies in the very equation (post-Nicene India=ante- 
Nicene Parthia) that looks a puzzle to Dr. Farquhar. 

Now the most ancient and famous name of India is Baratha country. 
The name is written in Tamil as Paratha country. The origin and early 
history of Parthia is shrouded in fable but its inhabitants are mentioned as 
Parthava in the inscriptions of Darius. Historians derive the mime Parthia 
from Parthava of the inscriptions. The word Parthia has no connection with 
Parvatha, mountain. Darius’ Parthava is the Tamil Parathava— people of 
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Paratha country. The name Parthia hence means Parathava. Historians have 
not yet realized what vvas the true origin of the Parthian kingdom of Roman 
history : why the ruling dynasty of that kingdom called itself the Arsacid : 
why such Indian sounding names like Arsaces (Arasaka), Priapatius (Priavrita), 
Phraates (Parata), Mithradates (Mitradata), Tiridates (Tirudata), Cinnamus 
(Chennama), Gotarzes (Koduarasu), Vardanes (Varadan), Vologeses (Ulagesa), 
etc., were borne by some of the rulers of the Arsacid dynasty and why the 
members of the ruling family of a province (Mysore) of ancient Paratha 
country still style themselves as Arasus (kings) ? These savants are not aware 
that the term Parthia is a later westernized form of the ancient name Paratha 
and that the younger kingdom of Parthia that held the Roman at bay in the 
East was but a little extended finger of aged Paratha Nadu. Though this is not 
the place to discuss these fascinating questions, let me state here that it is 
this term Paratha that has been responsible for the introduction of the 
misunderstood word Parthia into the Alexandrine tradition of Thomas’ story 
much to the confusion of later investigators. 

“Our accurate historical information” spoken of by Dr. Farquhar 
instead of making us see clearer has only blinded us to the truth of many an 
ancient statement. Paratha and India are synonymous terms : the former is 
the older and the latter the later name of the land lying between the Himalayas 
and Cape Comorin. The very fact that every post-Nicene writer, liturgy and 
martyrology designates as India, Thomas’ evangelical field called Parthia by 
ante-Nicene writers, shows that the older name Paratha was known in the 
West. In these circumstances when writers like Origen or Eusebius say that 
Parthia fell to the share of Thomas they mean nothing more than that Paratha 
(India) fell to his lot. Christianity before and after the great Council of 
Nicea was not the same : after that council its centre of gravity shifted to 
Europe and Christianity became Europeanized. The old name Paratha of 
India lingered in the West in some quarters like Alexandria till the Council 
of Nicea. In the meanwhile the older mother-country of Paratha had 
receded into the background and like the flickering of a dying flame her 
younger daughter-country of Parthia had come into prominence. To use the 
name Paratha (westernized form of which was Parthia) when referring to the 
mother-country (India) would create confusion owing to the rise of the 
daughter-kingdom (Parthia). So with the Europeanization of Christianity 
after the Council of Nicea the newer name India (popularized by the 
historians of Alexander the Great) came into vogue. There was no change 
of conviction : there was only a change from the less familiar to the more 
familiar name to avoid confusion. There is thus no disagreement between 
the Edessene and Alexandrine traditions or between the ante-Nicene and 
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post-Nicene statements. All these but refer to one and the same hoary land 
that is watered by the sacred rivers of the Ganges and the Kavery. John xi. 
16 is a revelation of the early stages of Thomas’ mental determination to follow 
his Master and the tradition (that he went to India and was martyred in 
Calamene) is the exhibition of the final fruition of that mental determination. 
Will sand allow itself to be twisted into rope? Unless the tradition were 
true would the facts of the Asiatic, African and European versions of that 
tradition fall in order to combine with one another harmoniously ? No wonder 
the Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles ” states that the Saint wrote letters to 
the West from India and the mosaics of St. Mark’s Baptistry in Venice portray 
Thomas with a turban on his head to symbolize the crown of his Indian 
martyrdom. 

Mr. Philipps, it will be remembered, observed that while the Latin version 
gives no name, the Greek says apo tees Indias”. Nothing reveals truth so 
much as a graphic representation of it. So let me re-write briefly the state- 
ments of the existing texts to see what picture they present to the eye. 
The Greek says that Habban came from the Indies (India). The Ber. and 
Camb. MSS. say that Habban came from the Dekkan (the south country). The 
Br.Mus.MS. says that Habban came from Mysore (Mahuza). Indies — Dekkan 
— Mysore. Does not each text support the other in a remarkable way and does 
not the name of each text specify the locality more precisely than the previ- 
ous one ? If the place of the Apostle’s arrival was the place of the merchant’s 
departure, is the existing evidence insufficient to show that Thomas came to 
S. India. If John (xi. 16) had truly reported his friend’s determination, is 
additional evidence necessary to prove that he won his crown of martyrdom 
in that S. India ? The heart remembers what the head forgets. Let learned 
savants chasing rolling coins search in northern Parthian land for the foot- 
prints of Thomas but humble devotees kneeling in southern Parathan country 
wet with the Apostle’s blood will pray beside his tomb there, for heart’s 
memory is a tablet the writings of which Time cannot efface. And the vespers 
that rise over the tomb in the Church of San Thome remind us how Thomas 
bore his Master’s Cross from Jerusalem to Madras and left it there to rejoin 
him. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE RELIGIOUS SCHOOL OF 
SRI MADHWA ON THE HISTORY OF VIJAYANAGARA- 

By S. Hanumantha Rao, Esq., M.A., L.T. 


Sri Wadhwa was the founder of the Dwaita school of philosophy, one of 
the three Brahminical systems prevalent in South India. His period was 
the thirteenth century and his place of birth was near Mangalore on the west 
coast. He travelled all over India to spread his doctrine.^ He died in 1318 
and just about that time the Deccan was invaded by the Muhammadans. 
He had four important disciples vvho followed him in pontifical succession. 
They seem to have migrated southwards. Two of them, Padmanabha 
Tirtha and Narahari Tirtha, left Telingana and arrived at Anegundi. 

Anegundi is regarded as the parent city of Vijayanagara and was 
ruled by Jambukeswara Raya from 1297 to 1324. To the east and south of 
it flows the river Tungabhadra. To the south of the river are the famous 
ruins of Hampi, the present name of the former Vijayanagara.- There is a 
small island, splitting the Tungabhadra into two branches, near x^negundi, 
where we find an enclosure with nine Brindavanas or tombs in it. By the 
side of it is a big cave where the saints are said to have spent their time in 
meditation. 

Padmanabha Tirtha was the pontifical successor of Sri Madhwa and 
held office from 1318 to 1324 A.D. He was a great scholar and wrote a 
commentary on Sri Madhwa’s Anuvyakhya, known as Sanyaya RatnavalL 
He started a separate line of monastic succession which is now known as 
Sri Pada Raya Mutt. The present headquarters of this Mutt is at Mula- 
bagal, in the Kolar District of the Mysore Province. The earthly remains 
of Padmanabha Tirtha were laid in the Brindavana on this island. Narahari 
Tirtha succeeded Padmanabha and held office from 1324. to 1333. About a 
mile from the island of the nine tombs, towards the Hampi village, is another 
rock island in the middle of the river. There is the tomb or 
Brindavana of Narahari Tirtha. He wvis a minister at Kalinga for some time 
and brought the images of Rama and Sita and gave them to Sri Madhwa. 
These images are now under worship by the present pontiff of the Uttradi Mutt. 


^ See Journal of the Madras University, Vol. I, No. 1, and Vol. 2, No, 1. “Life and Times 


of Sri Madhwa”. 

2 See Guide to Hampi by Longliurst, 
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There is a temple consecrated to Hanuman in the village of Narayana- 
devarakere near by. It is believed that Narahari Tirtha consecrated this 
temple. 

Narahari Tirtha is also regarded as the founder of the Dasakuta among 
the followers of Madhwa. This is a school of devotees who revel in divine 
music. There are a few Kanarese psalms of Narahari Tirtha and they are 
published in the collections of Madhwa psalms. 

Next in chronological order is the Brindavana of Kavindra Tirtha, 1392 
to 1399. He was the eighth pontiff in the succession list commencing from 
Sri Madhwa. Harihara the Second was the ruling king of Vijayanagara and 
his famous minister Muddappa Dandanayaka was the patron of this saint 
Kavindra. His Brindavana is situated to the west of Padmanabha Tirtha’s. 

Vagesa Tirtha was the successor of Kavindra Tirtha and held office from 
1399 to 1407. Pie was a scholar who wrote glosses on Praniana PaddJiati 
a'nd Tatxvodyota. Plis Brindavana is on the northern side. 

The most important of the Brindavanas is that of Sri V 3 ^asaraya, the 
ecclesiastical adviser of Krishnadevaraya. He held pontifical office from 
1467 to 1539.^ He was a great scholar and wrote several glosses on the 
commentaries of Sri Madhwa. His place in the history of Vijayanagara is 
described in full detail in the English introduction to the Life of Sri Vyasa- 
raya by poet Somanatha. His Brindavana is covered with artistic panels, 
with figures of elephants on them. On the four sides of the tomb are 
reliefs of Balakrishna, Vithala, Lakshminarasimha and Sitaramachandra 
with Lakshmana and Hanuman. The ruins of the Balakrishna temple and 
the Vithala temple bear testimony to the influence of Vyasaraya at the court 
of Krishnadevaraya. There are several temples in the neighbourhood 
consecrated by Vyasaraya, the most important being that of the 
Yantroddharaka Hanuman on the banks of the river, near Hampi village. 
There are several Kanarese songs of Vyasaraya and they are very 
popular in the Kanarese country. The fame of Vyasaraya attracted the 
pontiffs of the other monasteries also to Vijayanagara. Raghunandana, the 
third pontiff of the Raghavendra Mutt and Raghuvarya, the thirteenth pontiff 
of the Uttradi Mutt, came to Vijayanagara. About a mile and a half from the 
nine Brindavanas towards the Hampi village on the banks of the river is the 
Brindavana of Raghunandana. Opposite the Brindavana is a rare image of 
Hanuman with four hands. Two hands hold the Chakra and Sankha. One 
hand holds a book, the symbol of Madhwa and another holds the Gada, the 
symbol of Bhima. Raghunandana held office from 1497 to 1533. 


^ See Life of Vyasaraja by B. Venkoba Rao. (M. S. Rao & Co., Bangalore City.) 
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Raghuvarya held ofi&ce from 1502 to 1557 and his Brindavana is also 
near that of Vyasara 3 ^a. 

Vyasaraya had two disciples, Srinivasa Tirtha and Govinda Wadeyar. 
Srinivasa succeeded him in pontifical office and held it from 1539 to 1559. 
He wrote a biography of his master known as Vyasa Vijaya, 

Govinda Wadeyar did not hold office but was only an ordinary monk. 
He is said to be the poet Somanatha who composed the biography of 
Vyasaraya. The Brindavanas of these two disciples are near by in the same 
enclosure. 

Srinivasa Tirtha was succeeded in pontifical office by Rama Tirtha who 
held office from 1559 to 1588. His is the eighth Brindavana. The ninth and 
the last in chronological order is that of Sudhindra, the predecessor of the 
famous Raghavendra, who held office from 1595 to 1623. 

From 1324 to 1623, Vijayanagara patronised this school of religion. 
For a long time after the battle of Talikota, it was possible for these saints 
to continue their residence at Vijayanagara. To the present day, the 
followers of these saints observe their memorial days and gather in large 
numbers on those days. Their names have a stronger hold on the imagi- 
nation of the people than even the names of their kings. 
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Genealogical Table to explain the above Article. 
Sri Madhwa, d- 1183 A.D, 

I 

(1) Padmanabha, d. 1324 A.D, 

I 

(10) Narahari, d. 1333 A.D. 


Madhawa 


Akshobhya 

Jayatirtha 

Vidyadhiraja 

I 

I 

I I 

(2) Kavindra, d. 1399 A.D. Rajendra 

(3) Vagesa d. 1407 A.D. Jayadhwaja 

Ramachandra Purushottama 


Vidyanidhi Vibhudendra 

I , I 

Raghunatha J itamitra 

I I 

(5) Raghuvarya, d. 1557 (11) Raghunandana, d. 
A.D. (Uttradi Mutt) 1 

Surendra 


Brahmanya 

(4) Vyasaraya, d. 1539 A.D. 

(6) Srinivasa, d. 1559 A.D. 
1533 A.D. I 

(7) Srirama, d. 1588 A.D. 

(Vyasaraya Mutt) 


Vijayendra 

(8) Sudhindra, d. 1623 A.D. 


Raghavendra 

(Raghavendra Mutt) 

(9) Govinda was an ordinary monk who did not hold pontifical office. 



SVETASVATAROPANISHAD. 
English Metrical Translation with Explanatory Notes. 
By D. Venkatramiah, Esq., B.A., L.T. 


FIFTH DISCOURSE. 

1. In the Imperishable Brahman Great, 

That Eternal Lord, that mysterious Self, there dwell 
Knowledge and ignorance both ; ’tis ignorance 
For sure doth perish, knowledge for ev’r perdiies ; 

And He is distinct who ordains them both. 

This discourse purports to teach : — 

i. That Pararhesvara, the Absolute, is the substratum of both knowledge and 

nescience, 

ii. The nature of knowledge and nescience, 

iii. The overlordship of Isvara and his aloofness from knowledge and nescience. 

that which does not perish, Isvara who is eternal ; Cp. 

Gita^ viii. 11. 

is T^?Tf^“~the transposition is Vedic usage. The phrase may also be construed 
as stTffiJr: Tt, — in one who is above Hiranyagarbha (sTff). 

§[— emphatic. 

— one to limit which there is nothing else ; the Absolute. 

— placed ; the manifestation of both knowledge and ignorance 
is dependent upon the Absolute which is their substratum. Brahman is the 
ground of right knowledge as well as error. is atmajnana leading to 

Moksha and is atmajnana the cause of samsara, 

— in Brahman whose blissful nature is hidden from the human senses. 

Isvara who controls both knowledge and ignorance is however untouched by either, 

2. And He the one Eternal Lord impels 
Each and all the germs to fructify, 

Subsists in all the myriad shapes and forms ; 

Endows His first begotten son, the sage 

Of golden hue with knowledge infinite 
And witness bears forsooth to the seer’s birth. 

The aim of this verse is to show that the Brahman is immanent in all entities representing the 
several stages in the process of world-creation, the first of these being Hiranyagarbha. The use 
of the word ‘Kapila’ has given rise to much controversy, some taking it to mean the author of the 
Samkhya doctrine, some, the Rishi who burnt up the sons of Sagara and others Hiranyagarbha. 
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The last view seems to fit in with the context and further has the support of Sankara who, while 
commenting on this very passage in Brh, ii. X-1, specifically controverts the position that the 
author of the Siwtkhya system is meant here. 

— He who inheres in everything that serves as a generating cause. 
This is to make clear that insentience, jada^ like the pradhana of the Samkhyas 
is not the cause of the Universe. Another way of construing the phrase is 

^IS^TR ^11%^ which means that Parabrabma is the ground of the beginningless 

Alaya, since it is His power that supports its existence and manifestation 

all the subsidiary causes like ether, wind, etc. 

— the manifold objects of creation. 

Isvara first taught the Vedas and their import to Hiranya- 

garbha from whom they have come down to mankind. 

3. He casts his net in diverse ways and brings 
To view unnumbered beings at creation’s dawn, 

Withdraws them all into the magic gulf 

At last ; again creates the hierarchs great 
While He the Lord his sovereign sway doth hold, 

3^'PTc^Rf Samsara is as it were a net in which are caught the 

human fish ; * ’ may also mean the mighty illusion. 

each one separately etc. The Lord creates the 

different aggregate constituents of life, such as of the senses, breaths, etc., and 
then the individual existences ; or this may refer to different classes of beings— 
gods, men, beasts, etc. 

— bringing into existence an infinite variety of beings in accordance with the 
law of Kanna, 

in this region of Maya. 

destroys. At pralaya the whole creation is withdrawn into Maya where it resides 

in a latent or germinal form and springs up again at creation — a process which 
goes on eternally. 

— the chief deities like Hiranyagarbha. Note that the nominative 
is used for the objective. 

4. As the Sun in his radiance beams and fills with light 
The quarters all and eke the spaces — up 

And down and athwart, e’en so the shining Lord 

The opulent and worshipful, the Lone 

Rules all from which the worlds do germinate. 

— the Sun. 

— the five elements from which the worlds emerge. 

rules, regulates. Isvara directs the elements being their inner Self, 

^ is another reading ; 
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— Is vara is the cause of the Universe. 

i. — elements, such as earth born of Him. 

ii. 3T5yT^5Tn^, — from ether 

down to an atom, from Hiranyagarbha down to an insect. 

5, ’Tis Isvara the universal source 

Helps on the growth of beings and thus matures 
Them all that they their destined end may reach ; 

’Tis He, the Being sole sustains this all 

’Tis He from whom the impulses take their start. 


Here is described how, under the guidance of Isvara, the gradual and orderly evolution of the 
Universe tabes place and how the innate tendencies in man~goodness passion , and 

ignorance -begin to manifest themselves. 

‘ ^ for neuter for masculine. 

— the nature of things^ 

— matures. 

— the elements, such as earth, etc., which by their nature 
are fit for differentiation, 

— transforms ; lit, may transform. 

-the three constituents of praknii, viz, goodness, passion and 

ignorance or darkness. 

— assigns, allots. These primary impulses are made to develop in man in 
greater or less degree in accordance with his previous Karma. Cp, Gita, xiv. 5. 

6. The Lord lies hid in the depths of the Upanishads 
Enshrined in which is all the Vedic truth, 

And Him Hiranyagarbha knows as the fount 
Of the sacred lore. Those Gods and Rishis who 
Of yore did comprehend his Self for sure 
Became His very Self and conquered death. 


What is it that is taught in this Mantra ? 

i. That Paramesvara is to be sought in the mystic passages of the Vedanta, 

ii. That He is the source of the Scriptures, 

iii. That Gods like Hiranyagarbha an! Rishis like Vamadeva knew Him as their very selves 
iv^Tto liberation means the realization of the unity of atman with the Absolute. 

hidden in the Upanishads which teach the essence of the Vedas. 

Hiranyagarbha, the Suiratman. 


-realizes the identity of his self with the Absolute 


^#-5rRn%-3frciTct3rT 

Cp.^^ XV, 15 , 

— the author of the Vedas. 
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cF^T^r as the very nature of That, the Absolute. 

^ — indicates assurance on the authority of the Scriptures, reason and experience. 

7. Who finds his deeds of by-gone births have left 
Their trail, who’s merged in acts that yield their fruit 
And who enjoys what he himself has wrought 

He is indeed of myriad forms, engirt 
By gunas three ; and three again his paths ; 

The Lord of life, he roams impelled by his deeds. 

There is a departure here. Having set forth the nature of Isvara, the Lord of all creatio 
the SniU now turns to the description of the individual soul — jiva^ and to begin with it is pointed 
out that by itself the jiva is not the agent and experiencer of joys and sorrows but that its associa- 
tion with the body and the senses seems to invest it with the faculty of doing and enjoying. 

as the result of his Karma the individual 

engages in acts which in turn yield their fruit. The gunas are satvam^ rajas and 
tamas. The preponderance of satvam in one’s act leads to Moksha, of rajas to 
Svar^a and of iamas to Naraka, 

^ he who does a particular act must be prepared to accept the 

consequences of that act. 

— of many shapes, because one’s deeds determine what existence one should take 
on — he may be born a god, a man or a beast. 

whom are found desire, anger and 

covetousness. 

rN r , _ 

T^c^TT who may take any of the three paths, that of the gods — that of the 

manes—TTfJ^R, and what in the Upanishads is described as RR 

Cp. Chanda, v. lO-S. 

overlord of the body with its senses. 

for (Vedic). 

8. Of the si 2 :e of the thumb and luminous as the Sun 
He is and firmly linked to mind and self ; 

’Tis intellect’s traits reflected in Atman pure 
By which alone the soul appears as small 
As the lancet end and inferior to the Lord. 

The individual soul retains the characteristics of tlie Supreme Self which in reality it is though 
hedged round by imperfections due to a7>idya. 

:_the jha is considered to be of the size of a thumb, because the heart which 
is of that dimension is the seat of consciousness. Our awareness of the self is 
referred to the heart. Hence the comparison. 

same resplendent nature as the Sun ; the jiva is of the nature of the 
light of knowledge. 

Because the jiva is limited by the mind and the notion of ego, it is 

described as being endowed with the qualities of mind and ego, 7//s,, thought 
and self-consciousness; 

^ 3Tf$rf[R 
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f ; ft^^^-fr%:3'JrRWTr?r, (arKTsnrmR, 

^ — The intellect transfers, as it were, its own limitations to 

the atmair, hence minuteness and inferiority are attributed to the atman and not 
by its own nature. Because the aUnatt is superimposed by biiddhi^ the latter’s 
finiteness and inferiority (as compared with Parahrahvics) are transferred to the 
former. 

The Commentators construe buddhigiuia and atmagnna separately and thereby miss the signi- 
ficance of the thought contained in the mantra. Cp. Snnkara-Bhashya oxi Brh. .S'///., ii, 3-29., 
where this very passage is quoted in support of the position that the apparent limitations of the 
individual self are the outcome of our ignorant attribution of the characteristics of the intellect to 
the atman. 

8J[TT?T^rM*“~"the jwa is infinitesimally small like the end of a lancet. 

TW^^TT^fr2TF~“the jiva is lower than Baramesvara who is vast and 
unlimited like ether. ‘ ’ is another reading. 

9. A hair’s end chopped into hundred parts and each 
Such part again into one hundred parts, 

Of the size of that minutest part is the soul, 

Just so is it to be known, albeit this soul 
Is destined sure to attain the eternal Self. 

Since it is physically impossible to divide the tip of a hair into ten thousand parts, we have to 
understand that the jiva is unimaginably small having for its vesture the sukshmasarira or the 
subtle body. Hut when it is freed from its Upad/ti^ it attains its own real nature— the eternal 
state of the Absolute. 

10. Nor woman he is nor man nor impotent 
Whate’er corporeal form he takes, with that 
Corporeal form the Self his kindred claims. 

Because the jiva is by its nature one with the Absolute, the distinctions of sex do not pertain 
to it. Due to avidya it enters bodies of one sex or the other and identifies itself with them. 

The individual soul identifying itself with the body in which it has found 

its lodgment, mistakes the bodily characteristics to belong to itself. Hence such 
notions as ‘ I am stout’ , ‘ I am lean ‘ I am a male ’, ‘ I am a female ‘ lam 
sterile’, etc. 

11. With thought and touch and sight and delusion sweet 
And copious food and drink the jiva ha.s 

His birth and growth ; in truth the embodied soul 
His varied shapes and varied forms assumes 
In harmonious sequence of his former deeds. 

Now is assigned the reason for the a/man's taking on a body and acquiring the special charac- 
feristics of samsarn. One life determines the other. Upon our thoughts, desires and conduct 
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depends the form of life which we have to assume in a future birth. We are architects of our own 
fate. This is what the first half of the mautra means and the second half is only a more explicit 
statement of the same idea. Closely following one’s Karma one is born either as a god if one’s 
deeds are good, as a beast if they are sinful ; if, on the other hand, one’s good and bad deeds are 
ev’enly balanced, one is born a mortal. 

The alternative readings of some of the words are : — 

ijW, for #l|: ; for ; 3Tm5iq% for 

thought, touch and passion — n^anual acts in 

connection with sacrifices). These generate good or bad effects. 

JTraR:fl55ir-(lT?q>r JTra:, cT^I: ife:, ^fT^cgTjEon m 

TiJr^qr, cf^fi) with sufficient food and drink to quench hunger and thirst. 
^rciTr%f%3Ffr-3?rc3T5T:, birth and growth of 

the fim. 

Such acts as these lead to a variety of births ranging from Hiranyagarbha down to an insect 

(WJT’Tvfrf^ =3T;fr) 

as the inevitable consequence of one’s 

good and bad deeds. 

^fir^qq^%~^qTqTT% — gets, assumes. 

All the species and genera in the Universe are the outcome of nescience worked out in un- 
broken sequence by Karma, 

12. The jiva then his manifold forms assumes 
Both large and small b}" his own nature fixed ; 

The works that one has done, the self that one 
Hath reared — ’tis these that yoke the spirit to life 
As found in this or in the future births. 

The idea contained in the previous stanza is here emphasized. Not only a man’s thougljts 
and deeds of the precedent life but all the mental and spiritual experiences gained in his evolution 
through numberless past lives are the determining factors of his present life. 

^qiM — objects nke rock.s, or — elephants, etc, 

^qiFT — subtle objects ; objects like ether, light, or S^nfprjf&T-gnats, etc. 

by all that goes to make one’s character as the 

result of one’s performance of prescribed and proscribed deeds. 

— possesses, assumes. 

The latter half of the mantra means that the Self enters on its endless births as determined 
by one’s innate qualities and one’s overt acts. 

13. Without beginning, without end, the Lord 
Remains amidst this vast}- gloom profound. 

Creator of the Universe, of forms 
Innumerous, the Being sole and He 

This all enfolds; who knows this Light Divine 
Shall extricate his pelf from all the bonds, 


3 


F 
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Having related the nature of the individual self in 7-12, the Upanishad reverts to the descrip- 
tion of the Supreme Reality and points the way to liberation. This mautra is nearly the same in 
language and import as iv. 14. Cp. also iii. 7. 

14. ’Tis the pure of heart to whom the Lord reveals 
His Self, He who hath neither home nor name, 

The world-creator and the world-destroyer 
Divinity benignant, in whom the arts 
And sciences have their birth ; who know this Being 
Of light, they quit the mortal frame for e’er. 

— He who is understood by the pure in heart. 

— i. ^ — who has 

neither home nor name. 

ii. known as the bodiless. 

Sankarananda has for meaning ‘known by the name of breath’, 

on the authority of the Scripture but this reading spoils the rhythm . 

who is the cause of the creation and destruction of the worlds. 

The phrase is also explained as ^ ’—who is untouched by 

nescience and its products. 

— i. The originator of the Vedas and all the different branches of knowledge. 

ii. who causes the birth of all beings by 

his own mayic power. 

iii. The originator of the sixteen Kalas mentioned in ^ Pt^asitopanishad, 
vg^^^j:j[----‘give up the body, /.t'., they cast off for ever the bodily vesture ; they become 

immortal. 



STUDIES IN DRAVIDIC LINGUISTICS. 

By L. V, Ramaswami Aiyar, Esq., M.A., B.L, 


Initial Front Nasals of Dravidian. 

I, —Initially, the following nasal sounds are met with in 
Dravidian : n, n, and m ^ ; the cerebral n and the velar ;/ do not occur 
initially in Dravidian words. 

The bilabial m ^ is conspicuous in all the dialects of Dravidian, in 
initial positions. 

Of the other nasals n appears to be common initially in all the dialects 
except Malayalam which has instead uniformly in initial positions. The 
sound n occurs initially far more numerously than n in Tam. and Mai. 

n occurs in initial positions in Tamil and Malayalam only. 

The object of this paper is to discuss how far these sounds may be 
considered to be original in the various dialects. 

Before doing so, it would be desirable to define the exact values of these 
sounds in the various dialects. 

II , Character of the Nasal Consonants : 

n : — This is a tongue-tip sound in all the dialects ; but the nature of the 
sound may vary with the exact point of production on the mouth-roof. 

In none of the dialects is a sound produced by the tip of the tongue at 
the teeth. 

The point of production on the mouth-roof may vary anywhere from the 
post-dental region to the alveolar portion of the mouth. In Jespersen’s 
notation the sound may be anything between to ^ 0 ^“^^ 

In Tamil, I have noted that it is ordinarily well behind ^o^ though 
individual peculiarities do occur. Tamil appears to have had both qi and rl 
formerly, as the separate symbols denote ; but the modern dialect gives the 
value of 71 to both symbols. 

The Telugu sound, so far as I can see, does not differ from the Tamil 
sound. 

In Malayalam the sound is distinctly alveolar, produced between the two 
positions poS and 

^ The symbols used correspond respectively to I.P.A. [n], [//], [«] and [m]. 
initial;;/ in Dravidian forms the subject of a separate paper of mine. The history of this 
lip-nasal is as interesting as that of the Front (Palatal, etc.) Nasals. 

is a true dental sound answering to the plosive / of the Indian sound-lists. For a detailed 
description of the sound and its incidence in Mai., my Brief Account of Malayalam Bhoiuiks 
(p. 14). 
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So far as the minor dialects are concerned, the minute distinctions have 
so far not been noted ; but it would appear that in none of these dialects the 
point of production reaches the dental or post-dental region on the one hand, 
or goes beyond the alveolar region on the other. 

n: — Two different varieties of this sound have been distinguished by 
Jesperseni : — 

(а) the sound produced by the fore-blade resting on the mouth-roof in 
the prepahtal region as in Italian ogni, etc. 

(б) the sound produced by the middle blade resting on the post- 
palatal, pre-caecuminal region as in French. 

In Tamil — Malayalam initial % the point of production is distinctly pre- 
palatal (sometimes even j8of) and the fore-blade alone -comes into operation, 
while Mai. n in the consonant group iij or nc, the post-palatal middle-blade 
variety is often produced. ^ 

'/i:— This sound which occurs initially in Malayalam uniformly for the 
n of other dialects is produced with the fore-blade well spread out on the 
dental and post-dental regions, and corresponds to d of Indian languages. 
In the consonant groups nd and ht, the middle blade is spread out on the 
alveolar region and then the dental is produced. (The difference between this 
variety of n and the second variety of n mentioned above, is that in the latter 
there is only mere contact of a small portion of the blade of the tongue while 
in the former the tongue-blade is spread out.) 

111. h and n * — Malayajam n initially and in other positions is clearly 
secondary, being produced from n. 

As for initial n, ^ the following facts are significant : — 

(a) This sound initially is peculiar to the Tamil-Mala 3 ^alam group, its 
cognate in other dialects being represented by n; 

(&) Even in these two dialects, there are alternative forms with nandn, 
in which the latter should be regarded as closely connected with n {vide 
infra). 

We shall illustrate these points : 

(a) Tamil-Mal. Cf, 

nandu, nandu (crab) Tel. endi 

Tam. ndn^ Mai. Mn (I) ndn, etc. 

Tam. -Mai. Mru (seedlings) Tel.-Kan. ndr 

Tam. nerungu, Mai. nerunyiu (to be Southn. irungu (to be squee;^ed) 
squeezed) 

^ Vide Jespersen’s Lehrbnck der Phoneiik^ pp. 43, 44. 

2 Vide my Brief Account of Malayalam Phonetics, page 14. 

3 Santali « (initial and medial) is a rpiddlerblade variety (P. Materials for q 

^antMi Grammar, J, page 42), 
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(a) Tamil-Mal, Cf, 

ram. iieli, Mai. 'Ueli (to wriggle) el-agu (to move) 

Tam. fidludal (to flow) ; nan (rope) the base al- (to sway, to flow) in 

al-ai, dl, etc. (7/. Kan. ndri (cord), 
nan (rope) 

ndyiru (the sun) ; ndmlm (time, day) The various forms ^ with a-or cB-basis 

in many dialects. 

Tam. nimirdal (to be raised) Kan. egaru 

Tara, negili (firewood, fire) my 

Tam. naral, narnl (to sound, make er-ai (to make noise), dr— (to cry 
noise) out) 

Tam. ndngar (place, there) ange (there) 

Tam. nd-ttal (to adhere, to tie) 

Tam. ndtfu (crowd, group) 

Tam. ndd^ ndd (country) Tel.- Kan. nad 

Tam. ndy (mother) dyi (mother) 

Tam. ncd (to hang) al- (to move) ; dl (to swing) 

Tam. ndl (musical instrument) .... 

T?im. ndru^ ndru (to smell) cf. ar — (to be cut, be within, to feel) 

Tam. nimir, nimir (to be erect) cf. egaru 

Tam. negili (fire, firebrand, fuel) cf base nee- (fire) 

It may at once be observed here that among the Tamii-Malayalam forms 
with initial n-,n- given above, constituting a large majority of typical instances 
in this group, tw'o classes may be recognized : 

(i) those which appear to be peculiar to the Tam. -Mai. group and do 
not (so far as we can ascertain) have cognates wuth initial n- in the other 
dialects ; and 

(ii) those which do have cognates with initial n- not only in the southern 
dialects like Kannada and Telugu but also in the central and northern 
dialects. 

This distinction will be important when we have to refer to tw'o classes 
of instances in explaining the probable origin of initial n- and m-. 

In each of the above groups of words, the semantic relationship betw'een 
the form with n- and that with the initial vowel only, is more or less clear, 
while a structural connection can also be postulated and proved as shown 
below. 

There remain, how’ever, a very small number of Tam.-Mal, instances 
with initial n-, n-^ whose etymologies cannot be decisively worked out. A 

^ Vide my discussion of Tidyir (the sun) in the Cakntta University Journal of Letters 
Vol. XX. 


ad- (to be attached) 
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prominent instance is Tamil mmali, nemali meaning ‘ peacock ‘ toddy 
' dog’. The meaning ' peacock ’ is possessed by the southern cognates also : 

Teliigu — emme, eo'naU, nemali. 

Kannada — mvilu, navali, navule. 

Tula — navil. 

The explanation of this form which appears to be peculiar to the south 
is not easy. 

There is another word mayil in Tamil, meaning ^ peacock ’ which has a 
Gondi cognate mal and a Tula representative maim. The question of the 
native character of Tamil mayil is a thorny one in view of the occurrence in 
Indo-Ar 3 'an of Tmyukha, mayura and in Indian Austric of marak. 

Yet the Dravidologist would (perhaps too naively)suggest that mayiU being 
capable of being broken up into may (dark) and il, the derivative suffix, and 
therefore of conveying the meaning of ' dark ’ or ' dark-spotted may be 
native in Dravidian. Whether the form is native or not, it is an ancient one 
in Tamil. 

What, if an}/, may have been the relationship of namal% etc., to mayil? 

. If we can postulate a metathesis of mayil. the group eme, emme, emali of 
Telugu may follow from it ; and in such a case Tamil namali, Telugu nemali 
and Kannada navilu would stand in the same relationship to eme, emali as the 
.first set of forms in the tabular list given above stand to the second. 

But a change like the following : 

mayil>yamil (i) > emali > [n] e^nali [Tamil] 

mayil >yamil>yeme> eme, emali [Telugu] 

7 myil>yamal>{n) amal>namal>navil [Kan.] 
can be considered to be conclusively proved only when analogies of a similar 
metathetical change could be given. 

It has to be admitted that such parallels are, so far as we can see, not 
available numerously in southern dialects. I can only refer here to the 
instance of Tamil-Kannada navir (hair) whose relationship to mayir (hair) 
appears to be ‘analogous to the case of navU. 

^ Prof. Bloch in his paper on Sa/is/!nt et Dravidien (B.S.L.), points out the difficul- 
ties of properly accounting for the relationship (if any) of Skt. mayura^ mayukha), Dr. mayil and 
Indian Austric marak, etc. 

Prof. Przyluski has suggested that all these forms may have arisen from Austric ; his expla- 
nation of Indian Austric marak as being constituted of ma (Austric prefix) and rak (to cry out) is, 
so far as it goes, a fine attempt at giving the Indian Austric word a native derivation. 

The student of Dravidian feels that mayil may have been quite native in Dravidian. Its 
variants in the different dialects are all explicable on purely Dravidian principles; but in view of 
the discussions of Bloch and Przyluski, one cannot be sure of the native character of the 
Dr. word. 
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{b) The following adaptations of Sanskrit words are interesting : — 
ndlam (magic) < jala. 
namaii, naman < yama, 
nanam < jndna. 

In the Brst instance, the voiced affricate appears to have changed 
directly into n , — a change which has occurred in a few rare native instances 
also. 

calun?iu [to qimko, with cold) > -nalunnu ; cod-uhku (to snap with 
the linger) > nodi; Tam. Julukhii (to contract, diminish) >nolgii. 

Almost all important n- forms have been given above. It is noteworthy 
that they are after all considerably fewer in number than the forms with 
initial n- in Tamil-Malayalam. 

From the above, the following facts emerge in regard to the occurrence 
of initial n in Tamil-Mala^^alam ; — 

(1) It is found immediately followed by palatal or front vowels. 

(2) Words with initial n are very few when compared to the large 
number of words with initial n. 

(3) In a number of such instances with initial n in Tamil, alternative 
forms with n- are found ; while in Malayalani the alternative forms with n- 
have disappeared in these cases, and forms with initial n- alone are retained. 
The development of the peculiar features of Malayalam phonology is certainly 
posterior to the common Tamil-Malayalam stage when the sound n originally 
should have cropped up. 

(4) The origin of n in the tadhhava forms mentioned above is self- 
evident ; while in a few rare instances n is traceable to certain definite 
evident causes : — 

on in Mai. nalunfm (to shake with cold or fear), and Mi\\,nodi (snap of 
finger) in both of which instances initial n appears to be derived from an 
original c, through the nasalization induced by a contained nasal or by general 
causes. 

(5) The origin of n in the majority of instances cited above appears to 
be connected with n. 

The existence of forms with alternative n and n initially in Tamil, and 
of front or palatal vowels in close association with these sounds, would point 
to the derivation of n from n owing to the influence of the vowels. Though 
in some cases we can undoubtedly postulate a change like n < n+front 
voicel, the problem becomes complicated when we consider the possible origin 
of initial n itself in Dravidian. 

The question whether n or n is original in Dravidian is bound up 
intimately with the problem of initial n itself, which has now to be discussed. 



IF. The Problem of Initial in Dramlian, — We should indeed have 
considered initial noi Dravidian to be a part of the radicals themselves unless 
we had found, in some dialects, forms with and without initial n-, of which 
those without n- so far as we can see, should be considered to be radical. 

We shall give below illustrations showing alternative forms with and 
without n in Ta mil- Malay ala m : — 

n- Vocalic Anlaut 


mriihhu, {io cut) 
nan (I) 
nir (water) 

Mai. nannu (to be close) 

Mai. nard)u (sprout, shoot) 

nagar (to be separated, released) 
Tam. nagilam (breasts) 

Tam. m^ai (desire, love) 

Tara, nanugu (to approach) 

Tam. mlakkii (to crumple) 

Tara. 7iali (pain) 

Tam, nigal (to conceal) 

nmattal (to entangle) 

Tam. nirattal (to mix) 

Tam. nirai (series) 

Tam. nil-i nil-am, etc. 

Tam. nilal (shade) 

Tam. mP, md- (to extend) 

Tam. mr (water) 

Tam. nmdu (to swim) 

Tam. nagil (to smile) 

Kanna(Ja nege (to rise) 


arukku 

an 

Iram (wetness) 

and (to.be close) 

a?/- (to be separated) 

agal (to be separate) 

agalam (breasts) 

c/. ay-- in anbii 

an (to be close) 

base al- (to move) 

ef al-in allal (sorrow) 

igal (to run down, to push) 

cf, inai (to be joined) 

cf. ir (to remain) 

c/. ir (to remain) 

cf. il 

cf. the base iP 
cf. the base il- 
Ir (wetness) 

Kannada Indti 
Kannada agi 
egaru 


It may first of all be observed that in the list given above the radicals 
with initial vowels should be considered to be original in view of (a) the large 
number of ancient derivative forms that they have given rise to; and (6) the 
absence of such ancient elementary derivatives from the forms with initial n-. 

A single illustration would suffice to make my meaning clear, ad-, an-, 
ajid- are a few closely connected Dravidian bases which have numerous 
developments in all the dialects, formed of derivative suffixes. 

Sn. Dialects : — ala, adu, adi, afiu, ad-ai, ad-uppam, adar, ani, an-ai, 
an-angu, andu, andi, etc. 

Kui {Central Indian Dr.): — ada (to join), adu (to befitting), adpa (to mix), 
drpa (to hide), dtpa (to join together). 


Brahui and Kurukh : — Kur. adda (place), ad^id, and-n-a; Br. 

These bases are therefore undoubtedly very old and presumably original 
in Dravidian. 

If now we take from the list given above the forms nminu (to be close), 
nanugu (to approach), natfu (crowd) which show close semantic and structural 
relationship to the above bases, and examine how far a base like mn- or nat is 
represented in the different dialects, we shall find that the forms are exceeding- 
ly fetv in number and remarkably lacking in the variety of derivatives . with 
elementary suffixes. 

Similar explanations'*' are possible for all the instances given above. 
Hence we are led to think that the bases without the initial nasal are 
original, and those xoith the nasal are secondary in character. 

We shall now consider a few illustrations from other dialects than 
Tamil : — 

Southern Dialects. 

Tel. aakhi (to lie in wait) — cf. ag- in Tam. agam (room, etc.), connected 
with the verb dg (to become). 

Tel. -Kan. 'mne (flower-bud), Tam. mnai (to sprout), Tam. mmbu, ndmbu 
(shoot of plants, etc.) — cf, the base ay- (to move, etc.) in a number of forms, 
both Southern and Northern, For medial -n- of nam, etc., c/. hanal (lire) 
from the base hay (to be hot, etc.), -mb is a common Dravidian formative. 

Kannada name (to wear away), Telugu navi — cf. Tam. avi (to be crumpled, 
reduced). 

Kan. -Tam. nambu (to confide), Tel. nammu—cf. Tam. anbu (love). 
The common base here again is probabl}^ ay (to move) which appears with 
a different meaning in ambu (arrow) also. 

Kan. negafu (to raise) — cf. Tam. dialectal egar (to rise). 

Kan. nene (to think), Tam. nena%, Telugu nelam (to consider), Tel. 
nenaru (affection, pity ) — cf Tamil ennu (to think), Kiii elu (wisdom). 

Kan. 7iere (to be filled), Tam. nirai — cf ir- in forms like ir-ai (to pour), 
ir- angu (to go down), ir, etc. 

Central and Northern Dialects. 

Kurukh ndh (to trample) Cf. Tam. avi 

,, nalamb (to wash) ,, ,, alambu 

,, nal (to move rapidly) ,, ,, (il‘-ai (to wander) 

,, eri (to burn) 

,, cru 

* In this connection, we have to remember that quite a large number of Dravidian bases have 
a ' demonstrative ’ origin. Meanings of ‘ direction ’ underlie the significations of numerous forms. 
The demonstrative particles of Dravidian are a, i, and //, and there is nothing surprising therefore 
in the view that regards the bases (given above) with initial x’owels as origivat in character. 


ndri (fever) 
ner (to get dry) 

Kui ndmba (to climb) 
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Forms with Initial nu- and no- : — 

Next we shall examine whether forms with initial n immediately follow- 
ed by dorsal vowels evidence any relationship in form and meaning to other 
forms without initial n, similar to the correspondences pointed out above. 
It will be seen from the following discussion that the forms with initial nu- 
or no- possess derivations which in no way suggest the corres{)ondences such as 
we have suggested above in the case of n- forms with immediately following 
front vowels. 

We shall give a few illustrations : — 

Tam. nuhgu, Tulu nihgu, Kurukh nulu/igu, Ivlal. nukaru (all forms==to 
gulp, etc.) are. all traceable to a form with initial m- which is original, the 
elementary base being mu- (above). 

' nuccu (bit) 
nuri (to break) 

Base- Mr- (<ai:) (to cut) nurumhu (broken bit) 

Also probably contamination with ^ nurungu (to be broken) 
ir-{ungu)y ner-{ungu), etc. nula (rolling, mouldering) 

nullu (to pinch) 

\nuru (slaked lime) 

Mai. nuppadu (thirty), Kurukh nubb (three) owe their initial nasal to an 
original m-, 

Tam.- Mai. nun, nona (bulging), nuni (end, termination) go back to mun 
(front). 

Tam. -Mai. nudal, Kan. nosal, Tel. nudur (forehead) are developed from 
nun, mentioned above. 

Tam. -Mai. nondu (to limp) is derived from mondu (cf mondi, lame man). 

An ancient base nU (to be extended) accounts for nul (thread, yarn), 
m7l (to creep in), nod-gu (to extend one’s sight, to see). For the alternance 
of i ^.ndu, cf, the Tula forms U and tt7 (lire), Tamil mi-, mu- (above), vldu, 
vudu (house) ; Kan. nukhu, Kurukh nuhh and Tamil nlkhu (to push) ; Kurukh 
nuhg (to move about) and Tam. nmgu. 

It will be seen, therefore, that nu-, no- are derivable from either 

(a) na- which, containing as it does a vowel with a front tonality, may 
go back to a base without the initial nasal ; or 

(h) mu-, mo- (on the principle of the common interchange of mand n in 
Dravidian) ; or 

(c) ni- (where the vowel i alternates with u in some Dr. forms). 

It is more or less clear, therefore, that, among the instances given above, 
those forms only which have initial nasals followed by vowels of palatal 
tonality are certainly secondary. 
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When, then, we have two sets of forms, closely related structurally and 
semantically, in which one may be considered to be direct representatives of 
primitive bases (or radicals), the initial n of the other set of forms will 
have to be explained as having had a secondar}' origin. 

Before we discuss the origin of this /i-, let us note once again that the 
correspondences shown above between forms with n- and without have front 
vowels in basic syllables. The significance of this will be evident when we 
remember that the forms with initial n- followed by the dorsal vowels it or o 
cannot be related to bases without initial but on the other hand are 
all explicable on different grounds. 

F. Origin of initial n- in bases with front vowels , — The foregoing discussion 
will have made the following facts clear: — 

(а) ti- bases with front vowels are in numerous instances related to 
bases which are lacking in this initial nasal ; 

(б) No such correspondences are met with in forms with initial n- 
followed by dorsal vowels ; 

(c) The n- bases appear to be later in origin ; 

((^) The n- bases are common to all Dravidian dialects ; their origin 
therefore should be ascribed to a very early stage in the development of 
Dravidian ; 

{e) n- bases alternate with n- bases in the Tamil-Malayalam group 

only. 

(/) In a large number of instances with n- or n- followed by front 
vowels, there are nasal sounds already existing in the forms. The significance 
of this will be apparent when we discuss the phonetic aspects of the origin 
of these initial sounds. (See below.) 

We may also incidentally note here that Kurukh displays to-day a tendency 
to introduce a prothetic (?) n- in forms with initial vowels. Father Grignard 
tells us (Oraon Dictionary, page 508) that in Oraon songs, a euphonic n may 
be prefixed to any word beginning with a vowel. It is possible that this 
tendency may have been due to euphonic considerations and that n in many 
cases may have been merely originally a hiatus-filler (as in To.mi\ padi-n-drit) 
in connected utterance, which subsequently became attached to the word 
itself. 

Father Grignard’s lists show alternative forms like nadna and adud, 
nernd and erna^ etc. 

This alternance, however, is pointed out only in a few instances with 
initial n-, while numerous others with initial //- which fail to show this alter- 
nance are related to similar forms in the other dialects 
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Kurukh. , Other Dialects. 

narna (to yoke) ... ... cf. Sn, ndltu (to tix) 

nakh (four) ... ... c/. Tam. ndngu 

nari (fever) ... ... c/. nerippu (fire), etc. 

field (to-morrow) ... ... c/. ndlai 

Is the tendency evidenced by Kurukh in the alternant forms nad, ad, etc., 
ancient ? One cannot say. The fact that the alternance exists with 
exactly identical meanings in a few forms to-day, would indicate that the 
euphonic initial //- of these instances stands probably on a different footing 
from the initial /^- of the numerous Kurukh forms which show no alternance 
and which, like corresponding forms of other dialects, may have permanently 
incorporated initial 

It may not be justifiable, therefore, for us to attribute the origin of initial 
n of Dravidian (followed by front vowels) to the same euphonic causes that 
have given rise in Kurukh to alternating forms like ad and iiad, etc. 

We have to see whether any other explanation is possible for this 
phenomenon. 

Mr. K. V. Subbay3^a has postulated ^ that // in instances like Tamil 
nan, nanian, etc., should be traced to an intermediate n which should have 
resulted from the nasalisation of the prothetic on-glide y characteristically 
occurring in Dravidian before initial front vowels of words. He would 
regard the forms with initial n occurring in Tamil- Mala3^alam as indicative of 
the intermediate stage which should once have been general in Dravidian. 
This may be true of that small class of words with initial n- or n, which are 
peculiar to this dialect-group only, and which have no cognates with 
initial nasals, in other dialects whether. of the south or of the north. 

But so far as the large group of forms with initial n- found in all dialects 
is concerned, this position is doubtful when we consider (a) that the forms 
are very few and that they occur only in Tamil-Malayalam as alternatives of 
forms wdth n-, and ( 6 ) that a considerable number of forms in Tamil- 
Malayalam with initial n- do not show alternative forms with n- at all. 

It is probable, therefore, that n- in many instances was a development 
peculiar to the Tamil-Malayajain group, either contemporary with or 
posterior to the stage of the cropping-up of n-. 

Mr. Subbayya’s explanation of the process is : —On-glide y before initial 
vowels ^ by nasalisation (which became generalised in all dialects). 

Phonetically, the nasalisation of y should directly produce n, and we 
know that nasalisation is frequent in Dravidian. 


Dravidic Studies (II, page 22). 
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Yet, could this explanation hold good generally for all the instances of 
Dravidian initial n- which form the subject of our discussion ? The existence 
of forms with initial n in Tamil-Mal. group alone, and the extreme 'paucity of 
such forms even in this group would strongly militate against this view. 

The only other explanation possible is that n- should have been intro- 
duced prothetically in a number of ancient bases with initial front vowels 
and with an included nasal n already existitig as a part of their bases. It 
will be seen from an examination of the lists given above that in a number 
of instances, nasals do exist as part of the bases which have no n- initially. 
Under the influence of this sound, a new prothetic n may have been 
introduced initially also in connection with the production of the on-glide ; the 
tendency thereafter should have become more or less general, and n- 
introduced protheticalh’ in words which had no contained nasal. 

This process should have occurred only in bases with initial front vowels; 
for, the production of the front on-glide alone would have brought about the 
introduction of n which, in point of production and nature of articulation, 
is closely related to y. 

In the case of bases with dorsal vowels, theon-glide being v, the tendency’ 
would be, if at all, to introduce the bilabial nasal m. 

In Tamil-Malayalam alone, this prothetic n, influenced by the conso- 
nantal sound y developed from the on-glide y, became n in a few instances 
(as in the adaptation of the Sanskrit word nydya as ndyam or nydyam). 

• How far the introduction of n- in initial positions helped the evolution 
of slightly different nuances or shades of meaning, will form the subject of a 
separate paper. 

In the meantime, I may sum up here what I have attempted to show in 
this paper : — 

[a) A small group of forms exists in Tamil-Malyalam with initial n 
alternating with n. 

Of these, a few appear to be unique in this group, with no cognates 
possessing the initial nasal, in the other dialects of the south or of the north. 

(5) A large number of forms with initial n followed by vowels of 
palatal tonality occur in all Dravidian dialects; and most of these appear 
to be semantically and structurally allied to forms without the initial nasal 
(which are original). 

(c) The forms with initial n- followed by dorsal vowels -u and -o cannot 
be directly related to forms with initial vowels, as in {hi) above. 

[d) The introduction of prothetic n- should have happened in connec- 
tion with the front on-glide of Dravidian, in the group of instances mentioned 
in {b) above, 
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(e) In the Tamil-Malayalam group alone two different processes may 
have operated : — 

(i) the introduction of prothetic w- as in the other dialects, and the 
subsequent change of n>n under the influence of the immediately 
following front vowel ? 

(ii) the direct introduction of prothetic ^ in a number of instances 
having no cognates in other dialects, and the subsequent alterna- 
tion of n with n on the analogy of the already existing instances 
with alternatingn and n. 


STUDIES IN BIRD-MYTHS, No. XXX— ON AN 
ANCIENT INDIAN i®TIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE 
ENMITY BETWEEN THE CROWS AND THE OWLS, 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L, 


Every one resident in India has seen that whenever an Indian Screech 
Owl {Strix flammea, Linn) comes out of its hiding place during the daytime, 
the saucy House-Crow {Corviis splendens^ Vieill) accompanied by all the 
members of his race attack the former, and iUolest him in such a manner that 
he is forced to take refuge in his retreat. 

The ancient Indian Aryans, no doubt, observed sucli instances of 
antagonism between the Indian Screech Owl and the House-Crow. Those 
who were thoughtful among them were struck by this strange enmity between 
two clans of the feathered race and, therefore, set their heads together and 
began to search for the origin of this antagonism. Being unable to find out 
the true cause thereof, they invented the following myth accounting for its 
origin and recorded it in that golden treasury of ancient Indian stories — The 
Kathd Sarit Sdgara or The Ocean of the Streams of Stories” : — 

Once upon a time the birds were without a king. They therefore met 
together in an assembly and deliberated as to who should be their monarch. 
Their choice fell upon the owl.' So they brought an umbrella and held it 
over his head and fanned him with a choivrie or a fly-flapper of yak’s tail. 
Having done this, they were about to anoint him king but in the meantime 
a crow came and protested against the owl being anointed a king saying that 
such an honour should not be conferred upon an ugly, unlucky and mis- 
shapen bird like the owl. The assembled birds agreed with his view, stopped 
the ceremony and then flew away in all directions. On this the owls vowed 
to wreak vengeance upon the crows. 

In order to give effect to their determination, the owls, headed by their 
leader Avamarda, one night, attacked the crows while they were roosting on 
the boughs of a sacred fig tree. They attacked the latter with beak and 
claws so effectively that they slaughtered a good many of them. The surviv- 
ing members of the crow tribe escaped and took refuge wherever they could. 

The next morning the surviving crows met in an assembly and took 
counsel together to devise means as to how they should be revenged upon 
the owls. One of the crows named Chirajivin said that he would by a 
stratagem make friends with the leader of the owls and then by trickery 
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wreak vengeance upon the whole owl tribe. So saying, he lay prostrate 
under the sacred fig tree pretending to have been maltreated by Meghaba- 
rana, the leader of the crows. 

When, on the following night the owls headed by Avamarda went to 
the sacred fig tree to renew their work of destruction upon the surviving 
crows, they found that the latter had flown away but found Cliirajivin lying 
prostrate and half-dead underneath the tree. The wily crow, by trickery, 
convinced Avamarda that he had been maltreated by his leader Meghabarana 
for having advised him to make peace with the owls. So Avamarda unsus- 
pectingly took pity on Chirajivin, took him to his own cavern, fed him 
with nourishing food and restored him to his former health. When he 
had grown strong enough, the wily Chirajivin proposed to Avamarda that he 
should go to his leader Meghabarana and bring him to the owl’s cavern to 
sue for peace in person. But the wily crow further said that before he 
would go he would close up the entrance to the owls’ cavern so that the 
crows might not come and take the owls by surprise. The simple-hearted 
Avamarda, not suspecting any treachery on Chirajivin’s part, agreed to all 
this being done. Accordingly the cunning Chirajivin closed up the entrance 
to the owls’ cavern with a huge mass of grass, and set fire to it without the 
owls’ knowing of it. So the owls were burnt to death and the crows were 
revenged upon the former. 

It is for this reason that the enmity between the crows and the owls has 
arisen.* 

It would be interesting to know whether any similar myth accounting 
for the origin of the enmity between the crows and the owls exists among 
any other people or peoples inhabiting India. Should any reader of the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society of Bangalore be aware of the exist- 
ence of any such myth, he would greatly oblige the writer of this paper by 
contributing it to the aforementioned periodical. 

Whenever people in a low plane of culture have come across such 
instances of antagonism between two clans of the animal kingdom, they 
appear to have fabricated stories to account for the origin thereof. I have 
already shown in a previous paperf that the primitive myth-makers of Bihar 
have invented a myth to account for the origin of the enmity between the 
House-Crow and the domestic cat. 


* For a fuller version of this ancient myth, see Iiidiait Fables and Folklore, By Sovona 
Devi. London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 3 919, pp. 53-~-56. 

t Vide my paper entitled “ Studies in Bird-Myths, No. Xl— On an Aetiological Myth about 
the Indian House-Crow ” in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society of Bangalore, Vol. XVII 
2, pp. 143—144. ’ ’ 


STUDIES IN PLANT-MYTHS, No, VIII— ON AN ANGAMI 
NAG A ETIOLOGICAL MYTH ABOUT THE ACRIDITY 
OF THE TUBERS OF THE TARO PLANT. 

By Prof. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 


The Taro, Eddoes or Scratch-Coco etc,, (Colocasia antiquorum^ Schott.), 
which belongs to the order Aroidese, is a plant having large heart-shaped 
beans, borne on long stalks, rising from a short farinaceous corm. It is 
found in a wild state over the greater part of tropical India, and is also 
cultivated throughout India on account of its corms which are as an 
important article of diet after they have been boiled. 

Its vernacular name is Kachu. The taro-plant, when growing in a wild 
condition, is called by the Angami Nagas Kirth. 

The pressed juice of the petioles is used as a styptic and may be used 
to arrest arterial haemorrhage. Internally, it acts as a laxative. It is also 
used as an antidote to the stings of wasps and other insects. 

The name Taro is given by the islanders of the Pacific Ocean to the 
tubers of the Colcasia antiquorum which they use largely for food. The tubers 
are acrid and poisonous. But their poisonous properties are destroyed by 
thorough cooking in different ways. They are made into puddings, baked or 
boiled ; and the young leaves of this plant are eaten like spinach. 

In Bengal and Bihar, the corms are much eaten in a boiled state, 
while the long leaf-stalks are cooked into a palatable curry in Lower Bengal 
and partaken of largely. 

As has been stated above, the taro-plant grows in a wild state in the hills 
inhabited by the Angami Nagas. 

The Angami Nagas dwell in the hills to the north of Manipur, These 
primitive savages suffer much from the smarting which the eating of the 
corms of the taro-plant cause them. As they are ignorant of the principles 
of chemistry and plant-physiology, they are unable to hit upon the true 
causes which produce the acridity of the taro-tiibers. The most thoughtful 
among these ignorant savages have, therefore, invented the undermentioned 
myth to account for the origin of the acridity thereof : — 

On one occasion a wild boar, which is called by the Angami Nagas ‘‘ the 
Pig of the Gods”, devastated a field of corm. A man wounded it and 
tracked it by its bloody trail to a cave which he entered. After entering the 
cave, he saw the god whose pig he had wanted. When the god asked him 
^s to what he wanted, he replied that he wanted to marry his daughter. 

4 f 
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Thereupon the god showed him liis two daughters one of whom was iigly- 
Ipoking .but, dressed , in fine clothes ; while the other was pretty-looking but 
dirty and naked. 

• The m-an, however, selected the pretty-looking girl and carried her home 
in a basket. ’ When he arrived at his native village, he left the basket by a 
water-hole and went to summon his kinsmen. After he had gone away, 
a woman named Hiinchibili came there and taking out the girl from the 
basket, threw her into a stream and herself went inside the basket and closed 
the lid thereof. 

When the man returned with his relatives, they opened the basket and 
SR\w the inmate thereof. But everyone was disgusted with Hunchibili’s ugly 
appearance and laughed at the man’s foolishness in having selected her. 
But the man himself, believing Hiinchibili to be the girl whom he had 
brought from the god’s cave, married her. 

The real girl, who had been thrown into the stream, turned into a bamboo- 
plant from which a shoot had sprung up. The man, seeing this, cut this 
shoot, brought it home, and, placing it in a pot, set it to boil. While the 
shoot was boiling, it uttered strange cries. On hearing which the man threw 
it away. Then this bamboo-shoot was changed into an orange-tree which the 
man nurtured carefully. When it grew up, it bore a single orange which 
ripened on the tree. The man plucked this ripe orange and put it in a 
basket and forgot all about it. 

When the man and Hunchibili left their house to work in the jungle 
and the field, the orange-girl came out of the basket and tidied up the man’s 
bed ; while she threw dirt and filth on that of Hunchibili. Being unable to 
find out who the person was, who did it, he concealed himself and finding 
that it was the orange-girl who did all this, caught hold of her. Thereupon 
she told him the whole stor}' about the deception practised by Hunchibili. 

When Hunchibili returned from the field with her load of firewood and 
taro-plants, her husband cut off her head with a dao, Tlie taro-plants became 
soaked with her blood. From that time forward, the conns or tubers of the 
taro-plants have become acrid. 

If we carefully analyse the foregoing myth, we will find that the prirni' 
tive Angami NagcU myth-maker has, by inventing it, fulfilled the two following 
objects : — 

(1) He has accounted for the origin of the acridity of the taro-tubers. 

(2) He has also inculcated the important ethical teaching that the man 
or woman who practises deceit and frciud must be drastically punished. 

the Folk tale entitled Hunchibili in The Am^ami Naga<i. 13y J. A. Hiltlon, M.A., 

jX.S. London ; Macmillan & ('o., Ltd., 1921, pp. 280 -2^2, 


NOTES. 


On the Pronunciation of English by South Indians. 

By a, F. Thyagaraju, Esq,, M.a, 


It is well-known that one of the best ways in which linguistic changes in the past 
can be understood is by examining the present. We inny be able to account for 
:soine of the differences between the various Dravidinn languages by observing bow 
each one of them reacts to a foreign language. In the present essay I wish to set 
down some peculiarities in the pronunciation of English by speakers whose native 
language is one of tlie Dravidian groups. I con tine myself to what I have 
observed. I restrict my enquiry to the educated classes. By these I mean those 
who have studied at least up to the Intermediate standard. 

I am not concerned just now with individual mistakes. Every learner of a 
foreign tongue makes mistakes. These are instructive but I am ignoring them 
at present. I consider only such peculiarities as seem to be universal among 
speakers of one language area. The difficulties I am dealing with are cleep-.seated. 
Even continued residence abroad does not very often result in getting over 
them. The important thing is that these errors come naturally to the mouths 
of the speakers. 

I take Malayalam, 'Famil and Telugu. I have not had opportunities of com- 
ing into contact with Knnarese-speaking people. 

The phonetic system I use for representing the pronunciation of English 
is that of the rnteniational Phonetic Association; for the Dravidian languages I 
use CaldwelTs symbols. 

Malayalam. 

(1) Eng. ou becomes a. 

Fhig. 0 becomes ou. 

Ex.inipk'i : Boat {bottf) pronounced hot. 

Focus pronounced fokos. 

, Forty (forti) pronounced fourti. 

Conduct (con dAkt) pronounced koundAkt. 

'I'his law works with almost mathematical accuracy and is an infallible test of a 
Soiitli Indian’s linguistic affiliations. 'Fh re is an exception, however, and that is 
when the on ’* i.s final, Photo {fontoii) is pronounced fotou. 

(2) Fmg. i becomes I under certain cemditions : 

(//) when preceded by a guttural vowel, i,c., a, o, or u. Examples: all, 
college, roll, full, bull are pronounced o:l, kouledz, etc. This change 
does not take place after a palatal vowel, i.e., e or i, e,g., tell, well, 
fill, till are pronounced correctly. 

(b) when preceded by a consomant, usually a labial, and generally when 
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final. Examples', simple, people, humble, bundle, etc. These are 
pronounced simp), pi : pi, IiAmbl, etc. 

{c) when followed by a consonant, usually a dental. Examples: told, cold, 
bolt. These are pronounced to : Id, ko : Id, etc. 

(8) Eng. 11 becomes n medially between two vowels. Ex implex : tonic, 
chronic, which are pronounced tounik, krounik. Even this change seems to be 
found only after guttural vowels and in consonant combinations, ///, nd, etc. 

(4) Eng. z becomes .r. Examples: zinc, zeal, Zechariah, zoo. These are 
pronounced sink, si:l, su:, etc. 

Besides these laws there are some tendencies which are to be noticed. One 
of these is to voice i medially especially after //, Examples: Intermediate, 
contentment which become indermediate and condendment. 


Tamil. 


A few of the features we observed with reference to Malayalam are found in 
Tamil also. At the same time there are some differences 

(1) The vowel change of o to ou and ou to o is not present in 'ramil. 

(2) Eng. 1 becomes 1 under certain conditions : 

{a) when preceded by the vowel //. Examples: full, bull, etc, 

{h) when preceded by a labial consonant and when final. Examples: 
people, humble, etc. 

(3) Eng. H becomes // sometimes. Example ; money is pronounced mAni, 

(4) Eng. 2 is pronounced correctly. 

The following tendencies are to be noticed : — 

{a) To voice English medially. Kuiwfiles : .Author, method (a : 0o) (me^^od) 
are pronounced a : do, medod. It will be noted that English nor- 
mally voices this sound medially : feather, leather, etc. Tamil brings 
the exceptions also into line. 

(/>) To introduce an initial / in the combination “ear”. Exn?nphs‘. earth 

early (a (9) (e ; li) pronounced ja : ja:li,- etc. 

(r) A fondness for the diagraph se in preference to the full vowel a. 'J'his 
is clearly seen in the pronunciation of place names in English’ wh'-re 
the un-Tamilian sound a is used tl.ough the names are Tamil in 

origin. I'alamcottah, Nagercoil are pronounced PteUmlcouta Njeger 
koil. ’ ^ 


Teiugu. 

It is a curious fact that though the Teiugu pronunciation of English is uoor 
on the whole, ‘he Teiugu speaker has few chronic difficnlties when compared with 
fonowL'i’!-' ^ ' compatriot. His one important stumbling-block is the 

_ (1) Eng. . becomes clz. Examples-, xoo, la.y, easy, pronounced dzu i leidzi 

i.dzi, etc. bometimes the reverse process takes plate, dz beconvs ^ ’ 

pronounced ‘Lozik”. 


’ Logi 
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This difficulty about z seems to be strange especially because the Telugu ot 
some districts uses a sound very closely corresponding to P2nglisli z and, as 
already mentioned, substitutes it for the correct sound in some English words. 
Tel, ni/u (==king) is pronounced razu and filjarn (—truth) is pronounced nizam. 
In my College there are many people who spell my name with a 2 . 

(2) Eng. 0 becomes a very often. Eximph\ Lord (Lo : d) is pronounced la : d. 
I am studying these phenomena and will attempt to explain them in my next 
article. 1 may state just now that the rounded vowels are not found in the 
Dravidian languages and the consonant 2 is also absent. Tamil and Malayalam 
show a great liking for the cerebral consonants 1 and n whereas 'Felugu has a 
repugnance for them. Further, there is a law in Tamil according to which the 
consonant sounds /, /, and p become g\ </, d and b medially. All these sound 
laws operate in the pronunciation of English by South Indians. 

I may mention for the benefit of those who do not know Caldwell’s system 
that the symbol 

1 stands for the sound in Tamil fel (scorpion) 
stands for the sound in Tam. kan (eye), 

A Note on the Date of Samkara. 

By S. Srikantha Sastki, Esq., M.A. 

An attempt is made here to solve the problem of the date of Sri Sarhkara taking 
for granted a certain number of more or less definitely ascertainable facts. It is 
well known that he refers to certain kings of his time. The relevant passages are 

/. Sutra Bhdshya , — 

(a) II. I. 17. Tf 

II 

{b) IV. 3. 5. 3irr%^rff%g xj# 

(c) IL 4. 1, '' f| ^1% T%: cim ” 11 

(df) 1. 2. 7. ^g^imicf^rq ft ^ 3T$[^^rP^qfrfRT% ii 

11. Upanishadbhdsh’^a* 
a. Chdndogya, 11.23. I, 

g^qiw II 

fc. Chdndogna, II. 19. 1. ''AAI 

II 
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The position of planets at the time of Samkara’s birth as given by Madhava 
was the basis on which Dr. Swamikannu Pillai opined that the year 805 :A.I>- 
might have been the year of Sariikara’s birth. But it should be noted that the 
year 568 A.D. will also be a suitable date {Indian Ep/iemeris^ *No\. I, Part 1, p. 122). 
If we take the “ Devyaparadha Stotra’’ us a genuine work of Sariikara, he must 
have lived for more than 85 years, for therein he says : — 

his demise must have taken place after 653 A.D. It remains to be seen 
whether the above-mentioned kings can be located in this period. Of Pdrna- 
vannan, Samkara tells us that he was of a good family and possessed fine qualities 
but his power was little as compared with that of Rqjavannan. Parnavarmaii of 
Magadha who had died some time before 640 A.D. was, as Yuvan-Chwang tells us,, 
the last of the line of Maurya kings and hence of a good family. Me restored 
the Bodhi tree» probably destroyed by Sasariika. Dandi in his illustration of 
Preyolamkdra mentions a Rajavarmau, most probably the same king mentioned 
by Saihkara. We know that the Vamana mentions Dandin’s Cfiandovicchiti 
■ ( '5rJT?rr^ ^o3'^'rr% • etc. etc. ). 

Thus there can be no flagrant mistake if' we place Dandin in i\ 600 A.D. 
Perhaps the tradition by which Madhava makes Saihkara a contemporary of Bana- 
Mayura and Dandin might be genuine. It is probable, therefore, that the Raja" 
varnian mentioned by Samkara and Dandin is a king perhaps of the Fallava line. 
Krshnagupta is probably the flrst of the line of the Guptas of Magadha and must 
be placed about the year 570 A.D. Since the territories of Balavarman and 
Jayasimha should be in a line with the Magadha province, Jayasimha is probably 
the second son of the western Chalukya Kirtivarman I, who ruled later on in 
the time of Pulakesin II in Gujerat. 

S.amkara can be placed in the eighth century only if we are determined, to 
ignore a number of facts. First, Gaudapada’s Bhdshya (along with M'itharavritti on 
the Sarhkliya Karikas bf Isvafa-lCrshna) was translated into Chine.sc during 
the Ch’en dynasty (557“83 A.D.). Therefore Gaudapada must be placed at the 
latest about the year 550 A.D. He was probably the same as Samkara’s parama- 
guru. Secondly, Vidyananda quotes from Suresvara*’s Brhaddnmya Vdrtika. 
This Vidyananda was the immediate disciple of Akalamka and two generations 
earlier than Jinasena I, the author of Harivamsa and the contemporary of Govinda 
III and four generations earlier than Jinasena II, the author of Mahdpurdna and 
the contemporary of AmOghavarsha Nrpatunga, as pointed out 'by me in my 
Sources of Karnataka History ^ Vol. I. Therefore Vidyananda must be placed 
about the year 700 A.D. For Suresvara’s work to obtain recognition even by 
alien dialecticians at least half a century must have elapsed. Therefore, he must 
be placed about the year 650 A.D. and cannot possibly be the same as Umveka 
Mandana who almost certainly is Bhavabhuti Srikantha. Bhavabhuli must, be 
placed in 730 A.D. or thereabouts and thus there is a difference of at least a 
hundred years betw^een Suresvara and Mandana. Mandana is the immediate 
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disciple of Kiimarila and under his alias as Umbveka he wrote a 
commentary on Kumarila’s Sldkavdrtika^ quoted by Pratyagasvarupa, Chit- 
sukha, Bodhaghana, etc. Umbveka seems to have also been known to 
Prabhachandra, the author of Prameya Kamala MdriCxnda. Now several 
generations later than Mandana Umveka, his descendants Paramesvara, author of 
Sphdtaslddhivydkhyd, Vasudeva, the author of Siiwdaya^ and Narayana, the 
commentator on Maiidana’s Bhdvandvivcka, call themselves the nephews and the 
disciples of a Samkaracharya. This Samkara is probably the commentator on 
SCnhkhya Sa^'tali and in my opinion also tlie author of Sanatsiijdtlya Bhaskya \ 
and thus is different from SariikaiTicharya, the disciple of Gbvindabhagavatpada 1. 

If the above reasoning is correct, it follows that Kumarila, who knows the 
Kasika, should probably be the younger contemporary of Samkara and not the 
elder as tradition makes him out to be. It is probable that Sariikara indicates 
in commenting upon “ Ijji-Lt in a way he is following Bhavadfisa’s Vrtti and 

is also making remarks on Sahara’s criticism of Bhavaclasa (regarding dnanta- 
rydrtha) , and in the Dcvatddhikaraua while refuting Sphoiavada he criticises 
Sahara and Bhagavan Upavarsha but does not seem to be aware of Map^ana’s 
Sphotasiddhi. 

'I’hus it is not possible to identify the Balavarman mentioned by Sarhkaia 
with the one mentioned in an inscription dated saka 842 (Vikrama) of the time 
of the Rashtrakuta Indra III {Mad. Epi. Rep, 47 of 1904) . By the courtesy of 
the Madras Epigraphic Department, I have been able to obtain the text of the 
inscription which is as follows: — 

^it^f i 

(?) ii 

[qr] ^ (?) i 

[^qi] cir ^5^ 1 

iiqrfSr srxrotR?!' ii 

Dhora mentioned above must have been a Rashtrakuta prince. We have a 
Dhruva, son of Krshna I about the year 783 A.D. Another was the son of Kakka 
of Gujerat (c. 834-5) ; and a third the son of Akalavarsha Subhaturiiga (c, 866 A.D.). 
The Dhora or Dhruva, helped by this Balavarman, must have been one of the 
latter. Another Balavarman, grandfather of a Vimaladitya, mentioned in the 
Kadaba grant of Prabhutavarsha (supposed to be spurious) probably lived about the 
year 775 A.D. In any case these cannot be placed in the latter half of the sixth 
and the beginning of the seventh century contemporaneous with Krshnagupta and 
Puniavarman. 



Then there is the question of the identification of Maiiukuladitya referred to 
by Sarvagnatnian, the disciple of Suresvara. Probably he must be identified with 
Adityavarman, the second son of Pulakesin H or Vinayaditya or Vijayaditya 
of the Chalukyas of Badami who belonged to the Manavyasa gotra. Adityavarman 
ruled near the confluence of the Krshna and the Turiigabhadra probably from 
Alampur which was a renowned centre of the Pasupata cult. 'Faking all this into 
consideration, we can arrive at the more or less certain conclusion that Sarhkara 
must have lived in the latter half of the sixth and the former half of the seventh 
century long before the destruction of Pataliputra and Srughna. 



REVIEWS. 


Pre-Historic Survival in the Indus Valley. 

Bv Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda. 


The aim of this thesis has been to link the present-day culture of India with the 
discoveries of the Indus Valley and thus establish the continuity of the Indian 
civilisation from a bygone age. I'he occasion has also been utilised to explain 
the origin of our caste system. 

Elsewhere the Rai Bahadur has propounded liis view of the origins as a 
resultant of different streams of fair and dark coloured Aryan immigrants. In the 
present volume ihe old idea emerges, no doubt modified, to suit the new dis- 
coveries. The Aryans were mainly Rishi clans, and the people of the Indus 
Valley supplied the Kshatriya element for the four-fold social structure. The 
learned writer has also tried to maintain that human sacrifice, widow-burning 
(Sati), asceticism and tantra, tree and serpent worship, Phallus worship, were all 
non-Aryan elements of our composite culture for which the Brahminical Rishis 
were not responsible. 

Nevertheless, greater enlightenment on the origin of the caste is needed. We 
congratulate the author on the excellent publication and the department on the 
continued interest it has been evincing in Indian antiquities. 

R. 


Excavations in Baluchistan, 1925. 

{Archceological Survey of India,) 

Bv" Hargreaves. 


The annual report of the Archaeological Department of the Government of 
India raised our hopes of further discoveries in Baluchistan which might throw 
fresh light on the culture of the Indus Valley, 'that promise has been more than 
amply fulfilled though the results have not conformed to our expectations. 
Mr. Hargreaves conducted excavations on two sites only, one near Mastung, south 
of Quetta and the other some two hundred miles south at Nat in Jhalawan. 

The results of those operations can be given in brief. The search at Mastung 
yielded numerous earthenware vessels, a coin of the Indo-Scythians, and a few 
pieces of copper and iron. The only conclusion arrived at was that the country 
was peopled before and after the dawn of the Christian era by inhabitants of a 
civilisation more advanced than that of its present occupants. But no connection 
with the Chalcolithic culture of the Indus was traceable. 


The Nal Valley was certainly richei in linds, though it has belied the hope 
of establishing some links with that of Harappa and Mohen jadaro. The absence 
of those pictographic seals and “ the marked difference in fabric, form and 
ornament between the pottery of Nal and that of the Indus would seem to indicate 
cultures separated considerably in point of time. All that can be asserted at 
present is that copper implements, painted pottery, pottery design and a striking 
form of weight are common to both.’' 

The memoir is further enriched by a very informing and interesting note ])y 
Lt.'Col. Seymour Sewell and Dr, B. S. Giiha, on the racial affinities of the 
people who lived in Nal and in the Indus Valley. 'I'heir main conclusion is that 
the North and West of India were inhabited by a branch of the Mediterranean race 
along with that of an Alpine stock. We should like to hear more on this subject 
in the near future, 

R. 


The Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology 
for the Year 1927. 

Kern Institute. 


The tir.sl issue of the annual, laslyear, establislied it.s claim as an indispensable book 
of reference for every student of Orieiilal literature. The second number 
of the bibliography deserves to be in every library. The current issue is 
an improvement on the previous one ; the number of items dealt with increases 
from 540 to 720 and the exhaustive index of subjects and books of Indian 
interest, as well as the important topics discussed at length, such as “ the Pre- 
Historic Civilization of the Indus Valley,” “ Discoveries on the Site of Nagarjuni- 
konda”, etc., make the work very useful. 

The Government of the Netherlands India ought to be congratulated for their 
enlightened interest in this laudable publication of the Kern Institute. 

R. 


Mystery and Mental Atmosphere. 

By Sir Richard C. Tempee, Bart. 


This pamphlet of thirty pages which is full of ideas is the Presidential Address 
delivered by Sir R. C. Temple before the Folklore Society of London in 1928. 

Sir Richard is a firm believer in the psychic unity of mankind. There is a 
common undercurrent of beliefs running through the mind of man in all climes 
and ' in all ages, such as the feai of the ghosts of the departed ones, persisting 
everywhere. Nay more, one and the same inevitable and instinctive idea of the 
supernatural has been adopted by different races with local variations. The 
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example of Alkhidar or Khizar Khan is cited for illustration. This mystery is* 
worshipped as Buddha in Burma, as Raja Kiotar by the Hindus and as Alkhidar. 
by the Muslims. Khizar Khan’s earlier incarnations are traced to St. Geori^e of^ 
the Dragon Legend and Taininuz of the ancient Babylon. This universality of 
the phenomenon is explicable only on the assumption that the primitive mind 
resorts in the last analysis to supernatural agency as the ultimate explanation of 
the mysteries of life. 

It is also possible to trace three layers of ideas in the mental atmosphere of 
every man, however cultured, ddie inmost layer clings to the faith in ghosts and 
spirits, the next to the superstition and fetishes of the past generation, and 
the outer layer has only a veneer of current ideas and faiths. 

The address is a sure and suggestive guide to a study of ethnology and 
folklore and deserves a wide welcome. 

R. 


Omarkhayyam, 

By J. E. Saklatwalla. 


Tillt Omarkhayyam has been a favourite of almost every English-educated man, 
since Fitzgerald gave the world his famous translation whicli became in the 
process almost a new and original poem. Mr.]. E. Saklatwalla of Bombay has 
tried his hand at a free translation of Omarkhayyam, into English verse. Out of 
its thousand quotations, only fifty verses have been rendered into English. Con- 
sidering the medium employed, we can easily congratulate the author on his 
successful task, for it is well known that translations rarely succeed in reproducing 
the original charm of idiom and ideas. Yet we are constrained to add that 
the translation lackvS the glow and tlie charm of poetry that we find in Fitzgerald. 


Wisdom of the Prophets* 

By khan Sahib Kiiaja Khan, k.a., Author of PHiLosoniy 

OF Islam, ” Etc. 

Price Two Rupees. The Book is obtainable from the author, 69, Jani Jaliar. 
Khan Road, Royapettah, Madras. 

THIS treatise by Khan Sahib Khaja Khan, B.A., author of the “Philosophy 
of Islam ”, “Studies in Lasawwuf”, etc., is a solid contribution to Islamic studies; • 
By his work the author has added the hitherto neglected chapters to the philosophy ' 
of Islam in so far as it was inaccessible to English readers. On leading his b6oh 



one is impressed with the vast erudition and minute research of the author. It 
adds to the interest of the book to find him illuminating old texts and 
teachings with his knowledge of modern thought. For students of comparative 
religion the book is invaltiabie. The author deserves the gratitude of all students 
of religion for the way in which he has handled an abstruse subject. Not the 
least interesting part of the book is the life of the Shayk. The book has a fore- 
word by Monsieur L. Massignon, Professor, “ 'Flie College of France”, Paris. We 
believe with the Monsieur that this synoptical translation into English of Shayk 
Muhiyuddin Ibni-i-Ali ul Arabi’s famous standard book on Lasawwuf “ will con- 
quer new readers for Tbn Arabi’s works and new enquirers about Lasawwuf studies 
in English-speaking countries”. A useful glossary of technical terms is appended 
to the volume. 

M. Y. 


Karma Yoga. 

By Yogi Bhikshu. 

Published by Yogi Publication Society, Chicago, U.S.A. Price Rs. 6-4. 


East and West have been brought together. 'There is not only exchange of 
commodities but also of thought. Oriental thought has fascinated not a few 
minds in the West. As a result of this the need has arisen for offering fresh 
interpretations of Eastern thought to suit the Western or the modern mind. One 
of the most important phases of philosophic thought in India with its far-reaching 
pragmatical value which has appealed to the American mind is the Yoga philo- 
sophy. The interest in this subject was perhaps first roused by speakers and writers 
like Swami Vivekananda, Swami Abhedananda, Yogi Ramacharaka and others. 
Eleven Lessons in Karma Yoga by Yogi Bhikshu published by the Yogi Publication 
Society of Chicago is a book that caters to the awakened interest in Eastern 
thought in a clas.s of people in America, 'The book before us is a 
series of practical lessons in Karma Yoga. The ninth lesson may be regarded as 
the gist of the whole book. It gives a picture of a Karma Yogi, his ways of life 
and his attitude to life's problems. It is there shown that Karma Yoga is a 
philosophy of action that appeals to the man in the work-a-day world. It is a 
philosophy that lifts him from the dreary grooves of routine life into which a man 
easily sinks unless there is offered to him a dynamic philosophy of life which would 
make his cheerless life cheerful. This book supplies a real need of elucidating 
the teachings of Karma Yoga and brings them into relations with daily life. 

The get-up of the book is excellent, but we regret a few misprints 
especially of quotations from .Sanskrit. For instance on page 125, instead of 
' Yathakhha si That/ia Kunr we Jmve ' Matha Ischasi Tatha Kuru\ 
An index would have been useful. 
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Though the book is published by the Yogi Publication Society, Chicago, 
U.S.A., it is sponsored in India by the well-known Latent Light Culture of 
Tinnevelly. The book is a useful addition to already existing literature on Yoga. 

M. Y. 


The Tamil Translation of the Rubaiyat of Omarkhayyam. 


THP: Tamil translation of the Rubaiyat of Omarkhayyam is exceedingly interest- 
ing. The author has taken considerable pains to keep to the original and 
has rendered the same in simple and elegant verse. Even a lay man can 
understand the ideas contained in it. 'Fiie thoughts are highly philosophical 
and they deal with the transient nature of worldly pleasures. More or less, 
it corresponds to the Tamil works of Pattinathar, Thayumanavar, Ramalinga. 
swamigal, etc. The book can be read with interest by all lovers of Tamil literature. 
Verses 10, 13, 14 and 17 of the book are pithy and inspiring. The book is 
also well got up, 

N. C, 


Salinity of the Indian Sea- Waters, 

Memoirs of The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


The author gives us a detailed account of the observations regarding the tempera, 
ture and salinity of the surface waters in the Bay of Bengal, and Andaman Sea 
taken over periods during which the seasons in India undergo critical changes, i 
in the periods of the N,-E. and S.-W. monsoons. 

Their temperature of the Indian waters exhibits a clear double oscillation 
in the course of the year, there being two maxima, one in April and the other in 
September, and two minima occurring during the periods of the S.-W. and N.-E. 
monsoons respectively. The data upon which the author draws his conclusions 
have been taken from deep waters in the Gulf of Mannar and the Bay of Bengal. 
The conclusions drawn confirm those of Brown whose observations being carried 
out in artificial evaporating tanks in Trivandrum cannot be relied upon entirely by 
themselves. 

It is very interesting to note that the oscillation of temperature of the surface 
waters on the Indian seas are correlated with the strength or weakness of the 
monsoon in the particular year. 1'he conditions that existed in the surface water 
in the years 1921 and 1922 indicate that the strength of the monsoon must have 
differed considerably. 

There is a variation in the temperature of the sea-waters even in the cour.se of 
a day, the minimum occurring at about 4 A.M., and the maximum somewhere be- 
tween 12 noon and 4 P.M. The time of occurrence of the maximum varies according 
\o the mQnth. 
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. . The author brings out clearly the relation between the air temperature over 
>the sea and that of the sea>water, by taking their differences at various times 
during a given day. Invariably a rise in the wind force is accompanied by a 
fall in the temperature difference. 

'The density of water especially in the Indian seas like the Bay of Bengal, 
depends upon such complex factors like the opposite influences of the two mon- 
soons, the large influx of pure water from the big rivers, the evaporation from the 
surface owing to the act ion of the wind, and the movement of large masses of watei 
due to ocean currents. 

In the oceanic survey given by the author the data have been lucidly corre- 
lated with instructive graphs. k* 


Srimad Bhagavad-Gita — A Study, 

By S. D. Budhiraja, M.A., LL.B. 

(Price Rs, 6. Publishers : Ganesh & Co., Madras.) 


The author of the ‘ Bhagavadgila — A Study ’ clearly mentions in his 
preface that the book is intended to be a critical study of the Gifa by a per.son 
not influenced by the commentaries but with the author of the Gita as his sole 
guide. The contents of the book may be divided into three parts, 'Phe first is 
an elaborate introduction (covering about 60 pages), the second gives the text of 
the Gita with literal translation and copious explanatory notes on difiicuU stanzas 
and the last is a small series of appendices containing some reflections and 
additional notes. 

In the Introduction, the author compares the Gita with Sankhya, Yogasutras 
of Pathanjali, Buddhism, Saivism and the Upanishads. Pie points out that though 
the Gita has many views in common with the others it is individualistic in its 
essential character. The Sankhya and the Yoga systems are atheistic and do not 
mention that the only object of meditation and the Goal is the Brahman, while 
this point is emphasised at every stage in the Gita. Buddhism and the Gita are 
compared at great length and the influence of Buddhism over the Gifa thought is 
pointed out in detail. The author is of opinion that the Gita came into existence 
after Buddhism while famous scholars like Prof. Garbe and Telang have disagreed 
on the point. Regarding Saivism the author points out that the Gita being a 
purely Vaishnava work, it does not even mention the name of Siva, except as a 
Vibhuli of Vishnu. He mentions that “ the author (of the Gita) has smoothed 
over differences with Shaivism with his usual .skill without rousing any suspicions 
as to his partiality one way or the other. This is his method throughout. He 
adopted it in regard to Buddhism as well as Sankhya and he has adopted it again in 
respect to Saivism. Of course there is no strident sectarian spirit hut a way of 
differing which is entirely the author’s own. ” (p. fH). The introduction ends 
with a chapter on ‘The Gita and Bhakti ’which is the main theme of the (tila as 
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Sri Krishna says, ^ ?TW^ In the words of the present 

author, ‘ Devotion is thus the full fruition of spiritual concentration and a true 
Bhakta will be nothing else but a channel of his will.’ “ A bird’s eye-view of the 
Gita thought ” at the end of the Introduction gives the real gist of the Gita. 

The translation of the text and the notes on some stanzas are certainly 
excellent. Parallel quotations and thoughts from many Upanishads and obser- 
vations by European scholars are found in large numbers in their proper places. 
Extracts from Buddhistic texts are the most prominent ones in the notes. Expla- 
nations are lucid and clear so that even a layman can follow them without any 
difficulty. In a word, a student of the Gita finds this ‘ Study’ an excellent guide 
which gives him food for thought and references to study contemporary views on 
'the subject. From the beginning to the end the book is very interesting to read 

One point, however, seems to be left untouched. In his Introduction (p. 4) the 
author says, ‘the Sankhya postulates a duality of Purusha and Prakriti , 
The Gita refers to this duality when it says “ know Prakriti and Purusha 
both to be without beginning. Know all Vikaras and Gunas to be produced 
from Prakriti” (XlII. 19). But the Gita ultimately dissolves this duality. It does 
not recognise the independent existence of either Purusha or Prakriti. ’ In 
support of this view he quotes VU- 4 — 7, IX. 4 — S, 10 and 18 (earlier chapters). 
Yet Richard Garbe writes in the H7icyc]opadia of Religions that the Gita thought 
is essentially dualistic. 

On the whole the book is an excellent treatise as a study of the Gita thought 
and deserves to be read by everyone who has a regard for the greatness of the 
Gita which is ranked among the Upanishads. d'he nice printing and get-up of 
the book make it the more attractive and pleasant to read. 

N. K. N. 


Chemistry. 

An Eleventh Century Arabic Chemical Treatise. . 


“ Would to God all men might become adepts in our own art, for their gold, the 
great idol of mankind, would lose its value, and we should prize it only for its 
scientific teaching. ’’ This is the remark of a seventeenth century alchemist of 
Europe, 

'J’he Arabic treatise of the eleventh century shows that chemical science in the 
Middle East was almost exclusively devfiled to a study of the common metals and 
their compounds. The chief guiding idea is the possibility of transmuting baser 
metals into gold. The baser metals were supposed to be diseased gold. Mercury was 
called ‘ailing silver’. This is only the modern orthodox scientific standpoint of 
view. If we look at the details of the practical methods employed for distillation, 
cupellntion and preparation of compounds, it is remarkable that as early as the 
eleventh century these methods contained the fundamental points which underlie 
all the present-day methods, 'riiough some of the details seem superfluous to-dayj 
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they yet reveal the fact that the East had a sound knowledge of experimental 
science like chemistry. 

The motive may not be truly scientific : yet, though alchemy itself is dead, its 
spiritual part lives. The alchemists were working chemists of the day. They 
laid the foundations of experimental science, 

S. R, 


Trilochana Pallava and Karikala Chola. 

Bv N. Venkataramayva, M.A., Pii.D, 

According to the author Trilochana Pallava was no “ mythical figure as the 
late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri declared but a real historical figure in flesh 
and blood. He has collected together a mass of evidence to establish this and 
placed them before the reader. Trilochana may have been a real personage on the 
authority of the late Venkayya and Prof. V. Rangachari but the author has not 
been able to find a place for Trilochana in the Vayalur and Velurpalyam plates, 
the earliest ones for the Pallava genealogy. Was Trilochana a Pallava emperor 
of Kanchi or only a Telugu Pallava chief.? The, array of evidence adduced tends 
to incline us however to the latter view^ 

Regarding the contemporaneity of Karikala, opinion seems to be veering round 
again to the idea that he was living about the fifth century A. I), and the accepted 
date of “ Sangam Age ” as the second century can thus no longer be maintained, 

R. 


The Beginnings of Arts in Eastern India. 

By R. B. Rama Prasad Chanda, 

(Mem. Are//. S. of I/idia, A^o. 30.) 

j THE late Dr, Spooner was the famous advocate of the Zoroastrianism of the 
Mauryan emperors. Plis idea did not receive any great acceptance in his time. 

I In the memoirs under review, R. B. Chanda takes it up and tries to establish, in 

I the architecture and administration of the Mauryans, the predominant influence 

of the Achasmenian Kmperors. 

I While we cannot deny mutual exchange or borrowing of ideas, it is too much 

to assume that “the Mauryan Imperialism was an upshot of the Acha;menian 
Imperialism” (p. 17). The Asokan inscriptions are egoistic, and rliadaman- 
thine, while the inscriptions of Darius breathe the humility and thankfulness of a 
. servant of Ahura Mazda. “ So great a champion of the Indo-Aryan cause,” 
as Havell remarks, “ would hardly be likely to celebrate the freedom of Aryavar’ta 
j from the Macedonian yoke by imposing on it the intellectual domination of 
I Persia, ” 

R: 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Asvins. 

To 

The Editor, “ Quarterj.v Journal of the Mythic Society/' 

Bangalore. 


‘'The Aswins." 

By Dr. R. Shama Sastrv, B.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S , 
m II Series, Vo/. XX, No. 2 , October ig 2 Q, pp. Bo to 88. 

ADVERTING to the above article I submit as hereunder. Sri Ramayauam of the 
^reat sage and original poet, Vaalnieeki, is as much an Ithihasani as the Maha- 
b/iarata and has a name for its priority to the latter. Therein in the Yuddha- 
kandam in Sarga 120, sloka 9, runs thus: “ **Asvinow chaapi te karnow chandra- 
sooryow cha chakshushee**” meaning “ Also the two Asvins are your 
two ears and the sun and the moon your two eyes.^H^’^ This is so said by the 
congregation of the gods(i.f., devas^ in addressing Sri Rama on his condemnation 
of Seeta and her diving into flames to assert her chastity in thought, word and 
deed. This, in my humble opinion, does not support your conclusion that 
the Asvins are sun and moon. Are we not to dive deeper and search for more 
accurate knowledge about the two Asvins than form doubtful conclusions? 
Several contexts and texts affirm that “Asvins” are twin deities on horseback 
or celestial forces diffierent from sun and moon, night and day, etc. I'hey 
are in Tamil described as “ asvini aru meen kudirai thalai pole ” meaning 
that the constellation of ^Asvini' consists of six stars arranged as a horse's 
face. They are said to be celestial twin physicians and surgeons in the various 
scriptures of the East, They are reputed fathers respectively of Nakula and 
Sahadeva (step-brothers of Yudhisthira, Bheema and Arjuna of Sri Ma/iabliaratoi) 
excelling all others in their knowledge of medicine and surgery especially of 
cattle and horses {vide Virata Parva). In Sri Rarnayana their sons are Manidan 
and Devirdan, twin commanders of the monkey army that helped Sri Rama 
in conquering Ravana, l‘hus, these and other authenticated scripts of the East 
single them out of other celestial forces or gods or deities in very clear terms 
giving no room for contusion of any sort, and show that they are separate 
forces and entities by themselves. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. Krishnaswami Aiyengar. 

\^Note .’—The sons of Sun and Indra are respectively Sugreeva and Vali in the Sri Ramayana 
and Kama and Arjuna in the Sri Mahahharata/^ 


F 
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Mysore^ 18-12-29. 

To 

The secretary, 

‘‘The Mythic Society/’ 

Bangalore. 

Dear Sir, 

Thanks for your kind letter No. 217, dated 16th, enclosing the opinion of 
Mr. T. Krishnaswami Iyengar on the Mahabliaratic interpretation of the Asvin 
gods. 

Contradictions of the kind pointed out by Mr. Iyengar are found in the 
Rigveda itself. In the marriage hymn of Sdrya with the moon the Asvins are 
described as brides-maids. These are occasional poetical fancies concealing for 
the time being the identity of the gods concerned. As to the Ramayana verse 
identifying the Asvins with the ears, I may draw the attention of Mr. Iyengar 
to Prof. Jacobi’s opinion that such verses as speak of Rama as an incarnation of 
Vishnu are later interpolations. The Mihabharata verses identifying the Asvins 
with the sun and the moon are in GItlia style and are composed in Vedic langu- 
age. Hence the verses seem to be older than the Ramayana verse quoted by 
Mr. Iyengar. The question whether the Mahabharata or the Ramayana is earlier 
need not be discussed here. For the Ramayana verse is an interpolation and 
the Mahabharata verses appear to be ancient Gatha verses quoted in the work. 

My aim in publishing the epic interpretation of the Asvins was rather to 
point out the view of the ancients than to emphasize their identity. 

With best regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

R. SHAMA SaSTRV. 



Subscriptions and Donations received during the 
Quarter ending Slst March, 1930. 


Names. 

Messrs. 

B. Subrahmanya Iyer, Mysore 

B. K. Garudachar, Bangalore. Life-Membership Donation 
B. Ramaswamaiya, Hassan 
V. H. Vader, Chikodi 

R. C. Proctor, Colombo . . ' • . 

M. S. Ramaswami Aiyar, Penukonda 

S. V. Krishnaswamiengar, Mysore . , 

B. Sundarabhashyam, Madras 

N. Raghavachar, Anantapur 

J. C. Rollo, Mysore 

P. Srinivasachar, Kolar 
A. V. Ramanathan, Kolar 
S. K. Rajagopala Iyer, Mysore 
S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Madras 
Bheema Rao, Belladone, Bellary . . 

Cosmopolitan Club, Madras 

S, Venkatesaiya, Hassan 

M. R. Narasimha Sharma, Chingleput 

K. V. Anantaraman, Mysore 
R. Shama Sastry, Mysore 
M. Subbaiya, Madras 

R. V. Krishnan, Madras 
Adyar Library, Madras 
M. Hirianna, Mysore 

C. S. Ivuppusamy Iyengar, Chitaldroog 
C. B. Gopala Rao, Kolar 

K. Chandrasekharaiya, Mysore 
K. G. F. Club, Oorgaum « . . 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, Madras . . 

V. Subrahmanya Iyer, Mysore 
C. J. Hall, Trivandrum 

S. P. Z. Surendranath Voegeli Arya, Madras 
S. V. Venkateswara, Mysore 

Hon'ble C. VV. E. Cotton, Cochin. . 

G. H. Marsden, Nagercoil 

S, A. Venkateswara Iyer, Battagunda 


Amount. 
RS. A. r. 
3 0 0 
10 0 0 
•640 
6 4 0 
6 0 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
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Names. Amount. 

Messrs. 

Hiralal T. Paupi, Ahmedabad .. .. ,.340 

G. G. Fitzmaurice, Champion Reefs . . ..340 

B. Ethirajulu Naidu, Arani . . . . ..340 

P. K. Code, Poona . . . « ..340 

Rev, H. Gulliford, Kotagiri . . . . ..340 

G. K. Alias Eabasahib Deshpande, Poona . , ..340 

B. Krishniengar, Secunderabad . . . . .,340 

H. J. Bhabha, Bombay . . . . ..340 

C. Raitt, Kutta . . . . ..340 

G. Paramasivaiya, Shimoga . . . . ..340 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyengar, Trivandrum . , ..340 

N. S, Narasimhiengar, 'Frivandrum , . ..340 

Md. Ismail Sheriff, Mysore . . . . ..340 

J. N. Petit Institute, Bombay .. .. ..340 

H. A. F. Bracken, Siddapur . . . . ..340 

Datto Vaman Potdar, Poona . . , . ,.340 

Government Epigraphist for India, Ooty . . ..340 

C. Srikanteswara Iyer, Mysore .. .. ,.340 

S. Abdul Khalak, Davangere . . . . ..340 

Karnatak Historical Association, Dharwar .. ..340 

Rev. R. Zimmerman, Bombay . . . . ..340 

V. S. Bakhle, Satara City .. .. ..340 

P, R. Narayana Iyer, Madura . . . , .,340 

W. H. Nurse, Whitefield . . . . ..^340 

Bombay University Library, Bombay . . . . 3 4 0 

Andhra Christian College, Guntur . . ..340 

Rev. Fr. E. Fernandez, Andheri . . . , ..340 

K. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, Nilgiris . . * • ..340 

H. Waddington , . , . . . ..340 

K. Krishnamurthy Rao, Mercara . . . . .,340 

Rev. H. Herns, Bombay .. .. ..340 

K. Ramavarma Raja, Crangnnore ..340 

C. M. Raniachandra Chettiar, Coimbatore ^ . . ..340 

Public Library, Mysore . . . . .,340 

K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer, Madras . . ..340 

C. Nilakantaiya, Mysore . . . . ..340 

V. Mallikarjunam, Sattur .. ..340 

P. Narayana Menon, Trichur . . . , ..340 

C. Krishna Rao, 'Fuinkur . , . . ..340 

G. M. Taylor, Oorgaum . , . . ..340 

T, A, Swaminatha Aiyar, Madras . , . , ..340 



Names. 


Messrs. 

C. S. Venkalachar, Madras 
Gulajn Ahmed KaJami, Coromandel 
M. Venkatanaranappa, Bhadravati 

B. M. Srikantia, Mysore 

T. P. Krishnaswamy, Channapatna 

C. Subba Rao, Shimoga 
Oriental Book Agency, Poona 
Pittapur Raja’s College, Cocanada 

* Rt. Rev. Mens. J. Fernandez, Calcutta 

K. G. Sesha Iyer, Trivandrum 
V. V. Sarma, Rajahmundry 

V. K. Ramachandra Rao, Bhadravati 

R. Alwar Iyengar, Bhavani 

L. A. Krishna Iyer, Thithuvila 

G. Rama Dass, Vizagapatam 

H. S. Govinda Rao, Mysore 

V. K. Rajagopala Thaniban, Arkonam 
K. Rama Fishorati, Tripunithura . . 

Secretariat Library, Madras 

U. Sadasiva Reddy, Guntur 

V. T. Krishnamachariar, Baroda .. 

A. V. Seshachar, Chicacole 
Kshitindranath Tagore, Calcutta .. 

.S. Parameswara Iyer, Trivandrum . . 

T. K. Virachar, Chittoor 

C. R. T. Congreve, Ooty 

W. G. Urdhwareshe Kavya Thirtha, Indore 
Narendranath Law, Calcutta 

S. T. Moses, Calicut 

R. S. Vaidyanatha Iyer, Madras .. 

O. C. Ganguly, Calcutta 

J. A. Saldhana, Mangalore 

Supt. of Archaeological Survey, Central Circle, Patna 
Supt., Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta 
Nizam’s College, Hyderabad 
University Union, Mysore 
Braz. A. Fernandez, Bombay 

S. Gundu Rao, Mysore 

Scottish Churches College, Calcutta 
Kalipada Mitra, Monghyr 
Bhagavadatta, Lahore 


Amount. 
RS. A. P. 

3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
5 4 0 

5 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

6 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
6 4 0 
6 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
5 4 0 

5 4 0 

6 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
5 4 0 
3 4 0 
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Names. 


Amount. 


Messrs. 


RS. A. P, 


P. N. Sundararaju, Chilakalapudi . . 

Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

J. Ramayya Panthulu, Pithapurain 
V. K. Raman Menon, Palamcottah 
V. R. Gutikar, Bel gaum 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, Calcutta 
V. R. Bhate, Bhandara 
Suryaprasad APaliojar, Gaya 
S. Somanatha Filial, Trincomalie 

B. N. Sarma, Benares City 
Superintendent of Archaeology, Gwalior 
Kamtaprasad Jain, Aliganj 

C. R. Kalyanasundarain Panthulu, Marudapalli 
N. Shama Iyengar, Chikmagalur 

B. R. Subba Rao, Mysore 

S. K. Subrahmanya Iyer, Ernakulam 

C. Viswanatha Rao, Nellore 

M. V. Lakshmana Iyer, Ayyampet 

T. S. Raman at han, Sholavandan 
S. N. Srinarasimha Saslry, Kndli 
Babu Haridas Mitra, Rajghat 

S. Somasundara Desikar, Madras 
Rev. A. J. D^Souza, Alangalore 

K. T. Paul, Calcutta 

T. S. Venkataramanan, Vellore 

E. H, L. Seppings, Kemmendine . . 

K. S. Seetharaman, Colombo 

Burton Library and Museum, Bhavanagar 

S. Krishnamurthy, French Rocks .. 

R, Muruga Pillai, I’rincomalie 
Dr. S. Rama Iyer, Pokakku 

B. K. Garudachar, Bangalore : Life-Membership 
P, Pissurlenkar, Goa 

G. B. Hebiikar, Tumkur 

R. G, Hemraj Pandit, Nepal 

S. R. Rasarapram, JalTna 
K, B. Madhava, Mysore 

G. II. Krumbiegel, Bangalore 

C. K. Venkatarainaiya, Bangalore.. 

Paul R, Carr, Angora 

Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, Bangalore 


Donation 


3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

6 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4a 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
9 4 0 
3 0 0 
5 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
10 0 0 
3 4 0 

5 0 0 
25 0 0 

6 4 0 
3 4 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 4 0 
5 0 0 
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Names. 

Amount. 

Messrs. 

RS. 

A. 

P. 

C. S. Doraswarai Iyer, Bangalore . . 

. . 5 

0 

0 

P. Sampat Iyengar, Bangalore 

5 

0 

0 

B. Srinivasa Iyengar, Bangalore 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Miss A. E. Nash, Bangalore 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Rev. Fr. C. Brown, Bangalore 

.. 5 

0 

0 

P. G. D’Souza, Bangalore 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Public Library and Reading Room, Chikmagalur . . 

.. 5 

8 

0 

F. R. Sell, Bangalore 

5 

0 

0 

Census Commissioner for India, New Delhi 

.. 5 

4 

0 

Imperial Library, Calcutta 

. . 3 

4 

0 

C. Lake (of Saklespur) 

. . 9 

0 

0 


Books Received during the Quarter ending 
31st March 1930. 


Presented by: — 

Government of Mysore— 

1. Report of the Administration of the Geological Department for the year 

1928-29. 

2. Report on the Administration of Mysore for the year 1928-29. 

Ra jamantra pavina 

C, S* Balasundaram Iyer, Esq., B.A.— 

1. Chalukya Genealogy according to the Kannada Poet Ranna — by R. Nara- 

simhachar. 

2. Travancore Archaeological Series — 

Nos, 1 & 2; 3;4 & 5; 6; 7; 8; 9, 10 & 11; 12; 14; 15; 16; VoL II, 
Part l(two copies) ; II— 2 ; II— 3 ; III— 1 ; III— 2 ; and V— 1. 

3. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1914 — 1, 2, 3, 4 ; 1915 — 1 (two copies), 2, 3, 4 ; 1916 — 1, 2, 3, 4 ; 
1917—1, 2, 3, 4 ; 1918—1, 3 & 4 ; 1919—1, 2, 8, 4 ; 1922—2 ; 1927— 
1,2; 1928—3; 1929—3. 

4. 57 back issues of the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. 

Prof. F. R. Sell, M. A.- 

1. Tarikh-I-Ferishta. 

2. History of Art, ])y Dr. Wilhelm Lubke : Translated by F. E. Bunnett, 

VoL 1. 

3. Do. do. VoL II. 

4. Le Maroc, by R. J. Frisch. 

5. Musalmans Frangais in North Africa, by Chatelier. 

6. Religion des Druzes, by S. I)e Sacy — Tome I. 

7. Do. do. 11. 

8. LTslamisme, by Garcin de 'I'assy. 

9. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society : 1926, Part III. 

10. Musalmans Chinois, by Vissiere, 

11. Melanges de^Philosophie Juive et Arabe, by S. Nunk. 

12. Archives Marocaines — VoL XVI. ^ 

13. LTslam in W. Africa, by Chatelier. 

14. Le Mahometisroe en Chine — VoL I. 

15. Do. do. 11. 

16. Arab Domination sous le Khalifat des Omayades. 

17. Historic et Religion des Nosairis, by Rend Dussaud. 

18. Politique Musulmane de la Hollande, by C. Snouch Hurgronje. 

19. Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume Aufgenomnien, by Abraham 

Geiger. 
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S. Srikantaiya, Esq., B. A., B-L., M.R.A.S.— 

Mysore Archaeological Reports — 

1902, 03, 04, 05, 06, 10, 16, 18, 23, 25, 26, 27 (2 copies) and 1928. 
SmithLSoniaxi Institution, Wastiington— 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, VoL *81, No. 14 ; Prehistoric Art of 
the Alaskan Eskimo, by Henry B. Collins, ]r. 

Biliar and Orissa Research Society, Patna— 

An Account of the District of Ptirnea in 1809-10, by Francis Buchanan • 
If cl i ted from the Buchanan MSS., by V. H, Jackson. 

Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras— 

Rukminikalyana Mahakavya of Sri Rajachudamani Dikshita with the Com- 
mentary Mauktikainalika of Sri Balayajnadevesvara : Edited by the 
Pandits of the Adyar Library. 

Authors— 

1. Word-Parallels Between Dravidian and other Language-Families, by 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, (A reprint from Educational Review ; 
Jan, 1930). 

2. Mandaravati : (A Romance in Sanskrit Prose), by K. Krishnamacharya. 

3. Studies in Dravidian Semantics, by L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar. (A reprint 

from the Journal of the Madras University). 

4. Kampila and Vijayanagara, by N. Venkata Ramanayya. 

5. Pre-Musalman India, by V. Rangacharya, M.A. 

Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot- 

Indices and Appendices to the Nirukta, by Lakshman Sarup. 

Government of Burma— 

Burma Gazetteer: Shwebo District, Vol. A, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal — 

1. Bibliotheca Indica : (A Collection of Oriental Works published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal) : Catalogue of Works Relating to Indian 
Culture (1929). 

■ 2. Do. do. Islamic Culture (1929). 

Government Museum, Madras — 

Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, Edited by the Superintendent : 
(New Series : Gen. Sec. Vol, I, Part I.) Buddhist Sculptures from a 
Stupa near Goli Village, Guntur District, by T. N. Ramachandran^ M.A. 

Karnataka Sangha, Maharajah College, Mysore— 

Thaliru (Short verses in Kannada). 

By Purchase: — 

1. General Memorandum on Mysore, Etc. 

2. Mysore Letters and Despatches of the Duke of Wellington : 1799 — 1805 

(Mysore Government Press). 

3. Mysore Pradhans, by M. A. Narayana Iyengar and M. A. Srinivasachar. 

4. Indian Annual Register : 1929, Vol. I— January to June. (Mitra) 
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6 . 

7. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 

20 . 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 


Sir Ashutosh Mukerji Memorial Volumes: Vol. I. 


Do. 

do. 

11. 

Do. 
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